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PREFACE. 


NO  sooner  had  the  death  of  Henry  W.  Grady 
been  announced  than  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  began  making  inquiries  concerning  his 
speeches  and  writings.  And  there  was  at  once  expressed 
a  universal  desire  that  these  should  be  collected  and 
published  in  a  book,  which  would  be  accessible  to  the 
great  mass  of  his  admirers. 

This  volume  is  published  to  meet  that  demand.  In 
submitting  it  to  the  public,  no  explanation  seems  neces- 
sary. 

Wherever  Mr.  Grady's  fame  reached — and  it  pene- 
trated every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Union — the  people 
honor  him  as  a  man,  and  admire  his  genius. 

They  revere  his  memory,  and  will  gladly  help  to  keep 
it  green. 

His  is  a  name  that  Americans  will  not  willingly  let 
die,  and  this  volume  is  designed  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 

Grady's  speeches  are  justly  esteemed  as  models  of  the 
loftiest  type  of  oratory.  They  will  be  handed  down  to 
future  generations  as  masterpieces  of  rhetoric,  equalling  in 
grace  and  elegance  and  surpassing  in  fervor  the  sublimest 
efforts  of  Webster,  Calhoun,  Prentice  and  McDuffie. 
They  will  be  read  and  admired  while  the  English  lan- 
guage lasts. 
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a  PREFACE. 

In  Part  I.  is  given  a  most  carefully  prepared  biograph- 
ical sketch,  written  by  one  who  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  Grady  and  who  had  at  his  disposal  a  mass  of 
data  from  which  to  draw  interesting  facts  and  details. 
This  sketch  is  comprehensive  and  truthful,  containing 
many  personal  incidents  and  reminiscences  never  before 
published,  and  which  will  appear  in  no  other  work. 

The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  the  Southern  press  and  "to  many  of  Mr. 
Grady's  old  friends  and  co-workers.  In  this  general  way 
does  he  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  he  has  re- 
ceived in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

The  other  parts  of  the  volume  are  made  up  of  Mr. 
Grady's  speeches,  with  copious  explanatory  notes  and 
comments,  most  of  the  speeches  having  been  revised  by 
Mr.  Grady  himself. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  book  will  receive 
the  commendation  of  Mr.  Grady's  friends  everywhere. 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Great  Orator  and  Journalist. 

THE  death  of  Henry  W.  Grady  struck  from 
life's  pedestal  the  most  picturesque  figure 
in  American  history ! 

It  removed  from  earth  the  most  distinguished 
man  of  this  generation  of  Southerners,  the  greatest 
genius  that  either  the  North  or  the  South  has 
developed  since  the  close  of  the  war  between  the 
States. 

The  exponent  of  the  New  South — with  its  new 
progress,  its  fresh  patriotism  and  its  vigorous 
pulsations — cut  down  in  the  prime  of  young 
manhood,  before  his  life's  mission  was  accom- 
plished, his  future  seemed  the  brightest  ever 
vouchsafed  to  mortal.  But  young  as  he  was  he 
had  already  reached  the  summit  of  human  great- 
ness, and  died  full  of  honors,  leaving  none  who 
could  take  his  place. 

(9) 
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In  contemplating  early  death  we  face  a  great 
mystery,  a  moral  anomaly,  an  unclassified  phe- 
nomenon, which  philosophy,  powerless  to  explain, 
hands  up  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

He  of  whom  we  are  speaking  died  young — be- 
fore he  had  reached  his  thirty-eighth  year.  And 
when  his  heart  was  stilled  in  death  it  seemed  as 
if  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  ceased  its  throb- 
bing for  a  time. 

How  strange  that  one  man,  a  private  citizen — 
who  disdained  public  office  and  thrust  aside  civic 
honors  with  their  emoluments,  preferring  to  be  a 
common  laborer  in  his  people's  vineyard — how 
strange  that  he  should  be  more  honored  and 
beloved  than  presidents  and  senators,  and  his 
death  should  be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity ! 

Henry  Grady  was  a  man  fashioned  by  God's 
favored  chisel  and  tempered  in  His  chosen  mould! 

No  combination  of  birth,  fortune  and  education 
could  have  produced  such  a  man. 

Like  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  flashed  athwart 
the  sky  with  meteoric  splendor,  dazzling  and 
astonishing  the  nation  by  his  genius. 

A  born  leader  of  men,  his  people  followed  him 
with  loving  loyalty,  not  stopping  to  analyze  his 
motives.  None  questioned  the  wisdom  of  his 
leadership. 

In  him  were  fused  two  qualities  of  mind  which 
rarely  harmonize — impetuosity  and  sagacity.    Pos- 
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sessing  an  ardent  imagination,  his  enthusiasm  was 
unbounded. 

His  mind  moved  with  the  celerity  of  an  electric 
current  and  with  the  precision  of  perfect  mechan- 
ism. The  buoyancy  of  his  genius  caused  some 
to  conclude  that,  because  he  rushed  headlong  to 
final  results,  overleaping  intermediate  space,  he 
gave  no  heed  or  calculation  to  details;  yet  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  in  his  most  colossal  enter- 
prises he  weighed  the  minutest  factors,  and 
scarcely  ever  erred.  By  intuition  rather  than 
ratiocination  he  arrived  at  correct  results,  his  acute 
and  far-seeing  mind  balancing  every  obstructing 
possibility. 

His  tireless  energy,  quick  perceptions,  phe- 
nomenal powers  of  generalization  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  results  which  seemed  magical. 
His  was  a  restive  sort  of  progress,  which  never 
became  dismayed  in  the  face  of  difficulties  or 
faltered  in  the  path  of  obstructions. 

When  the  shrewdest  schemers  and  astutest 
casuists  would  hesitate  to  debate  cause  and  effect, 
Grady  would  act.  As  soon  as  he  conceived,  he 
executed.  He  compelled  things  to  happen;  he 
created  events.  In  his  own  impulsive  way  he 
would  say:  "It  can  be  done,  and  we  will  do  it." 

No  other  man  was  so  closely  identified  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  New  South,  so  intimately 
associated  with  Georgia's  progress,  so  wrapped 
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up  in  the  South's  development,  and  so  deeply 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Union. 
Thus  was  his  nature  surcharged  with  the  purest 
patriotism.  He  was  the  greatest  peace-maker 
this  country  has  seen  since  the  war. 

In  this  connection  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Ledger  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  North  in  these 
eloquent  words: 

Ever  since  the  day  when  the  two  opposing  armies  of  a 
nation  staggering  beneath  the  calamity  of  an  unprecedent- 
edly  destructive  civil  war  turned  their  backs  upon  the  field 
of  death,  and  sorrowfully  wended  their  way  homeward — ever 
since  that  day  it  has  been  the  hope  of  every  true  American 
that  some  magnetic  spirit  would  rise  among  us  and  lend  a  far- 
reaching  influence  in  bridging  over  a  chasm  that  threatened 
to  be  an  everlasting  barrier  between  the  affections  of  a  people 
divided  in  sentiment  but  living  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  hope  has  been  turned  to  realization  by  the  life  of 
Henry  Woodfin  Grady,  a  man  who  loved  his  people  with 
such  unselfishness  that  they  were  uppermost  in  his  heart, 
even  during  the  hour  of  death.  In  the  last  few  moments  of 
his  life,  realizing  that  the  end  was  at  hand,  he  summoned  his 
secretary  to  his  side  and  said : 

"  Send  word  to  mother  to  pray  for  me.  Tell  her,  if  I  die, 
that  I  die  while  trying  to  serve  the  South,  the  land  that  I 
love  so  well." 

The  United  States  mourns  the  close  of  a  career  which,  for 
its  early  achievements,  for  its  widespread  influence  in  giving 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  patriotic  relations  now  exist- 
ing between  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South,  stands 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
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He  was  the  bright  evangel  of  peace  wherever 
he  went.  It  was  his  chief  desire  to  see  sectional 
hate  exorcised,  to  see  harmony  and  good  feeling 
restored  between  the  North  and  South,  and  peace 
and  contentment  reign  everywhere. 

When  he  spoke  of  the  South  there  was  an 
honest  ring  and  a  healthy  resonance  in  his  voice, 
and  when  he  referred  to  the  North  there  was  no 
rancor  to  tarnish  the  sparkle  of  his  wit,  no  gibes 
in  his  playful  persiflage  to  offend  any  one. 

There  was  a  breadth  and  liberality  of  thought 
and  a  genuine  sympathy  in  all  his  allusions  to  the 
North. 

His  every  utterance  was  instinct  with  humanity, 
with  a  love  for  all  human  kind,  which  stamped 
him  as  a  typical  American,  with  a  patriotism  as 
broad  as  the  republic  itself. 

The  sombre-winged  vultures  of  hate,  which  had 
preyed  on  the  remains  of  the  lost  cause,  took 
flight  at  his  approach,  and  the  snow-breasted  doves 
of  peace  lovingly  nestled  above  the  chasm  in  their 
stead. 

Even  those  who  were  politically  opposed  to 
Grady  honored  him. 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  every  man,  it  matters 
not  to  what  section  he  belongs,  an  admiration  for 
honesty  and  courage.  This  in  a  measure  ac- 
counts for  Grady's  popularity  as  an  orator,  and 
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explains  how   he  could   play   upon  the   nation's 
heart. 

The  people  saw  before  them  a  youthful  Demos- 
thenes ;  and,  as  they  listened  to  his  crystalline 
eloquence  and  unanswerable  logic,  felt  he  was  a 
man  of  high  moral  and  rare  intellectual  mould; 
that  his  fervor  was  the  expression  of  sincere 
emotion,  and  not  the  gilded  speech  of  the  politi- 
cian or  the  demagogue. 

Being  the  advocate  of  no  particular  section,  no 
race  or  class,  but  full  of  love  for  the  whole  human 
race,  he  caught  the  public's  ear  as  no  other  orator 
has  ever  done. 

He  defended  the  negro  with  the  same  power 
and  earnestness  that  he  employed  in  speaking  for 
his  own  race. 

He  advocated  in  all  his  speeches  justice,  right, 
and  freedom,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  heard 
the  echo  of  his  voice. 

It  is  said  that  his  youthful  appearance  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  wherever  he  went.  During 
his  last  visit  to  Boston  one  of  his  entertainers 
expressed  astonishment  at  his  boyishness,  and 
another  citizen  remarked:  "I  had  heard  much  of 
Grady  and  read  his  speeches  and  his  writings.  I 
expected  to  find  a  dignified,  middle-aged  man,  but 
instead  here  is  a  beardless  young  fellow,  with  a 
boyish  laugh  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
As  we  were  walking  along  the  streets  two  boot- 
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Taken  in  a  group  composed  of  the  members  of  the  New 
State  Capitol  Commission,  on  the  occasion  of  an  in- 
formal dinner  tendered  by  one  of  the  number.  The  pic- 
ture is  considered  by  many  the  most  natural  and  lifelike 
in  existence. 
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blacks  got  into  a  fight,  and  there  stood  the  bril- 
liant young  Georgian,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets and  his  hat  pushed  back  from  his  brow,  watch- 
ing them  with  evident  enjoyment." 

Mr.  Grady's  personality  was  pleasing.  His 
head  was  such  a  one  as  phrenologists  are  fond  of 
studying,  and  his  face  one  to  delight  the  physiog- 
nomist. His  features  were  Napoleonic.  His 
frame  was  closely  knit.  He  was  robust,  but  not 
corpulent;  was  sinewy  and  athletic,  and  moved 
swiftly  and  easily.  His  body  was  as  restless  as 
his  mind.  He  believed  in  physical  exercise,  and 
was  fond  of  taking  long  walks.  Capable  of  per- 
forming as  much  work  as  three  ordinary  men,  his 
patient  industry  and  long-sustained  application 
surprised  his  co-laborers.  He  wrote  with  aston- 
ishing ease  and  rapidity,  and  rarely  ever  had  to 
revise  anything.  A  born  optimist,  he  saw  objects 
only  through  the  beauty  of  prismatic  hues.  His 
manners  were  gentle  and  winning.  He  was  as 
soft  as  a  woman.  His  voice  carried  a  joyous  ring 
in  every  tone,  and  his  laugh  was  hearty  and  con- 
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His  presence  was  like  a  tonic  to  the  weak ;  a 
stimulant  to  flagging  hope  and  faltering  courage. 
His  sunny  nature  irradiated  joy  in  every  circle  he 
entered.     His  coming  was  always  welcome. 

Brimfull  of  broad  philanthropy  and  unquench- 
able hopefulness,  his  practical  charity  knew  no 
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limits.  His  conversation  was  always  sparkling. 
The  charm  of  lanoruacre  was  not  alone  in  its  rhe- 
torical  grace,  but  in  the  heartlight  and  kindliness 
which  illumined  every  sentence. 

His  vein  was  incessant  as  a  humorist.  His 
presence  was  a  light  everywhere  it  came.  Like 
the  gushing  character  of  his  heart,  it  was  constant 
and  inexhaustible.  Its  range,  under  the  guide  of 
the  most  rigid  taste,  extended  from  the  reckless 
banter  of  the  wayside — the  pune,  the  quirk,  the 
brilliant  repartee — to  the  polished  jewel  of  wit 
that  would  adorn  the  coronal  of  a  queen  of  soci- 
ety.    He  was  the  Rabelais  of  America. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  pedant  or  demagogue 
about  him.  He  was  fond  of  mingling  with  the 
common  people,  and  had  no  patience  with  toadies 
or  boofus  aristocrats. 

He  was  a  modern  Marius,  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  said  on  one  occasion  to  several  prominent 
politicians :  "  My  friends,  I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  look  to  the  good  of  his  people 
at  large.  I  would  use  the  same  eloquence  and 
put  forth  the  same  effort  to  help  that  poor  wood 
vender  yonder  and  to  shield  him  from  oppression 
as  I  would  to  assist  any  of  you  men  to  office." 

And  this  sentiment  spoke  volumes. 

Even  the  bootblacks  and  newsboys  loved  him, 
for  he  was  never  too  hurried  to  notice  them  and 
speak  a  word  of  jest  or  pleasantry. 
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There  was  a  charming  simplicity  in  his  nature 
nearly  akin  to  religion.  He  adored  home,  and 
was  fond  of  dwelling  on  youthful  memories. 

He  loved  every  flower  and  weed  that  grew  in 
the  haunts  of  his  boyhood  home.  The  day  after 
one  of  his  greatest  triumphs  he  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Athens  with  one  of  his 
friends,  when  suddenly  he  stopped  and  spoke 
kindly  to  an  old  negress  who  had  accosted  him. 
He  placed  a  coin  in  her  hand  and  took  from  her 
basket  a  bunch  of  weeds.  "Lee,"  said  he,  as 
he  marched  off  with  his  prize,  "my  old  mammy 
used  to  call  this  'life-ever-lasting,'  and  when  I 
would  bruise  my  feet  she  bathed  them  in  a  tea 
made  of  this.  I  still  love  to  smell  it,  for  it  carries 
me  back  to  the  sweetest,  most  blessed  days  of  all 
my  life." 

He  loved  beyond  all  things  of  so-called  inani- 
mate nature,  the  magnificence  of  the  ocean.  There 
was  a  fascination  in  its  wondrous  beauty ;  a  pro- 
phesy to  his  soul  in  its  wondrous  utterances. 
There  was  a  significance  and  a  life  to  him  in  the 
sweep  of  the  distance,  the  action  and  energy,  the 
power  and  solemn  loneliness,  the  great  purpose 
that  beamed  and  throbbed  in  its  mighty  wave- 
pulses.  The  awe  of  its  great  presence  sat  upon 
his  soul  with  an  autocracy  that  left  no  power  to 
rebel. 
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Next  to  the  ocean,  his  passion  was  the  proud 
mountain.  Here  his  emotion  was  more  varied. 
The  haughty  brow,  the  peaceful  and  distant  vale, 
the  wild  gorge,  the  slumbering  cove,  the  dark  and 
silent  glen,  the  hushed  recess,  the  swell  and  suc- 
cession of  neighboring  eminences,  all  bore  to  his 
attentive  soul  their  own  peculiar  utterances — all 
filled,  warmed,  and  elevated  his  spirit.  His  varied 
tourings  through  our  sunny  land  attached  him  to 
many  spots  ;  spots  hallowed  to  his  soul  by  beauty 
alone,  beyond  the  home-spots  his  heart  clung  to. 

His  soul  felt  a  vitality  in  all  beauty.  He  looked 
with  a  cold  eye  upon  nothing  in  nature — nothing 
that  God  has  made  and  filled  with  life ;  and  God 
is  in  everything,  from  the  univercelestial  grand- 
eurs of  astronomy  down  to  the  shapeless  pebble 
that  helps  receive  the  rising  tide.  For  him  "the 
smiling  buds  of  spring  laughed  in  flowers."  The 
humble  flower  was  dear  to  him,  for  it  bore  to  his 
spirit  messages  from  the  great  Genius  of  Beauty. 
"This  nearness  to  nature,  and  this  recognition  of 
her  vital  nearness  to  man  and  to  God,  gave  his 
soul  a  tone  eminently  religious ;  and  this  spirit 
pervades  and  imparts  its  bright  spell  to  much  that 
he  has  written.  It  is  above  and  independent  of 
mere  form,  and,  like  the  vital  breath,  is  the  soul's 
atmosphere,  rather  than  its  form  of  faith."  Thus 
wrote  James  Wood  Davidson  of  William  Maxwell 
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Martin,  the  poet,  and  it  applies  equally  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

One  of  Mr.  Grady's  characteristics  was  his  devo- 
tion to  his  mother.  She  was  a  noble  Christian 
woman.  Her  charity  and  loving  kindness  per- 
meated all  circles  of  the  town  where  she  lived.  It 
is  not  strange  that  her  son  should  have  inherited 
some  of  her  qualities,  and  that  the  aroma  of  her 
gentle  and  pure  influence  should  have  softened 
his  nature  and  spiritualized  his  life.  All  through 
life  he  retained  this  boyish  admiration  for  his 
mother,  a  dependent,  gentle  love,  like  a  golden 
cable  connecting  him  with  the  holy  teachings  he 
first  heard  at  his  mother's  knee. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  he  visited  his  old  home 
the  country  folks  for  miles  around  came  to  see 
him,  many  of  them  bringing  gifts  from  their  hum- 
ble stores  of  chickens,  e££s  and  fruits.  All  could 
remember  some  kind  act  he  had  done  them  or 
some  pleasant  jest  he  had  spoken,  and  they  were 
naturally  proud  to  recall  them,  now  that  Henry 
Grady  had  become  so  illustrious. 

And  he  gladly  adverted  to  the  incidents  of  his 
early  home  life.  His  greatness  had  not  changed 
his  nature,  nor  caused  him  to  treat  these  honest 
rustics  differently  from  the  way  he  treated  them 
before  he  went  out  into  the  world  to  win  fortune 
and  fame. 

He  was  the  same  frank,  generous,  open-hearted 
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boy,  and  they  honored  him  the  more  because  much 
learning  had  not  made  him  mad ;  because  his 
native  nobility  of  soul  was  not  contaminated  by 
the  vices  of  the  great. 

Thus  far  in  this  sketch  we  have  generalized. 
Now  let  us  go  into  the  details  of  his  most  re- 
markable career. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Birth  and  Education  of  Mr.  Grady — His  Mother — His  University  Life — 
Christened  "The  Young  Georgia  Cicero" — His  First  Newspaper 
Venture. 

HENRY  WOODFIN  GRADY  was  born  in 
Athens,  the  "classic  city  of  Georgia/'  in 

1851. 

His  boyhood  was  passed  in  that  quiet  little  city, 

and  he  enjoyed  excellent  scholastic  advantages. 
His  parents  were  careful  to  place  him  under  the 
guidance  of  the  wisest  and  best  preceptors,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  intellectual  structure, 
which,  in  its  imposing  grandeur  and  exquisite 
symmetry,  was  destined  to  command  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity. 

Young  Grady,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  passed  his 
early  days  very  much  as  the  other  boys  of  the 
town,  and  its  short  and  simple  annals  do  not 
chronicle  any  remarkable  exploits  of  our  young 
hero  as  a  boy;  though  we  are  told  he  was  a  singu- 
larly bright,  handsome  young  fellow,  full  of  fun 
and  ever  ready  for  exciting  adventure  or  practical 

joke. 

(21) 
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As  a  schoolboy  he  was  frolicsome,  yet  studious. 
His  progress  in  all  his  studies  was  rapid,  and  his 
acquirements  were  accurate.  He  seemed  to  de- 
vote very  little  time  to  his  books,  yet  his  recita- 
tions were  always  perfect.  With  the  utmost  ease 
he  mastered  such  tasks  as  his  teachers  imposed 
upon  him. 

Possessing  a  phenomenally  retentive  memory, 
what  was  once  locked  within  the  depository  of  his 
mind  was  forever  secure,  ready  to  be  utilized  as 
occasion  required.  Memory  was  one  of  the  tal- 
ents with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  and  he 
made  most  of  this  gift,  as  he  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage all  those  other  endowments  which  were 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him. 

Originality  and  memory  are  not  often  wedded 
together,  but  in  young  Grady  both  were  conspic- 
uous. As  a  boy  he  was  regarded  as  a  picturesque 
and  original  personality,  his  many  quaint  and 
bright  sayings  denoting  an  intellect  of  unique 
mould. 

The  blast  of  war  was  sounded ! 

The  North  and  South  became  involved  in  in- 
ternecine strife ! 

Our  young  hero  was  with  his  mother  at  her 
modest  home  in  Athens. 

His  father,  the  gallant  and  distinguished  Colonel 
Grady,  of  the  First  Georgia  regiment,  hastened 
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to  the  front  with  his  command  to  strike  for  his 
dear  South  land. 

Gallant  soldier!  Noble  man!  Martyr  to 
Southern  independence !  Thou  art  destined  to 
pour  out  thy  life-blood  upon  the  field  of  carnage. 
But  the  sacrifice  is  not  in  vain,  for  though  the 
cause  for  which  thou  fightest  is  not  permitted 
by  Providence  to  succeed,  yet  thy  example  of 
valor  and  patriotism  will  prove  a  guiding-star  to 
thy  gifted  young  son,  a  priceless  heritage.  In 
thy  death  is  there  given  glorious  promise  of  his 
future  greatness.  Thy  luminous,  blameless  life 
will  shape  his  course  and  be  a  beacon  light,  a  lamp 
to  light  his  pathway. 

At  the  head  of  his  regiment,  whilst  leading  a 
perilous  charge,  Colonel  Grady  was  stricken  down. 
He  died  a  soldier's  death,  received  a  patriot's 
burial,  and  fills  a  hero's  grave ! 

His  father's  death  was  a  crushing  blow  upon 
Henry,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  never 
wholly  recovered  from  the  calamitous  stroke. 

Feeling  the  weight  of  new  responsibilities,  and 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  accomplishing 
something  in  the  world,  he  addressed  himself  with 
renewed  assiduity  to  his  studies,  resolving  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  as  soon  as  he  could  prepare  himself 
for  admission  to  the  bar. 

His  devotion  for  his  mother,  and  her  passionate 
love  for  him,  were  inspiration  enough  to  spur  him 
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on  to  success  in  whatever  path  his  destiny  might 
lie. 

He  resolved  to  achieve  greatness,  and  set  him- 
self to  work  with  a  zeal  that  never  faltered. 

He  sought  to  console  his  mother  for  her  great 
loss.  In  his  own  impulsive  and  affectionate  way, 
he  said  to  her :  "  Do  not  grieve,  mother.  I  am 
left  to  you.  I  will  be  not  only  a  worthy,  dutiful 
son,  but  will  honor  the  name  of  my  father,  and 
one  day  will  make  you  proud  of  your  boy." 

Apropos  of  our  hero's  mother,  Wallace  P.  Reed, 
a  oqfted  writer  on  the  Constitution's  editorial  staff, 
gives  this  touching  picture:  . 

We  never  thoroughly  understand  a  great  man  until  we 
know  something  of  his  mother.  -  The  brightest  and  the 
bravest,  the  tenderest  and  the  truest  of  our  leaders  and  heroes 
were,  without  an  exception,  the  sons  of  gifted  women,  noted 
for  their  strength  of  character,  clear  heads,  great  hearts  and 
noble  natures. 

No  man  ever  achieved  greatness  in  its  largest  and  best 
sense  without  carrying  with  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
something  of  the  grand  and  tender  soul  of  the  woman  who 
gave  him  to  the  world.  It  was  so  with  John  Wesley,  George 
Washington,  the  first  Napoleon — with  all  illustrious  men  who 
have  swayed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind. 

Mrs.  Grady  is  a  typical  Southern  lady,  gentle,  warm-hearted 
and  magnetic.  Sorrow  and  time  have  only  made  her  sad 
features  more  attractive,  bringing  out  more  fully  their  spirit- 
ual beauty.  In  her  younger  days  she  became  a  follower  of 
Christ.  She  joined  the  Methodist  church  and  gave  herself 
enthusiastically  to  its  work. 

Devoted  always  to  her  gallant  soldier  husband,  her  loving 
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children  and  the  church,  this  earnest  Christian  woman  made 
herself  a  power  for  good  in  every  circle  that  she  entered. 
Her  unselfishness — her  all-embracing  love  and  charity — im- 
pressed young  and  old  alike,  and  in  her  Athens  home,  and 
wherever  she  sojourned  her  sweet  influence  was  recognized 
and  felt  as  a  positive  factor. 

In  these  strange  times,  when  young  women  allow  their 
restless  energies  to  find  full  play  in  the  garish  light  of  pub- 
licity, it  would  be  well  for  them  to  have  before  them  such  an 
example  as  the  life  of  this  model  wife  and  mother.  Mrs. 
Grady's  clear  vision  enabled  her  to  see  that  a  woman's  high- 
est usefulness  was  in  the  proper  sphere  of  womanhood,  and  she 
had  the  talent  and  tact  to  work  actively  without  rushing  into 
that  prominence  which  is  always  unpleasant  to  a  modest, 
home-loving  nature. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  writer  first  saw  Henry  Grady  and  his 
mother  together.  He  carried  away  a  picture  in  his  mind, 
and  years  later  when  he  saw  them  together  again  it  was  the 
same.  The  brilliant  idol  of  his  people  never  drifted  entirely 
beyond  the  range  of  that  mother-heart. 

"  It  will  please  my  mother  !  " 

Many  and  many  a  time  this  tired  and  overworked  man  of 
affairs  said  this  when  some  work  of  charity — some  enterprise 
for  the  public  good — some  work  for  his  beloved  South  was 
suggested.  The  thought  was  enough.  I  believe  that  hun- 
dreds of  times,  when  the  orator  looked  upon  the  smiling 
faces  of  his  hearers  amidst  their  hearty  plaudits,  he  was 
looking  beyond  them  to  his  mother's  face,  and  listening  in 
anticipation  to  her  words  of  encouragement. 

Stern,  rugged  men  were  softened  by  the  womanly  tender- 
ness of  Henry  Grady.  They  wondered  how  he  could  be  so 
hopeful,  sympathetic  and  forgiving — so  "slow  to  speak  words 
of  bitterness  and  resentment — so  ready  to  cheer  and  help  the 
sad-hearted,  the  unfortunate  and  the  erring.  It  was  the 
mother  speaking  and  working  through  the  son  ! 
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These  two  will  never  be  separated  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  and  loved  them.  But  a  little  while  ago  we  gave 
our  tribute  of  smiles  and  tears  to  Henry  Grady,  and  the  smiles 
and  tears  come  back  again  when  we  think  of  the  sunshine  and 
shadow  of  his  mother's  life. 

Finding  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  equipping 
himself  for  his  life's  work,  young  Grady  matricu- 
lated in  the  State  University  at  Athens.  He  was 
by  several  years  the  youngest  student  in  that  in- 
stitution. 

He  pursued,  with  industry,  a  full  course,  apply- 
ing himself  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  those  studies 
which  best  suited  the  bent  of  his  intellect ;  paying 
little  or  no  attention  to  others  in  which  he  found 
no  especial  interest. 

He  evinced  a  penchant  for  history,  for  belles- 
lettres,  the  classics  and  Anglo-Saxon.  He  was 
not  especially  fond  of  mathematics,  yet  later  in 
life  statistics  and  political  economy  became  his  de- 
light. Chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  were  to 
him  of  no  particular  interest ;  nor  did  he  deem 
metaphysics  worthy  of  time  and  study.  Of  logic, 
however,  he  was  fond,  but  more  devoted  to  rhe- 
toric, declamation  and  oratory  than  aught  else. 

In  all  his  classes  his  standing-  was  hio/h.  His 
fluency  in  the  use  of  robust  English  words  was 
astonishing.  With  a  facility,  at  once  surprising, 
he  could  transfer  to  paper  his  ideas  in  terse  and 
brilliant  style. 
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In  declamation  and  debate  his  readiness  and 
tact  made  him  the  most  formidable  controvertialist 
in  either  of  the  literary  societies  of  the  University, 
and  he  was  the  envy  of  his  college  mates.  His 
dashing,  impetuous,  original  manner  of  presenting 
his  case,  and  his  ringing,  original  style  of  speak- 
ing, won  for  him  the  sob)'iquet  of  the  "  Silver- 
tongued  Orator."  In  the  literary  and  debating 
clubs  he  was  easily  first,  and  the  highest  honors 
were  his. 

While  a  student  at  the  State  University  he 
arranged  his  first  literary  work,  when  he  wrote 
his  first  article  for  the  press.  This  was  a  gossipy 
letter  contributed  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  The 
editor  saw  merit  in  the  contribution  and  published 
it.  It  was  brimful  of  humor  and  sparkle,  and  it 
was  copied  in  many  of  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  State.  From  that  time  he  was  a  regular  cor- 
respondent  of  the  Constitution.  When  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  made  its  first  excursion  over  the 
State  Road,  young  Grady  went  along  as  the  Con- 
stitution's representative,  and  his  letters,  under  the 
signature  of  "  King  Hans,"  elicited  much  favorable 
comment.  At  this  time  young  Grady  was  barely 
seventeen  years  old. 

Judge  Emory  Speer,  who  now  adorns  the  Bench 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  esteemed  as  one  of  the  purest, 
ablest,  and  most  brilliant  jurists  in   the   United 
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States,  was  a  class-mate  of  Grady  at  the  State 
University,  and  ever  since  has  enjoyed  his  warmest 
friendship.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  Univer- 
sity life,  Judge  Speer  thus  eloquently  speaks  : 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  boys  together.  Together  we  at- 
tended the  little  school  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  University 
buildings,  taught  by  a  noble  woman,  the  daughter  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Church,  the  president  ofJFranklin  College. 
Henry  was  then  remarkable  for  his  sunny  nature,  his  generous 
disposition,  his  superabundant  flow  of  good  humor  and 
spirited  energy.  Beautifully  proportioned,  agile,  swift  of 
foot,  sinewy  and  strong  for  his  age,  he  was  easily  the  leader 
of  our  childish  sports.  Among  his  young  companions  he  was 
even  then  the  popular  favorite  he  has  ever  been.  In  the  revo- 
lution of  the  "Great  Iron  Wheel,"  an  allusion  which  all 
good  Methodists  will  understand,  I  was  borne  away  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  Henry  Grady  for  years  went  out  of  my 
life.  A  year  later  the  dun  clouds  of  war  enveloped  the  coun- 
try. Five  years  elapsed,  and  when  I  returned  to  Athens  in 
September,  1866,  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  at  the  Univer- 
sity, there  was  Grady,  rising  junior.  The  beautiful  boy  had 
become  a  beautiful  youth.  His  sunny  nature  had  become 
even  brighter.  His  generosity  had  become  a  fault.  When  I 
had  known  him  in  '59,  his  father  was,  perhaps,  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  enterprising  merchant  of  northeast  Georgia ;  he 
was  a  sturdy  North  Carolinian  with  that  robustness  and  shrewd 
vigor  of  intellectuality  which,  with  men  from  that  section, 
has  seemed,  in  many  instances,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  elaborate  culture.  A  soldier  and  officer  of  the  Confederacy, 
he  had  fallen  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  in  one  of  the  des- 
perate battles  on  the  lines  at  Petersburg,  when  the  immortal 
army  of  northern  Virginia  had,  in  the  language  of  the  gallant 
Gordon,  been  "  fought  to  a  frazzle."     The  brave  soldier  and 
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thrifty  merchant  had  left  a  large  estate.  Grady  was  living 
with  his  mother,  in  that  lovely,  old-fashioned  home  of  which, 
in  Boston,  he  caught  the  vision,  "  with  its  lofty  pillars,  and 
white  pigeons  fluttering  down  through  the  golden  air." 

His  college  life  was  a  miracle  of  sweetness  and  goodness ; 
never  did  a  glass  of  wine  moisten  his  lips.  Never  did  an 
oath  or  an  obscene  word  defile  that  tongue  whose  honeyed 
accents  in  time  to  come  were  to  persuade  the  millions  of  the 
fidelity  and  patriotism  of  the  people  he  loved.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  look  of  amazement,  of  indulgent  but  all  in- 
trepid forbearance,  which  came  into  his  face  when  one  day  a 
college  bully  offered  to  insult  him.  In  those  days  of  innu- 
merable college  flirtations  he  had  but  one  sweetheart,  and  she 
the  beautiful  girl  who  became  his  wife  and  is  now  the  mother 
of  his  children  and  his  bereaved  and  disconsolate  widow. 

This  sweetness  of  disposition  ran  through  his  whole  life. 
If  the  great  journal  of  which  he  became  an  editor  was  en- 
gaged in  an  acrimonious  controversy,  some  other  writer  was 
detailed  to  conduct  it.     Grady  had  no  taste  for  controversy 
of  any  acrid  sort,  and  I  recall  but  perhaps  one  exception  in 
his  whole  editorial  life.      Dut  while  he  would  never  quarrel,  I 
had  the  best  right  to  know,  when  the  emergency  came  he 
had  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero.     Well  do  I  remember  the  out- 
come of  a  thoughtlessly  cruel  practical  joke,  which  resulted 
in    showing  me   and   many   others    the  splendid   fire   of  his 
courage.     Early  in  my  college  life,  as  Grady  and  I  were  walk- 
ing in  a  dark  night  on  the  lonely  streets  of  Cobham  to  a 
supposed  meeting  of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity  we  were  waylaid 
by  a  number  of  our    college    mates.     I  was  in   the  secret, 
Grady  was  not.     A  huge  navy  revolver,  with  every  cylinder 
loaded  with  blank  cartridges,  had  been  thrust  upon  him  as  a 
means  of  defense  from  a  band  of  mythical  outlaws,  who  had 
made  purely  imaginary  threats  of  the  bloodiest   description 
against  everybody  in  general   and   the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity in  particular.     Grady  put  the  revolver  in  his  pocket 
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and  promised  to  stand  by  me,  and  well  did  he  redeem  the 
promise.  We  started,  and  as  we  passed  a  dark  grove  near  the 
residence  of  General  Howell  Cobb  the  band  of  supposed 
assassins  rushed  upon  us  with  demoniac  yells,  and  firing  a 
veritable  mitraille  of  pistol  shots  with  powder  charges. 
Thoughtless  boy  that  I  was.  I  shouted  a  defiance  to  the 
assassins  and  called  to  Grady  to  stand  by  me  and  I  gave  shot 
for  shot  as  fast  as  I  could  pull  the  trigger.  The  dear  fellow 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  were  assailed  by  over- 
whelming odds  in  armed  desperate  foes,  but  he  stood  by  my 
side,  firing  straight  at  the  on-rushing  foe,  until,  and  not  until, 
after  several  volleys  I  was  shot  dead  and  dropped  to  the 
ground,  when,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  his  ally 
killed,  he  made  a  masterly  retreat.  Dear,  kindly,  gallant 
nature,  little  didst  thou  deem  that  this  boyish  prank,  prac- 
ticed by  those  whose  familiar  love  embolden  them,  and  all  in 
the  riotous  exuberance  of  careless  youth,  would  so  soon  be 
recalled  when  thou  vvert  gone,  recalled  with  sighs  and  tears 
to  testify  that  thy  gentle  life  had  under  its  kindly  surface  a 
soul  as  fearless  as  ever  "swarmed  up  the  breach  at  Ascalon." 

Before  attaining  his  majority,  Grady  had  com- 
pleted the  full  University  course  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  distinction.  In  his  eraduatine  class  were 
at  least  a  dozen  talented  and  brilliant  men,  who 
have  since  achieved  eminence  in  various  walks  of 
life.  But  by  common  consent  Grady  was  the  most 
promising  member  of  the  class. 

After  leaving  Athens,  Grady  was  persuaded  to 
take  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, and  thither  he  went  without  delay.  Here, 
as  at  Athens,  he  forged  easily  ahead  of  his  fellow- 
students,  and  before  many  months  had  passed, 
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was,  by  general  agreement,  the  genius  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Professors  and  students  awarded  him  the 
palm  and  joined  in  proclaiming  him  the  "  Young 
Georgia  Cicero." 

After  leaving  the  Virginia  University,  Grady  re- 
turned to  his  old  home  in  Athens.  Soon  afterward 
he  moved  to  Rome,  and  now,  it  may  be  said,  his 
career  as  a  journalist  began.  He  bought  an 
interest  in  the  leading  local  paper,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  pen  was  never 
idle. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Grady  becomes  a  Member  of  the  Georgia  Press  Association — He 
does  Brilliant  Work  for  the  New  York  Herald— The  Career  of  the 
Atlanta  Herald — Mr.  Grady  becomes  part  Owner  and  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. — Specimens  of  his  Writings,  and 
Interesting  Facts  about  his  Professional  Life. 

THE  Georgia  Press  Association  met  in  Au- 
gusta, in  1870.  Henry  Grady  was  then 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Rome  Commercial,  He 
was  a  mere  stripling,  and  when  he  joined  the 
Press  Association  was  its  youngest  member. 

He  was  a  striking  and  manly  youth,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting-  figures  in  the  con- 
vention.  His  modesty  deterred  him  from  taking 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings,  although 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was,  though  young  and 
inexperienced,  the  peer  of  any  member  of  the 
body. 

Various  members  were  called  upon,  at  a  ban- 
quet tendered  the  association,  for  impromptu 
responses  to  toasts.  The  speech  of  the  young 
editor  from  Rome  was  bright,  pungent  and  witty. 

By  common  consent  it  was  the  gem  of  the  even- 
(32) 
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ing;  and  he  incontinently  won  distinction  as  an 
off-hand  speaker. 

This  was  his  debut  as  a  public  speaker  as  it 
was  his  entree  into  the  journalistic  world. 

The  Commercial  was  his  first  newspaper  ven- 
ture. His  writings  during  this  period  were 
characterized  by  a  sparkling  robustness  and  pic- 
turesque originality  which  caused  them  to  be 
widely  read  and  freely  quoted. 

Rome  was  at  that  period  a  small  straggling 
town,  and  the  field  was  far  too  circumscribed  for 
such  a  marauding  intellect  and  soaring  crenius  as 
•Henry  Grady's.  So  he  soon  quitted  that  place 
and  moved  to  Atlanta. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  made  an  Atlanta 
reputation,  and  he  was  pointed  out  in  the  streets 
as  a  remarkable  young  man.  Even  thus  early 
he  gave  promise  of  a  career  of  distinguished 
usefulness  and  prominence. 

The  South  was  in  the  throes  of  reconstruction. 

The  nightmare  of  negro  rule  hung  like  a  pall 
over  the  Southland,  and  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  galled  under  the  yoke.  The  South 
was  misunderstood,  misrepresented  and  maligned 
by  the  newspaper  correspondents  who  came 
hither  from  the  North  and  East. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  owner  of  the  great 
New  York  Herald,  was  a  friend  of  the  South  and 
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he  determined  that  the  readers  of  his  paper 
should  be  permitted  to  see  the  truth  at  all 
hazards.  He  wanted  a  fearless,  a  discreet,  an 
enterprising,  and  a  capable  correspondent,  one 
whose  vision  was  not  blurred  by  sectional  hate 
or  prejudice. 

Such  a  man  was  Henry  Grady,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  Georgia  representative  of  the  Herald. 

He  soon  acquired  high  reputation  as  the  Herald 
correspondent.  As  its  special  representative  in 
Florida  during  the  memorable  campaign  of  1876, 
when  the  returning  board  of  that  State  sought  to 
set  aside  the  will  of  the  people,  he  did  notably 
good  work.  He  gave  graphic  and  truthful  pictures 
of  the  condition  of  the  South.  In  striking  language 
he  depicted  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  the  South- 
ern people,  and  with  a  brave  and  unfaltering  pur- 
pose he  unearthed  frauds  and  exposed  to  public 
view  the  usurpation  of  the  authorities  hoisted  into 
power  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

During  that  sad  and  eventful  period  in  the 
South's  history  Mr.  Grady  rendered  invaluable 
service.  All  his  writings  breathed  an  inflexible 
loyalty  to  principles  and  steadfast  devotion  to  an 
exalted  patriotism. 

Soon  after  the  Hamburg  riots  in  South  Caro- 
lina Mr.  Grady  was  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
the  trouble.  In  company  with  Colonel  Askley, 
of  Aiken,  he  hurriedly  rode  over  the  country,  visit- 
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ing  the  various  points  where  the  whites  and  blacks 
had  been  engaged  in  deadly  strife.  He  made  not 
one  note  or  memorandum  during  the  day's  investi- 
gation ;  but  names  and  important  incidents  were 
fixed  on  his  mental  camera,  and  when  he  went 
to  his  hotel  he  passed  the  entire  night  in  writing 
out  every  detail  of  the  riots.  His  report  covered 
ten  columns  of  small  type  in  the  Herald,  being 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  descriptive 
writing  ever  done  by  any  newspaper  correspond- 
ent. 

Previous  to  this  time  Mr.  Grady  had  already 
won  his  spurs  as  the  leading  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Herald. 

It  was  in  1872  that  he  purchased  an  interest  in 
this  newspaper,  which,  under  his  management, 
soon  became  prosperous  and  influential.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  newspapers  ever  pub- 
lished in  Georgia.  Mr.  Grady  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Sinclair  Abrams,  a  dashing  and  original 
writer,  and  a  man  of  dauntless  courage.  These 
two  men  constituted  an  editorial  team  never 
equalled  in  the  South.  They  agreed  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  worked  harmoniously  together. 

The  Herald  immediately  became  an  active  rival 
of  the  Constitution,  the  only  other  daily  newspaper 
in  Atlanta. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  journals  was  the 
sharpest  and  hottest  in  the  history  of  Southern 
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journalism.  In  every  issue  of  the  Herald  Mr. 
Grady's  energy,  originality,  audacity  and  enter- 
prise could  be  seen.  His  individuality  was  im- 
pressed upon  every  article.  He  showed  such 
amazing  fertility  in  resources  and  expedients  that 
his  rival  respected  him  and  feared  him.  The 
special  editions  of  the  Herald  were  splendid  ex- 
hibitions of  genuine  newspaper  enterprise,  and 
were  really  in  advance  of  their  time.  They  were 
got  out  regardless  of  expense,  replete  with  new 
and  attractive  features.  The  paper  won  great 
popularity,  but  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Grady  always  evinced  a  penchant  for  unique 
methods  in  journalism.  A  writer  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  said  recently  in  this  connection : 

Even  then  Mr.  Grady  showed  a  disposition  to  originate  his 
own  methods  in  journalism.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
newspaper  readers  are  wedded  to  old  fashioned  styles,  or 
rather  to  the  fashions  with  which  they  are  familiar.  There  is 
in  every  man  an  inborn  thirst  for  notoriety,  and  when  the 
reading  public  saw  that  the  new  paper  had  something  solid 
back  of  its  daring  innovations,  a  hearty  response  in  the  shape 
of  patronage  flowed  in  from  every  quarter.  But  the  story  of 
the  Herald  cannot  be  told  here.  After  the  sharpest  competi- 
tion with  the  Constitution  ever  known  between  any  two  papers 
in  the  South  it  disappeared  from  the  field.  By  this  time  its 
editor's  abilities  had  made  him  many  friends  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home. 

The  Herald's  failure  was  the  supreme  disap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Grady's  life,  and  he  did  not  for 
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many  years  cease  to  lament  its  demise.  But  his 
star  was  not  set  for  lonof.  He  was  destined  soon 
to  achieve  greater  results  than  were  ever  dreamt 
of  in  his  optimistic  philosophy. 

He  did  regular  work  as  the  Atlanta  correspond- 
ent of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  filling  about  two 
columns  in  that  journal  every  day.  By  dint  of 
systematic  industry  and  unflagging  energy  he 
managed  to  make  a  good  income  and  to  lay  aside 
enough  money  with  which  to  buy  a  fourth  inter- 
est in  the  Constitution  in  1880. 

This  journal  was  then  in  a  precarious  condition, 
barely  self-supporting,  and  it  required  all  Mr. 
Grady's  genius,  all  Captain  Howell's  political 
finesse,  and  all  Mr.  Hemphill's  business  sagacity 
to  pull  it  over  the  shoals  of  adversity  and  guide 
it  into  a  haven  of  prosperity. 

Captain  E.  P.  Howell,  a  popular  and  able  law- 
yer, was  its  editor-in-chief;  Mr.  W.  A.  Hemphill, 
a  man  of  phenomenal  tact  and  financial  sagacity, 
was  the  business  manager,  and  Mr.  Grady  was 
the  managing  editor.  Upon  him  devolved  the 
editorial  responsibilities.  At  this  time  the  erudite 
and  distinguished  Colonel  I.  W.  Avery  was  on 
the  editorial  staff,  and  the  great  negro  dialect 
writer,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  was  a  special  writer. 
The  philosopher,  "Bill  Arp,"  was  a  regular  con- 
tributor, and  "Betsy  Hamilton"  wrote  occasional 
sketches.       Mr.    Grady    soon    demonstrated   his 
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peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  of  managing 
editor.  His  first  work  was  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  the  force  of  reporters.  He  employed 
a  force  of  the  most  capable  young  men  he  could 
find,  and  exacted  of  them  careful  work. 

Colonel  I.  W.  Avery,  in  his  History  of  Georgia, 
thus  speaks  of  the  managing  editor: 

Mr.  Grady's  flashing  and  inimitable  sketches,  editorials 
and  articles  give  an  unremitting  sparkle  to  the  paper.  His 
contemporaries  on  the  journal  will  consider  it  no  derogation 
to  their  high  claims  to  say  that  Mr.  Grady  is  the  genius  of 
this  powerful  paper.  There  is  a  vividness  and  audacity  and 
a  velvety  splendor  about  his  articles  that  are  peculiar  to  him- 
self, that  no  other  man  has  approximated. 

Mr.  Grady's  whole  heart  was  in  his  newspaper 
work,  and  his  industry  knew  no  limits.  His  brain 
was  ever  active,  busy  with  projects  destined  to 
push  forward  Atlanta  and  the  Constitution.  In  his 
fertile  brain  many  audacious  enterprises  were 
born. 

The  columns  of  his  paper  glowed  with  vitality. 
Soon  the  Constitution  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  prodigious   intellect  of   its   manager  fore- 
casted many  happenings  which  caught  all   other 
newspapers,  save  his  own,  unaware.      Thus  the 
Constitution  secured  many  conspicuous  "  scoops  ' 
over  its  contemporaries,  and  came  to  be  regarded 
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as  the  livest  and  most  wide-awake  newspaper 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

The  leading  articles  came  hot  from  Grady's 
trenchant  and  facile  pen,  and  were  copied  every- 
where and  quoted  as  fine  examples  of  nervous 
and  idiomatic  English. 

His  editorial  writings  combined  in  a  remark- 
able degree  elegance  and  virility,  pathos  and 
humor,  dignity  and  ease.  They  were  esteemed 
as  models.  Editors  throughout  Georgia  and 
elsewhere  be^an  to  imitate  them.  Since  then 
the  number  of  these  imitators  has  largely  in- 
creased. 

The  subjoined  article,  dashed  off  by  Mr.  Grady 
upon  the  announcement  of  General  Toombs's 
death,  has  been  universally  admired,  and  praised 
by  some  of  the  best  critics  in  this  country.  It  is 
doubtful  if  anything  equal  to  this  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  newspaper  literature.  This 
one  article  is  enough  to  immortalize  Grady. 

The  kingliest  of  Georgians  is  dead ! 

The  rich  life,  riotous  in  affluence,  is  spent  at  last.  The 
deeps  through  which  it  swept  in  thunderous  majesty  and  the 
shoals  over  which  it  tumbled  noisily  are  drained  and  bare. 

Bob  Toombs  is  no  more  ! 

Quenched  is  this  imperious  life.  Stilled  is  the  mighty 
heart.  Gone,  the  dauntless  spirit.  At  rest,  the  turbulent 
emotions.     Pulseless,  the  splendid  form. 

If  God  ever  made  the  body  of  mortal  man  to  shine  with 
the  hope  and  inspiration  of  immortality,  surely  here  it  was. 
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In  the  splendor  of  his  beauty,  in  the  mightiness  of  his  strength, 
in  the  vitality  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  rushed  through 
his  veins,  in  the  ease  with  which  he  conquered  and  the  heights 
to  which  he  soared,  in  the  scope  and  freedom  and  boundless 
comprehension  of  his  powers  there  was  little  suggestion  of 
decay.  Dazzled  by  his  kingly  beauty  and  majesty  one  might 
have  said  :    "  Surely  he  will  conquer  death  !" 

But  the  course  of  nature  is  unchangeable.  Even  the  eagle's 
wings  grow  weary  and  are  folded,  and  the  strong  man  totters 
to  the  welcome  grave.  The  glory  fades  from  the  cheek  and 
the  light  dies  in  the  eye.  The  majesty  departs  from  the  pallid 
brow,  and  the  rich  blood  falters  in  the  veins.  The  tongue 
that  summoned  forty  million  people  to  war  babbles  unmean- 
ingly in  its  hollow  cavern.  The  fingers  that  easily  split  this 
continent  in  two  beat  the  air  pitifully  for  support  and  guid- 
ance. The  mighty  spirit  that  bent  senators  to  its  will  and  that 
forged  earth's  bloodiest  revolution,  sicklied  o'er  at  last  with 
uplifting  shadows,  creeps  aimlessly  within  the  walls  of  mem- 
ory, and  weeps  or  laughs  alike  within  itself. 

Then  God,  in  his  wise  and  infinite  mercy,  comes  and  ends 
it  all !  His  gentle  hands  clasp  the  wandering  fingers.  His 
kiss  touches  the  maundering  lips.  There  is  peace  at  last. 
Georgia's  glorious  son  sleeps.  The  un forgiven  rebel  awaits, 
in  unbroken  stillness,  the  final  judgment  of  God.  And  death, 
touching  the  tranquil  face  with  his  unspeakable  solemnity,  re- 
vives therein  something  of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  youth, 
that  his  people,  gazing  through  the  mist  of  tears,  may  see 
him  last  as  they  loved  him  best,  when  he  stood  among  them 
in  his  kingly  splendor. 

No  man  was  more  intimately  associated  with 
Mr.  Grady  in  his  newspaper  work  than  was  Col- 
onel I.  W.  Avery,  now  of  Washington  City.     He 
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saw  his  budding  genius  and  watched  it  burst  into 
the  full-blown  rose  of  success. 

Colonel  Avery  was  asked  by  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  to  contribute  something  about  his  dead  co- 
worker, and  he  wrote  as  follows : 

It  happened  to  me  to  be  connected  with  his  early  career 
very  closely,  and  I  learned  his  wonderful  native  gifts.  As 
the  editor  of  the  Constitution  for  years  in  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  periods  of  the  State  I  had  first  experience 
of  Mr.  Grady.  It  was  a  hobby  of  mine  to  cultivate  good 
correspondence.  Through  Mr.  W.  A.  Hemphill,  that  great 
newspaper  manager  of  Athens,  as  Mr.  Grady  was,  the  latter 
when  only  nineteen  years  old,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  sent  a  letter  signed  "  King  Hans  "  for  publication. 
It  had  the  marks  that  signalize  him  to-day — sparkle,  delicious 
humor,  affluent  diction,  descriptive  verity,  luxuriance  of  im- 
agination and  the  rares't  vein  of  thought.  I  wrote  him  to 
send  his  uncommon  missives  often.  The  imperial  boy  be 
came  the  leader  of  a  galaxy  of  fine  contributors,  among 
whom  I  may  name  Rev.  Atticus  Haygood,  on  Christian 
themes ;  Chancellor  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  about  classical  litera- 
ture ;  E.  Hurlburt,  with  statistical  wealth  ;  Charles  Wood- 
bury, as  to  our  colleges  and  educators,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Colonel  Hurlburt,  as  manager  of  the  State  road,  originated 
the  "  Press  excursion,"  that  is  so  potent  a  factor  now,  and  I 
telegraphed  Mr.  Grady,  who  was  in  Athens,  and  through  the 
university,  to  represent  the  Constitution.  He  eclipsed  the 
whole  press  gang,  this  inexperienced  youth,  and  his  reports, 
bristling  with  fact,  fancy  and  fun,  were  adopted  over  the 
whole  State,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  this  experience 
bent  him  into  journalism,  where  he  found  his  right  field. 

I  afterwards  bought  an  interest  in  the  Atlanta  Herald,  and 
Robert  Alston,  Mr.  Grady  and  I  pushed  it  a  year,  when  my 
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health  gave  way  and  I  sold  out.  Mr.  Grady  did  some  bright 
work,  and  the  paper  forged  ahead,  but  finally  fell  under  its 
old  debts,  incurred  by  its  founder.  Association  after  this 
with  Mr.  Grady  led  me  to  acquaintance  with  his  methods  and 
ability  later.  He  was  a  composite  character.  He  had  genius 
of  a  high  and  varied  order,  and  combined  qualities  remark- 
able because  seemingly  inconsistent.  For  instance,  with  a 
fervent  nature,  boundless  energy  when  interested,  intense 
self-will  and  a  warm  temperament,  he  had  a  conservatism  as 
steady  and  thoughtful  as  ever  I  have  known.  With  a  glitter- 
ing imagination,  he  was  self-poised,  tactful  and  just.  Pas- 
sion never  governed  him  in  large  matters,  and  no  man  ever 
subordinated  prejudice  and  temper  to  success  of  his  cause 
with  firmer  will  than  he.  He  was  able  to  meet  the  most  try- 
ing occasion  with  consummate  control  and  judgment.  He 
was  a  cool  user  of  all  needed  discretion,  and  his  forbearance 
and  self-command  were  marvellous.  The  restraints  he  put 
upon  his  impetuous  nature  were  a  wonder.  The  deliberate 
effort  with  which  he  worked  results  was  extraordinary. 

For  several  years  the  initials  "  H.  W.  G."  were 
signed  to  most  of  the  articles  Mr.  Grady  wrote, 
and  they  became  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Constitution. 

An  eminent  litterateur  thus  speaks  of  Mr. 
Grady's  style,  and  writes  charmingly  as  one  who 
was  closely  associated  with  him  on  the  great 
Atlanta  daily : 

Touching  Grady's  writings,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  they  contain  passages  which  worthily  emulate  the 
musical  prose  of  Addison  or  the  charming  humor  of  Irving. 
"  H.  W.  G." — the  nom  de  plume  of  Henry  W.  Grady. 
How  often  have  we  for  the  time  eschewed  the  plethoric  press 
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dispatches,  the  sage  wisdom  of  the  leader,  the  pointed  pun- 
gency of  the  paragraph,  and  the  lurid  headlines  of  the  last 
horrid  sensation,  to  pounce  with  eager  avidity  on  the  opima 
dapes  which  is  always  served  with  the  rarest  juices  of  natural 
fatness,  and  the  most  piquant  sauce  of  genuine  humor,  by  this 
chef  de  cuisine  of  the  muses  ! 

Henry  Grady  we  have  known  intimately  from  his  child- 
hood. He  is  the  Christopher  North  of  Southern  writers. 
Days  with  him  are  days  of  delight ;  the  nights  are  nodes 
ambrosiancz.  In  college  he  mastered  everything  easily — too 
easily,  perhaps,  because  the  tortoise  who  scuffled  along  over 
the  curriculum  would  sometimes  pass  him  a  few  laps  while 
the  fleet-footed  contestant,  confident  of  his  speed,  was  sleep- 
ing. But  we  have  ever  been  of  those  who  bitterly  resisted 
overtraining  in  horses,  in  muscle,  in  mind.  With  any- 
thing like  fair  odds,  blood,  brain  and  high  resolution  will  at 
least  safely  compete  with  that  ''enforced  gait  of  a  shuffling 
nag,"  by  which  the  unyielding  gear  of  college  training  im- 
proves the  scrub  and  stiffens  the  thoroughbred.  Grady  never 
yielded  to  the  break-bit.  Unlike  most  men  of  his  original 
intellectual  and  physical  prowess,  Grady  is  as  temperate  as  an 
anchorite.  His  head  is  ever  free  from  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 
His  nerves,  when  the  birds  are  singing  their  matins,  never 
tremble  from  last  night's  potations,  for  the  night  saw  no  po- 
tations save  from  the  Pierian  spring. 

We  think  that  Grady  excels  in  descriptive  writing.  This 
is  but  natural.  With  every  power  of  vigorous  health  and  un- 
injured manhood,  with  a  love  of  all  natural  sights  and  sounds, 
a  love  so  poetical  that  in  times  past,  with  gun  in  hand,  but 
with  no  thought  of  murder  in  His  heart,  we  have  known  him 
to  watch  with  curious  delight  the  furtive  practices  of  the  un- 
suspecting squirrel,  or,  again,  under  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple-trees,  lull  himself  with  the  drowsy  humming  of  the 
bees,  or  stop  to  listen  and  laugh  slyly  at  the  querulous 
wrangling  of  the  jay  birds,  or  stand  while  the  glimmering 
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landscape  faded  to  the  sight,  and,  with  quiet  joy,  take  sweet 
draughts  of  pleasure  from  that  most  charming  of  all  hours 
and  prospects — a  summer  sunset  in  the  Georgia  country.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  allusions  to  the  goddess  at 
whose  shrine  he  worships  should  be  made  with  rare  and 
charming  felicity. 

Grady's  style  is  not  classified  by  Dr.  Blair.  It  is  original 
as  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  imitate  it,  but  the  imitations  have  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  original  that  the  daubs  of  the  renaissance  have 
to  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  One  great  feature  of  his 
work  is  its  versatility.  Sometimes  he  is  one  of  the  heavily- 
armed  cuirassiers,  who  will  bear  down  on  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  with  the  momentum  of  Mildhaud  or  Nansouty,  but 
more  often  he  is  the  Tirailleur,  quick  and  sudden,  searching 
the  weak  points  of  the  opposite  lines  of  boundless  "corps 
d'esprit,"  always  ready  for  a  fight  or  a  feast,  though  it  be 
stolen,  and  withal  never  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the 
Vivandiere,  and  generally  fascinated  by  every  Vivandiere  in 
the  army. 

As  a  political  writer  Grady  is  at  his  best.  His  love  for 
politics  is  actually  a  passion  without  a  sordid  desire.  We 
doubt  if  he  would  accept  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
Like  the  true  gamester's  devotion  to  his  absorbing  chance,  so 
is  Grady's  devotion  to  politics,  not  for  the  spoils,  but  to  win. 

As  a  word-painter  Grady  equalled  Ouida.  He 
stood  very  close  to  Nature,  and  when  he  spoke 
you  were  sure  to  hear  her  voice  and  no  other. 

Just  one  year  before  his  body  was  committed 
to  the  tomb  in  Oakland  Cemetery  he  painted  this 
exquisite  picture  of  a  perfect  Christmas  Day : 

No  man  or  woman  now  living  will  see  again  such  a  Christ- 
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mas  Day  as  the  one  which  closed  yesterday,  when  the  dying 
sun  piled  the  western  skies  with  gold  and  purple. 

A  winter  day  it  was,  shot  to  the  core  with  sunshine.  It 
was  enchanting  to  walk  abroad  in  its  prodigal  beauty,  to 
breathe  its  elixir,  to  reach  out  the  hands  and  plunge  them 
open-fingered  through  its  pulsing  waves  of  warmth  and  fresh- 
ness. It  was  June  and  November  welded  and  fused  into  a 
perfect  glory  that  held  the  sunshine  and  snow  beneath  tender 
and  splendid  skies.  To  have  winnowed  such  a  day  from  the 
teeming  winter  was  to  have  found  an  odorous  peach  on  a 
bough  whipped  in  the  storms  of  winter.  One  caught  the 
musk  of  yellow  grain,  the  flavor  of  ripening  nuts,  the  fra- 
grance of  strawberries,  the  exquisite  odor  of  violets,  the  aroma 
of  all  seasons  in  the  wonderful  day.  The  hum  of  bees  under- 
rode  the  whistling  wings  of  wild  geese  flying  southward. 
The  fires  slept  in  drowsing  grates,  while  the  people,  marvel- 
ling outdoors,  watched  the  soft  winds  woo  the  roses  and  the 
lilies. 

Truly,  it  was  a  day  of  days.  Amid  its  riotous  luxury 
surely  life  was  worth  living  to  hold  up  the  head  and  breathe 
it  in  as  thirsting  men  drink  water ;  to  put  every  sense  on  its 
gracious  excellence ;  to  throw  the  hands  wide  apart  and  hug 
whole  armfuls  of  the  day  close  to  the  heart,  till  the  heart 
itself  is  enraptured  and  illumined.  God's  benediction  came 
down  with  the  day,  slow  dropping  from  the  skies.  God's 
smile  was  its  light,  and  all  through  and  through  its  supernal 
beauty  and  stillness,  unspoken  but  appealing  to  every  heart 
and  sanctifying  every  soul,  was  his  invocation  and  promise — 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

The  few  examples  of  his  writings  given  in  this 
sketch  will  convey  no  just  idea  of  his  amazing 
versatility  and  many-sided  genius.  Elsewhere  in 
this  volume  are  grouped  selections  which  will 
show  him  as  the  oreat  editor  that  he  was. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Grady  as  the  Patron  of  Games  and  Sports — The  Great  Prohibition 
Contest  in  Atlanta — Mr.  Grady's  Conspicuous  Part  Therein — The 
Piedmont  Exposition — Other  Enterprises  which  he  Projected — 
Interesting  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences. 

MR.  GRADY  was  passionately  fond  of  all 
out-door  sports  and  games  and  supported 
them  liberally.  Soon  after  the  baseball  fever 
struck  Atlanta,  a  few  years  ago,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  game  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  Atlanta  Base 
Ball  Association,  and  devoted  much  time  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  make  it  success- 
ful. He  had  his  reporters  to  write  up  every 
game  in  extenso,  and  not  infrequently  wrote  the 
reports  himself. 

The  Constitution  published  the  liveliest  and 
fullest  baseball  department  of  any  other  Southern 
newspaper,  and  Mr.  Grady  was  regarded  as  a 
great  authority  on  the  national  game.  With 
baseball  players  and  all  other  sportsmen  he  was 

popular. 
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The  interest  he  showed  in  walking  matches, 
boxing  contests,  foot  races,  bicycle  races,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  athletic  exhibitions  was  something 
remarkable  for  a  man  in  his  position.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Chess  and  Checker  Club, 
and  always  opened  his  columns  for  full  reports  of 
matches  or  tournaments. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Grady  was  something  of 
an  athlete,  being  one  of  the  swiftest  runners  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  George  Cassin,  a  citizen  of  Atlanta,  tells 
the  following  interesting  story  : 

.  While  Grady  was  in  college  at  Athens,  the  University  base 
ball  club  came  to  Atlanta  to  play  us  a  game  of  ball.  Grady 
was  the  fastest  runner  in  college,  and  I  could  beat  anybody  in 
Atlanta.  Charlie  Collier  told  Grady,  on  a  visit  to  Athens, 
that  there  was  a  fellow  in  Atlanta  that  could  beat  him  run- 
ning. Grady  worried  about  it  a  good  deal,  and  when  the 
Athens  club  came  here,  he  came  along,  too,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  beating  me  in  a  foot  race.  He  came  straight 
from  the  train  to  where  we  were  playing  ball,  out  on  Decatur 
street,  near  Oakland  cemetery,  and  wanted  to  race  then  and 
there.  I  never  saw  such  an  impetuous  fellow.  He  kept  on 
begging  for  a  race  until  I  was  obliged  to  run.  Some  Atlanta 
fellow  loaned  me  a  pair  of  low-quartered  shoes.  They  were 
run  down  at  the  heel  and  too  tight  for  me,  but  I  couldn't 
back  out.  We  ran  one  hundred  yards  and  it  was  decided 
that  Grady  beat  me  two  inches  and  a  half.  We  immediately 
arranged  for  another  race  next  day.  I  was  confident  that  1 
could  beat  him.  I  had  on  my  own  shoes  that  day  and  I  felt 
like  running.     We  tried  another  one  hundred  yards  on  the  lot 
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where  the  new  capital  is  now,  and  I  beat  him  five  feet.  Noth- 
ing would  do  Grady,  but  we  must  try  it  over  next  day. 
Quite  a  crowd  gathered  out  near  the  old  barracks  to  see  the 
deciding  race.  I  beat  him  again  about  five  feet.  I  never 
saw  a  fellow  so  keenly  disappointed.  "  You've  got  the  wind 
on  me,"  said  he,  "let's  make  it  eighty  yards."  I  had  to 
agree,  and  that  time  I  beat  him  about  three  feet.  "  Let's 
make  it  sixty,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  we  stopped.  He  kept  on 
begging  until  I  had  to  run  again.  That  time  I  beat  him 
about  a  foot.  "You've  still  got  the  wind  on  me,"  said 
Grady.  "Let's  try  fifty  yards."  Just  at  this  point  some 
Atlanta  fellow  wanted  to  bet  with  Grady.  "  I  haven't  got  a 
cent,"  said  Grady.  The  talk  about  the  bet  shut  him  off,  and 
he  just  put  on  his  coat  and  started  for  town  like  he  didn't 
want  anybody  to  see  his  disappointment.  It  was  a  long 
time  then  before  I  saw  him  again.  About  six  years  ago  I  was 
in  a  meat  market  on  Peachtree  with  a  friend  when  Grady 
walked  in.  My  friend  laughed  as  soon  as  he  saw  Grady. 
"Henry,"  he  said,  pointing  to  me,  "do  you  know  that 
fellow?"  "George  Cassin,"  said  Grady  quickly,  and  shook 
hands  with  me.  We  talked  for  some  time  about  our  race, 
and  Grady  said  finally :  "  Do  you  know  what  two  things  hurt 
me  most  in  all  my  life?"  "I  know  one  of  them,"  said  I. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  race  was  one  of  them.  The  other 
was  when  the  Herald  went  under." 

Mr.  Hal  Moore,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Sunday 
Chronicle,  gives  the  following  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  Mr.  Grady : 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  met  Henry  Grady.  I 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  he  went  to 
Athens  on  a  visit.  I  was  introduced  to  him  casually  on 
Broad  street,  and  for  about  an  hour  I  was  entertained  with 
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his  delightful  conversation.  Although  comparatively  a  young 
man  at  that  time,  he  had  already  given  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  brilliant  talents  he  subsequently  developed.  Henry 
Grady  and  Bob  Alston  were  editors  of  the  Atlanta  Herald. 
The  rivalry  between  the  Constitution  and  the  Herald  was  bitter 
to  the  last  degree.  Atlanta  was  then  a  city  of  probably  not 
one-fifth  her  present  size,  and  yet  so  strenuous  were  their 
efforts  to  outstrip  each  other  that  the  papers  they  published 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  city  ten  times  the  size.  It  was  a 
fight  to  the  death,  and  to  such  extremes  did  they  go  in  their 
madness  for  supremacy  that  each  hired  a  special  engine  to 
distribute  their  papers  ahead  of  the  regular  train  on  the  West 
Point  road.  One  point  upon  which  he  conversed  in  a  most 
interesting  manner  was  this  :  By  some  means  the  Constitution 
gained  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Associated  Press  reports, 
which,  it  would  appear,  left  the  Herald  without  telegraph 
dispatches,  and  yet  the  Herald  continued  to  appear  with  the 
dispatches  as  usual.  Of  course  the  public,  and  especially  the 
Constitution  folks,  were  greatly  puzzled  to  know  how  it  was 
managed.  He  explained  it  in  this  way:  The  two  papers  oc- 
cupied adjoining  buildings,  and  the  noise  of  the  presses  could 
be  heard  distinctly  in  each.  The  Herald  would  start  its  press 
for  a  blind,  and  the  Constitution,  thinking  that  the  Herald 
had  everything  up,  would  also  start.  The  Herald  would  then 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  they  took  the 
dispatches.  The  matter  was  compromised,  but  the  Herald 
finally  succumbed.  Among  other  interesting  things  that  Mr. 
Grady  relate  in  this  conversation  was  an  account  of  his 
election  as  final  orator  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
contest  narrowed  down  to  Noel  McHenryand  himself.  Mc- 
Henry  was  a  brilliant  young  fellow  from  Greensboro,  Ga. 
He  was  strikingly  handsome,  and  had  a  mind  richly  stored 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  and  was  a  capital 
debater,  but  had  been  blind  from  early  childhood.  McHenry 
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led  off  in  splendid  style,  but  when  in  the  midst  of  his  speech 
he  suddenly  reeled  and  almost  fell,  and  had  to  be  led  from 
the  stage.  The  same  disease  that  caused  his  blindness  had 
attacked  his  brain,  and  for  weeks  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
Grady,  of  course,  was  elected,  and  it  is  said  delivered  one  of 
the  finest  addresses  ever  heard  at  the  University. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1887  the 
prohibition  campaign  in  Atlanta  kept  the  city  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  excitement.  The  community 
was  agitated  as  it  had  never  been  before,  and 
society  and  business  circles  were  fearfully  disor- 
ganized. Such  excitement  had  never  been  known 
in  the  city. 

Public  feeling-  ran  high.  Houses  were  divided 
against  themselves.  Families  were  estranged. 
The  different  members  of  business  firms  were  at 
variance  with  each  other.  Fathers  were  arrayed 
against  their  sons.  One  brother  was  opposed  to 
another.  That  harmony  and  concert  of  action 
which  had  characterized  the  citizens  of  Atlanta 
and  enabled  them  to  accomplish  such  marvellous 
results  were  gone.  Dissensions,  bickerings,  crim- 
inations and  recriminations  were  the  rule. 

The  controversies  between  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  prohibition  were  marked  by  unex- 
ampled bitterness.  Acrimonious  debates  were 
indulged  in  without  regard  to  time  or  place. 
Fights  were  not  infrequent.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
city  would  become  a  veritable  Pandemonium. 
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The  prohibitionists  were  thoroughly  organized 
and  rigidly  disciplined,  and  so  were  the  anti-pro- 
hibitionists. Ward  clubs  were  formed  all  over 
the  city,  and  nightly  meetings  were  held. 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  proclaimed  prohi- 
bition doctrine  from  the  pulpit,  and  judges  deliv- 
ered temperance  homilies  from  the  bench.  Em- 
ployers lectured  their  clerks  and  laborers. 

The  local  press  teemed  with  prohibition  and 
anti-prohibition  literature.  All  other  questions 
were  for  the  nonce  thrust  aside.  Business  was 
paralyzed.  Progress  was  stopped.  The  great 
currents  of  enterprise  and  thrift  were  frozen. 
Public  undertakings  of  pith  and  moment  were 
allowed  to  lae. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  preserved  an  armed 
neutrality.  The  management  of  that  newspaper 
pursued  a  course  which  was  dictated  by  journal- 
istic sagacity  and  financial  acuteness. 

The  editor-in-chief,  Captain  Evan  P.  Howell, 
was  an  aggressive,  consistent  and  unflinching  anti- 
prohibitionist,  while  the  business  manager,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Hemphill,  was  a  violent  and  uncompromis- 
ing prohibitionist.  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Inman,  one 
of  the  four  owners  of  the  paper,  was  a  moderate 
advocate  of  prohibition.  Mr.  P.  J.  Moran,  the 
enterprising  and  intellectual  night  editor,  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable  antis  in  the  city. 

Most  of   the  members   of  the  editorial  staff 
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were  opposed  to  prohibition,  and  the  reporters, 
whilst  entertaining  views  of  their  own  on  the 
great  question,  were  discreet  enough  to  preserve 
a  golden  silence. 

The  policy  of  the  Constitution  was  to  show  each 
side  equal  favors ;  or  rather,  to  grant  neither  side 
any  favors  at  all.  It  was  announced  at  the  out- 
set that  the  paper  would  not  say  editorially  one 
word  in  favor  of  or  against  prohibition  ;  but  both 
sides  would  be  given  a  full  hearing,  and  accurate 
and  fair  reports  would  be  made  of  all  public 
meetings  held  by  both  sides.  It  was  also  given 
out  that  communications  touching  this  question 
would  be  published  only  as  advertisements  at  so 
much  a  line,  and  every  one  of  them  must  be 
labelled  "  communicated." 

The  public  knew  well  enough  where  three  of 
the  owners  of  the  Constitution  stood  touching  the 
great  issue  of  the  hour.  Captain  Howell,  Mr. 
Hemphill  and  Mr.  Inman  had  shown  their  hands. 
Naturally  enough  there  was  much  curiosity  to 
find  out  where  Mr.  Grady  stood,  and  the  question 
in  everybody's  mouth  was:  "  What  side  will  Grady 
take?" 

It  was  long  before  the  public  was  to  have  its 
curiosity  gratified. 

Both  sides  bid  high  for  Grady.  He  was  be- 
sieged by  delegations  of  citizens  who  sought  his 
influence.    One  day  his  office  would  be  filled  with 
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prohibitionists.  The  next  day  the  opposition 
would  occupy  his  sanctum.  He  was  worried  as 
no  man  since  the  days  of  Job  was  ever  pestered. 
Without  committing  himself  in  the  slightest  way 
he  would  entertain  with  rare  affability  these  war- 
ring factions,  and  both  sides  regarded  him  as  their 
ally. 

The  more  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Grady  thought 
they  detected  unmistakable  signs  of  his  leaning 
toward  prohibition.  He  was  seen  to  hold  fre- 
quent conferences  with  such  prohibition  leaders 
as  Judge  Hillyer,  Judge  Anderson,  Dr.  Haw- 
thorne and  others,  and  it  was  observed  that  soon 
his  office  became  inaccessible  to  the  leaders  of 
the  other  side.  He  was  giving  the  question  most 
careful  and  prayerful  deliberation.  He  was  weigh- 
ing in  his  mind  every  argument  and  every  con- 
sideration. It  was  very  unusual  for  him  to  halt 
when  confronted  by  any  grave  public  question, 
and  his  position  touching  any  issue  was  never 
allowed  to  seem  equivocal  very  long.  His  hes- 
itancy provoked  much  comment,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  "  straddling  the  fence." 

The  Weekly  Constitution  of  June  28th,  1887, 
contained  a  remarkable  editorial  article  on  the 
prohibition  question,  written  by  Mr.  Grady. 

The  writer's  position  could  no  longer  be  mis- 
understood. He  presented  a  formidable  array  of 
arguments  designed  to  show  the  beneficial  opera- 
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tion  of  the  prohibition  law,  and  he  urged  elo- 
quently the  re-enactment  and  perpetuation  of  that 
law. 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  he  said  : 

Prohibition  in  this  city  does  prohibit.  The  law  is  ob- 
served as  well  as  the  law  against  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  gambling,  theft,  and  other  offenses  of  like  char- 
acter. If  there  had  been  as  many  people  in  favor  of 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  theft,  gambling,  etc.,  as  there 
were  in  favor  of  the  retail  of  ardent  spirits,  twelve  months 
ago,  law  against  these  things  would  not  have  been  carried 
out  as  well  as  it  was  against  the  liquor  trade.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  small  majority  with  which  prohibition  was  carried, 
and  the  large  number  of  people  who  were  opposed  to  seeing 
it  prohibit,  the  law  has  been  marvellously  well  observed. 

As  this  article  was  not  published  in  the  Daily 
Constitution,  only  a  few  Atlantians  saw  it,  and  it 
excited  little  or  no  comment  till,  a  few  weeks  later, 
it  was  reproduced  in  its  entirety  in  the  Evening 
Capitol.     Then  it  evoked  much  talk. 

It  was  ascribed  by  many  to  one  of  the  prohibi- 
tion owners  of  the  Constitution;  and  for  a  lone 
time  it  was  not  known  positively  who  its  author 
was. 

Finally  its  authorship  was  avowed  by  Mr.  Grady. 

Henceforth  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  posi- 
tion on  the  prohibition  question.  It  was  many 
weeks  later,  however,  before  he  openly  espoused 
the  prohibition  cause. 
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The  executive  committee  of  the  prohibition 
party  arranged  a  series  of  mammoth  meetings  in 
a  lar^e  cotton  warehouse,  and  these  meetings 
were  held  during  the  latter  part  of  October  and 
the  first  part  of  November. 

In  obedience  to  the  unanimous  and  earnest  wish 
of  the  executive  committee,  Mr.  Grady  became 
one  of  the  campaign  orators.  He  delivered  sev- 
eral speeches  of  great  power  in  the  presence  of 
tremendous  crowds. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  greatest  ora- 
torical effort  of  his  life  was  the  grand  prohibition 
speech  in  the  cotton  wareroom,  the  full  text  of 
which  is  given  (as  it  was  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  orator  himself)  in  another  part  of  this  vol- 
ume. 

No  man  ever  worked  more  earnestly  for  the 
cause  he  loved  than  did  Mr.  Grady  in  this  mem- 
orable campaign. 

The  end  came.  The  prohibition  party  suffered 
an  overwhelming  defeat. 

Mr.  Grady  was  discomfited,  but  soon  recov- 
ered his  wonted  buoyancy  and  readdressed  him- 
self to  the  work  of  building  up  Atlanta  and 
reuniting  those  who  were  divided. 

In  this  glorious  work  his  success  was  splendid. 
It  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life. 

Before  his  end  came  he  was  permitted  to  realize 
that  consummation  so  devoutly  wished-  for,  and 
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saw  a  happy,  a  thrifty,  a  reunited  people,  and  the 
Gate  City  was  itself  again. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Mr.  Grady  cast  his  lot 
with  the  prohibition  party,  and  staked  his  all  on 
its  success. 

He  had  never  before  been  allied  with  a  losing 
cause ;  every  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  had 
succeeded,  and  in  his  bright  lexicon  could  be 
found  no  such  word  as  "failure." 

By  his  ardent  advocacy  of  prohibition  he  had 
undoubtedly  endeared  himself  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  Atlanta,  but  had  lost  caste 
with  the  anti-prohibitionists  and  their  allies. 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Grady 
about  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  editor  was 
found  in  his  private  office,  in  deep  revery.  Marks 
of  care  and  disappointment  on  his  face  made  him 
look  ten  years  older  than  before  the  election. 
Said  he,  in  answer  to  several  questions,  which  at 
first  he  seemed  not  to  hear :  "  I  have  heard  that 
I  said  I  would  give  $5,000  had  I  not  gone  into 
the  prohibition  canvass  and  made  the  speeches  I 
did.  That  statement  is  untrue.  I  am  proud  of 
the  part  I  took  in  that  contest,  and,  though  for 
once  I  find  myself  with  the  losing  side,  I  am  not 
cast  down  nor  despondent.  I  had  rather  lose 
whilst  fighting  for  morality  and  truth  than  triumph 
battling  for  whiskey.     No,  I  am  not  sorry  that  I 
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spoke  and  worked  for  prohibition,  and  I  am  will- 
ing every  word  of  mine  shall  stand." 

Mr.  Grady  was  the  prime  mover  in  all  enter- 
prises of  a  public  character.  It  was  he  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  holding  in  Atlanta  a  series  of 
grand  industrial  expositions  which  would  show  to 
the  world  the  wonderful  natural  advantages  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  wealth  of  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources.  He  organized  the  Piedmont 
Exposition  Association,  and  was  its  executive 
head,  doing  more  work  for  its  success  than  any 
other  half  dozen  men.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
after  conceiving  the  idea  of  the  exposition,  he  had 
mapped  out  the  full  scope  of  the  great  enterprise. 
In  one  hundred  and  four  days  from  that  time  the 
exposition  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  A 
barren  waste  and  a  forest  had  been,  as  if  by 
magic,  transformed  into  a  beautiful  park,  with  im- 
posing buildings. 

It  was  Mr.  Grady's  idea  to  bring  President 
Cleveland  and  his  wife  to  Atlanta  as  guests  of 
the  exposition.  There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  he  overcame  them.  The  President  came 
and  was  welcomed  by  one  hundred  thousand 
people. 

The  address  Mr.  Grady  made  on  this  occasion 
was  eloquent  and  patriotic,  and  delighted  the 
honored  guests. 
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The  exposition  of  1887  passed  off  successfully, 
and  to  Mr.  Grady  its  success  was  mainly  due. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  the  Piedmont  Exposition 
Company  held  another  successful  exhibition,  and 
Mr.  Grady  was  the  chief  commander  and  di- 
rector. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  that  exposition  he 
said:  "When  the  world's  fair  is  held  ten  years 
hence,  say  in  1900,  it  will  be  held  right  here  in 
Atlanta.  I  have  already  settled  this  matter  in 
my  mind.  By  then  Atlanta  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000.  It  is  just  about  4,000  days 
before  the  gates  of  the  world's  fair  will  be  opened 
in  Atlanta."  This  he  said  with  great  enthusiasm, 
showing  he  meant  every  word  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Grady  was  the  originator  of  the  Southern 
Chautauqua,  and  he  devoted  months  of  his  valu- 
able time  to  make  it  the  great  success  it  has 
become. 

The  magnificent  building  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  is  one  of  Atlanta's 
ornaments,  stands  as  one  of  Grady's  monuments; 
for,  but  for  his  efforts,  it  would  never  have  been 
erected. 

But  his  monuments  are  scattered  all  over  At- 
lanta. Most  of  the  public  buildings  which  adorn 
the  city  were  brought  into  existence  by  his  magi- 
cal pen. 

To  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  deeply 
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interested  in  Atlanta,  and  his  brain  was  teeming 

with  projects  destined  to  add  to  the  wealth  and 

fame  of  the  "Gate  City  of  the  South."     It  was  he 

who  first  gave  Atlanta  the  appellation. 

The  last  few  months  of  Mr.  Grady's  life  were 

uneventful,  and  nothing  noteworthy  happened  to 

bring   him    before    the    eye  of  the    public.     He 

worked  quietly  in   his  orifice  in   the   Constitution 

building.     It  is  estimated  that  he  gave  audience 

to  an  average  of  fifty  callers  a  day.    He  possessed 

great  tact  in  the  management  of  undesirable  Visi- 
ts t> 

tors,  of  whom  he  necessarily  had  many,  and  sel- 
dom indeed  did  any  caller  leave  him  feeling  he 
had  been  slighted. 

Many  pages  might  be  written  about  Mr.  Grady's 
office  life.  A  volume  could  be  filled  with  anec- 
dotes which  were  born  within  the  precincts  of  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Constitution. 

In  a  late  number  of  Current  Literatwe  a  writer 
gossips  about  Mr.  Grady's  office  life,  as  follows: 

He  is  of  an  elastic  temperament  and  believes  in  relaxation, 
works  like  a  Trojan,  and  frolics  with  the  zest  of  a  boy. 
When  he  gets  through  with  his  mail  in  the  morning  he  comes 
into  the  room  where  Wallace  Reed,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and 
the  other  members  of  the  editorial  force  are  engaged  and 
breaks  up  their  work  for  fifteen  minutes.  Sitting  on  Mr. 
Harris's  desk  he  brings  everybody  around  him,  and  the 
audience  is  regaled  with  jokes  and  a  running  satire  on  current 
events.  The  entertainment  winds  up  with  the  suddenness  of 
a  company  on  double-quick  coming  to  a  halt.     All  at  once 
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Mr.  Grady  puts  on  a  serious  face  and  retires  to  his  room, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him.  With  his  stenographer 
Jim — an  amiable  young  man  built  like  a  shoe  string  and 
capable  of  an  amazing  amount  of  good  work — Mr.  Grady  is 
closeted  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  amount  of  work  he  will  get 
through  in  an  hour  is  astonishing.  In  a  few  minutes  he  will 
lay  out  a  week's  work  for  his  staff.  The  incubation  of  his 
great  speeches  is  an  interesting  period.  He  is  lost  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  comes  into  the  office  some  morning  with  a 
sparkling  quotation  from  the  speech  that  is  to  be.  At  such 
times  he  asks  every  man's  criticism,  but  no  one  can  suggest 
an  improvement.  Some  of  his  matchless  passages  are 
evolved  in  the  presence  of  his  stenographer.  Walking  the 
room  and  gesticulating  as  if  before  an  audience,  he  rolls 
them  out  as  fast  as  Jim  can  take  them  down.  The  superb 
exordium  of  his  Virginia  speech,  which  Mr.  Dana  pro- 
nounced the  loftiest  style  of  poetry,  was  poured  out  in  this 
way  without  a  halt.  Mr.  Grady  is  intensely  social,  and  a 
large  part  of  his  time  is  given  to  those  who  come  to  call  on 
him  during  the  day.  There  is  hardly  one  of  these  callers 
who  does  not  pay  his  tribute  of  news.  If  he  knows  any- 
thing it  comes  out. 

Mr.  Grady  made  a  companion  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  staff,  whether  editorial  writer,  special 
contributor  or  reporter,  and  all  were  closely 
attached  to  him. 

He  was  fond  of  joking  with  them,  and  never 
was  offended  even  if  one  should  get  the  best  of 
him.  This,  however,  but  seldom  happened.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  reporters  adroitly  turned 
the  point  of  a  joke  against  him,  and  smarting 
under  the  thrust  Mr.  Grady  made  a  rather  angry 
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and  personal  retort,  which  cut  his  assailant  to  the 
quick.  In  a  moment  he  regretted  what  he  had 
done,  and  throwing  his  arm  around  the  reporter's 
neck,  said  :  "  Forgive  me  if  I  have  wounded  you. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  hurt  your  feelings." 
Another  incident  is  told  by  a  gentleman,  for  many 
years  associated  in  business  with  Mr.  Grady.  One 
of  the  most  trusted  and  scholarly  members  of  the 
staff  was  sent  to  the  opera  house  to  report  a  dra- 
matic performance.  In  the  course  of  his  critique 
he  used  this  expression — "  The  audience  was  well 
pleased."  The  following  morning  he  received 
from  Mr.  Grady  a  sharp  note,  in  which  the  phrase 
"well  pleased  "  was  condemned  as  nonsensical. 
Mr.  Grady  rebuked  the  reporter  for  using  it,  and 
wrote  half  a  page  to  prove  that  it  was  wrong.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to — than  whom  there  was  not 
connected  with  the  Constitution  a  more  careful  and 
idiomatic  writer — thought  he  had  been  unjustly 
criticised,  so  he  hurried  to  Mr.  Grady's  room. 
The  managing  editor  insisted  upon  the  justice  of 
his  censure  and  said,  rather  testily:  "I  am  aston- 
ished that  so  good  a  scholar  as  you  should  contend 
for  the  correctness  of  the  expression  'well 
pleased.'  If  one  is  pleased,  he  is  well  pleased ; 
he  cannot  be  badly  pleased.  And  besides,  where 
is  any  authority  for  its  use  ?'  The  reporter  re- 
plied promptly:  "  I  insist  upon  the  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  that  phrase,   Mr.  Grady,  and  as  for 
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authority  I  can  urge  the  highest  usage.  Why,  sir, 
it  came  down  from  Heaven,  for  did  not  God  say, 
'  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased?'  This  turned  the  laugh  on  Mr.  Grady, 
who  took  back  all  he  had  said,  and  asked  the  re- 
porter's pardon. 

Such  examples  as  these  might  be  multiplied  to 
prove  the  generous  nature  of  the  man.  High  in 
authority,  he  never  made  his  subordinates  feel  his 
superiority. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cooper,  one  of  the  editorial  writers 
of  the  Constitution,  thus  discourses  lovingly  about 
his  dead  chief: 

And  first,  it  may  be  earnestly  said  that  no  man  who  did 
not  come  in  daily  contact  with  Mr.  Grady's  life  and  work 
could  form  any  conception  of  the  bigness  of  his  heart,  or  the 
quick  universality  of  his  magnificent  mind.  To  live  within 
ear-shot  of  him  was  a  perpetual  inspiration  ;  and  those  who 
knew  him  well  and  watched  him  with  close  and  marvelling 
interest  can  now  say  as  they  sit  musing  in  the  quiet  solemnity 
after  his  obsequies,  that  it  was  their  good  fortune  to  know  and 
to  observe  in  action  the  most  marvellously  endowed  man  of 
this  generation  and  one  whose  sublime  reach  of  thought  has 
not  been  excelled  in  any  age  or  country.  How  wonderful 
was  that  combination  !  The  cosmic  intellect  and  stern  gen- 
eralship of  Napoleon  with  the  towering  imagination  and  high 
pathos  of  the  sublime  poets  !  What  magnificent  sympathies 
were  his !  They  reached  in  a  moment  the  humblest  or  the 
most  exalted  of  his  kind  ;  his  kindling  eye  was  skilled  to  un- 
lock the  doors  of  the  best  barred  heart  and  the  most  sacred 
secrets  were  laid  bare  at  his  magic  words.     Perhaps  the  best 
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of  his  faculties  was  his  tremendous  capacity  for  work.     How 
magnificent  he  was  in  action  ! 

His  genius  seemed  at  such  times  to  be  an  inspired  common 
sense  that  knew  in  an  instant  the  best  thing  to  do  and  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  And  yet  there  was  a  reach  and  a  lift 
to  his  work  that  went  beyond  the  domain  of  rule  and  leaped 
at  once  through  an  abyss  of  things  unthought.  With  a  kingly 
disregard  for  rule  he  never  followed  models  but  set  new  pat- 
terns. He  never  scorned  a  good  idea  no  matter  where  he 
found  it  ;  but  when  it  had  been  through  the  alchemy  of  his 
mind  it  came  out  a  new  substance,  bearing  his  individuality 
as  a  guinea  stamp. 

How  royally  he  overrode  rhetoric,  and  made  himself  the 
prince  of  rhetoricians.  A  lover  of  a  high  style,  no  one  who 
knew  him  can  forget  his  contempt  for  those  fine  writers  who 
have  nothing  to  say;  or  his  exquisite  raillery  against  the  so- 
called  realists,  who  spend  their  time  carving  cherry  seeds, 
when  there  are  houses  to  build.  A  devotee  at  the  shrine  of 
nature  and  acquainted  with  all  her  moods,  he  loved  to  take 
her  at  her  best,  and  resented  as  a  personal  affront  the  blunders 
of  the  pessimists  who  conspired  to  dwarf  the  grand  beauties 
of  his  mundane  mother.  The  breezes  blew  softer  as  they 
fanned  his  cheek,  and  the  sunlight  was  more  genial  as  it 
warmed  his  brow ;  the  stars  gained  new  radiance  from  his 
kindling  eye,  and  the  harvest  became  golden  under  his  loving 
contemplation.  He  loved  old  nature  as  a  loyal  son,  and  his 
free  spirit  ran  gaily  through  all  her  charms,  drank  deep  at  her 
fountains,  and  drank  again,  revelled,  exulted,  and  with  soul 
uplifted  and  brain  on  fire,  saw  scenes  and  reached  heights  to 
which  none  other  could  aspire. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Grady's  Trip  to  Boston — His  Last  Illness  and  Death — The  Closing 
Scenes — Pathetic  Incidents  Connected  with  his  Death — A  City  in 
Mourning. 

HOW  deeply  the  editor  was  loved  by  his  co- 
workers is  pathetically  told  by  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris,  Wallace  P.  Reed,  "Bill  Arp,"  and  Maud 
Andrews,  in  their  glowing  tributes,  given  in  an- 
other part  of  this  volume. 

And  now  comes  the  saddest  part  of  this  chron- 
icle. We  have  told  of  Henry  Grady's  life,  and 
described  his  triumphs  and  noble  achievements. 
Now  we  have  to  speak  of  his  death  and  record 
the  universal  sorrow  it  produced. 

When  Mr.  Grady,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
representative  Georgians,  left  Atlanta  early  in 
December  for  Boston,  he  was  ill-threatened  with 
pneumonia.  Nearly  a  month  before  then,  while 
standing  at  the  telephone  at  his  home,  he  sud- 
denly reeled,  staggered  and  fell.  This  was  a 
slight  attack  of  vertigo,  not  serious  in  itself,  but  it 
was  something  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed, 
(64) 
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and  since  that  day  he  has  never  been  entirely  well. 
He  himself  dated  his  illness  from  that  accident. 

"To  stay  now,"  he  replied  to  his  physician's  ob- 
jection on  the  eve  of  starting,  "  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  Then  promise  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  you 
talk  none  on  the  way  up,  keep  as  quiet  as  possible, 
and  come  straight  home  after  the  speech." 

This  advice  was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of 
the  events  that  followed.  Mr.  Grady's  naturally 
nervous,  impetuous  temperament  was  fully  aroused 
in  anticipation.  He  talked  even  more  than  usual 
on  the  journey  to  Boston.  More  than  once  he 
was  reminded  by  his  friends  of  the  doctor's  advice, 
and  he  always  stopped  talking  when  remonstrated 
with,  but  only  for  a  little  while. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits,  forget- 
ting his  physical  condition  in  the  tension  of  affairs. 

After  the  Thursday  night  speech  in  Boston  he 
contracted  a  new  cold  from  exposure.  The  visit 
to  Plymouth  Rock  was  unfortunate  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  Grady  stood  for  some  time  in  the  raw  atmos- 
phere with  his  head  uncovered. 

Friday  night  he  was  seized  with  a  chill,  and  for 
the  first  time  seems  to  have  realized  that  his  health 
was  in  a  critical  condition. 

In   New   York    he  was  treated  by  Dr.  Gold- 

thwaite.     Before  the  party  started  homeward  Mr, 
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Grady  was  assured  that  all  danger  of  pneumonia 
was  past,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  safe  to  re- 
turn home  at  once. 

"He  isn't  going  to  be  sick,"  said  the  physician 
to  a  number  of  the  party,  as  the  train  was  leaving. 
"  He  don't  look  like  a  sick  man.  I  think  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  for  him  is  to  get  out  of  this 
climate." 

Mr.  Grady,  however,  grew  despondent  as  the 
journey  progressed.  He  complained  of  a  nausea 
and  weakness,  and  talked  but  little. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  sick,"  he  remarked  a  number 
of  times.     "I  know  it." 

He  was  impatient  to  be  at  home,  and  his  im- 
patience increased  as  the  party  neared  home. 

He  was  unable  to  eat  anything.  Only  once 
was  he  prevailed  upon  to  try  during  the  trip  from 
New  York,  and  then  he  barely  tasted  his  food. 

He  was  lying  down  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
back,  but  was  nervous  and  impatient,  and  had 
little  rest. 

He  particularly  regretted  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  respond  to  the  welcome  planned  for  his 
home-cominof. 

From  Lula,  Ga.,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  his  physi- 
cian stating  that  he  was  too  sick  to  participate  in 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  requesting  the  doctor 
to  meet  him  at  the  train. 

Mr.  Grady  knew  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  and 
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the  delay  of  three  hours  annoyed  him  very  much. 
As  the  train  stopped  at  the  depot  he  met  his 
physician  at  the  door  of  the  car,  took  his  private 
carriage,  speaking  only  a  few  words  as  he  walked 
through  the  crowd,  and  was  then  driven  to  his 
home  on  Peachtree. 

All  day  long  his  illness  was  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral discussion  and  uneasiness. 

A  line  of  carriages  was  standing  almost  con- 
stantly  in  front  of  his  door,  and  the  front  walk 
was  crowded  with  anxious  friends. 

There  was  no  change. 

That  was  almost  the  invariable  answer.  Some 
construed  it  hopefully ;  others  were  alarmed  as 
minutes  and  hours  passed  with  no  sign  of  im- 
provement. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  realize  that  the  case 
was  so  serious. 

"  He  can't  die,"  was  the  expression  uttered 
hundreds   of    times   yesterday.      "  He   can't  die 


now." 


Darkness  came  on,  and  there  was  no  change. 

The  group  of  friends  in  the  parlor  talked  in 
subdued  tones  and  moved  about  noiselessly.  The 
groups  about  the  steps  and  at  the  gate  were 
scarcely  less  subdued  in  conversation  and  move- 
ment ;  and  even  passers-by,  stopping  to  ask  for 
the  latest  bulletin  from  the  sick-chamber,  talked 
in  a  whisper. 
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The  feeling  of  suspense  was  fearful,  but  there 
was  hope  in  uncertainty. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  group  of  watchers  began 
breaking  up. 

By  half-past  ten  not  exceeding  half  a  dozen, 
outside  of  the  family,  remained. 

Between  half-past  ten  and  eleven  came  the 
change  for  the  worse. 

His  physician  had  gone  home,  exhausted. 

Dr.  Morse,  late  of  Memphis,  and  Dr.  Everett, 
of  Colorado,  consulting  physicians,  were  present. 

The  physicians  recognized  that  the  crisis  had 
come. 

All  that  could  be  done  was  done.  He  grew 
rapidly  worse. 

All  the  family  was  summoned  to  the  bedside, 
and  messages  were  sent  to  a  dozen  or  more  spe- 
cial friends. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hemphill,  who  had  left  not  an  hour 
before,  was  one  of  the  first  to  come. 

Judge  Newman  came  in  a  few  minutes  later. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?"  they  asked. 

"None,"  was  the  answer. 

Other  friends  soon  arrived. 

The  same  question — the  same  answer. 

"No  hope — none." 

Strong  men  wept  like  children.  One  by  one 
they  stole  back,  gazed  for  a  few  seconds  upon  the 
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ashy  pale  face,  and  came  back  with  bowed  heads 
and  burdened  hearts. 

They  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that  death  was 
inevitable. 

There  was  no  hope. 

He  was  still  unconscious.  At  3.40  in  the 
morning  of  December  23,  1889,  he  drew  his  last 
breath,  and  the  great  heart  was  still. 

Henry  W.  Grady  is  dead ! 

The  morning  papers  bore  the  dreadful  news  to 
every  home  in  the  city,  and  by  eight  o'clock  of 
the  morning  of  December  23d  everybody  in 
Atlanta  knew  the  sorrowful  fact.  The  whole  city 
was  in  mourning,  and  the  people  wept. 

A  few  hours  before  death  came  to  claim  its 
illustrious  victim,  a  touching  incident  occurred  in 
the  sick-chamber. 

One  of  the  family's  dearest  friends  was  stand- 
ing near  the  couch  on  which  the  sufferer  lay. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Grady  will  die,"  said 
he.     "He  has  work  yet  to  do." 

"Perhaps  his  work  is  finished,"  said  the  mother, 
as  she  bowed  her  head. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  December  17th,  Mr.  Grady 
was  to  arrive  in  Atlanta,  and  a  tremendous  crowd 
of  his  fellow-citizens  gathered  at  the  railway 
station  to  welcome  him  home.  He  was  returning 
as  a  conqueror — as  one  who  had  conferred  a 
great  and  lasting  benefit  on  his  country,  and  the 
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people  were  eager  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
his  genius. 

When  the  special  car  finally  came  to  a  stand- 
still a  mighty  shout  of  welcome  rose  and  the  men 
struggled  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  being 
first  to  grasp  the  hand  that  was  always  held  out 
to  help  his  fellows.  Outside  the  depot  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  white  horses  was  waiting  to  take 
the  travelers  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  where 
a  reception  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  pride  and  love  with  which  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Atlanta  watched  every  step  of  his 
journey  toward  undying  fame. 

But  Mr.  Grady  was  too  ill  for  any  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sort,  and  his  friends  were  pained  to 
see  the  great  man  going  to  a  sick-bed,  as  they  felt 
that  he  was. 

He  was  carefully  assisted  to  alight,  and  the 
hundreds  who  came  to  welcome  him  fell  back  and 
formed  a  line,  through  which  Mr.  Grady  was  led 
to  a  carriage  and  was  driven  away. 

Never  again  did  the  people  of  Atlanta  see  Mr. 
Grady,  but  those  who  witnessed  his  return  and 
saw  the  consternation  of  the  crowd  when  it  was 
realized  that  the  man  they  all  loved  had  come 
back  to  them  ill  and  suffering,  will  never  forget 
the  scene. 

It  was  hard  for  anybody  in  Atlanta  to  believe 
that  Henry  Grady  was  dangerously  ill.     As  one 
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of  his  nearest  friends  said :  "  He  is  the  last  man 
with  whom  I  would  ever  associate  death  " — and 
that  seemed  to  be  the  almost  universal  feeling. 

Saturday  he  was  known  to  be  very  ill,  but  it 
was  not  until  yesterday  morning  that  the  people 
in  general  began  to  realize  that  his  illness  might 
prove  fatal.  All  day  long  friends  of  the  family 
called  at  the  home  to  inquire  after  the  sick  man's 
condition.  Among  the  very  many  who  were 
there,  Dr.  Willis  Westmoreland,  Sr.,  a  life-long 
friend  of  Mr.  Grady,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
he  and  Dr.  Orme  talked  over  the  patient's  con- 
dition. There  were  hundreds  of  others — men, 
women  and  children — and  there  was  sorrow  in 
the  heart  of  each  when  it  was  learned  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  For  this  was 
made  known  as  the  day  advanced.  The  doctors 
had  given  him  up,  it  was  said,  and  still  the  people 
would  not  believe  that  that  life  was  to  be  taken 
from  them.  As  this  terrible  news  spread,  a  pall 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  city;  the  brightness  of 
the  day  was  shut  out  by  heavy  clouds,  and  the 
peaceful  Sunday  quiet  made  Atlanta  seem  in  truth 
a  city  of  mourning. 

The  scenes  at  the  churches  in  Atlanta  were  af- 
fecting. Every  minister  in  the  city — no  matter 
what  was  his  creed — prayed  fervently  that  the  life 
of  Mr.  Grady  might  be  spared — and  never  was  a 
prayer  for  the  sick  joined  in  so  devoutly.     Some 
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of  the  petitions  to  the  Almighty  were  very  beau- 
tiful and  the  tears  shed  by  hundreds  of  people 
who  knew  the  sufferer  only  by  his  good  works 
showed  more  plainly  than  anything  else  the  strong 
hold  he  had  on  the  hearts  of  all. 

If  prayers  could  have  saved  him,  Mr.  Grady 
would  now  be  alive,  and  the  city  and  State  would 
not  be  mourning.  Each  clergyman  tried  to  im- 
press on  his  congregation  that  the  will  of  God 
must  be  obeyed,  and  almost  every  prayer  ended 
with  the  words :  "  Thou  knowest  best,  oh  God  ! 
Thy  will  be  done,  not  ours." 

When  the  services  were  over  and  the  congre- 
gations were  leaving,  there  were  none  of  the 
usual  greetings.  Everybody  was  weighed  down 
by  the  feeling  that  a  great  calamity  was  impend- 
ing, and  Mr.  Grady's  condition  and  the  hopes  of 
his  recovery  were  the  only  subjects  spoken  of. 

The  evening  services  were  all  more  fully  at- 
tended than  usual,  and  again  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  life  held  most  dear  by  the  people  of 
Georgia. 

It  was  known  that  Mr.  Grady  had  been  steadily 
sinking  since  the  morning,  and  the  clergymen  all 
realized  that  little  hope  was  left  and  prayed  par- 
ticularly for  strength  to  bear  the  overwhelming 
sorrow  which  God  had  seen  fit  to  send  on  the 
people  of  the  South. 

Passing  along  the  streets  even  a  stranger  would 
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have  known  that  some  great  SOrrow  hung  over 
the  city. 

Scarcely  a  person  or  a  party  that  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  condition  of  the  sick  man,  and  every- 
where expressions  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  were 
heard. 

In  little  groups  people  gathered  at  the  corners, 
as  usual  on  a  Sabbath,  but  among  them  there  was 
not  that  spirit  of  liveliness  that  is  common  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  where  friends  congregate  to 
have  an  hour  in  pleasant  conversation  and  obser- 
vation. Instead  of  this  on  every  lip  was  a  query 
for  the  latest  news  from  the  sick-chamber. 

Eagerly  was  each  word  of  encouragement  re- 
ceived. 

On  Peachtree  street,  as  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  had  access  to  the  sick-room  were 
recognized  they  were  stopped  at  every  turn  by 
people  of  all  classes. 

Old  and  distinguished  citizens,  in  anxiety, 
awaited  and  grasped  each  fresh  rumor.  If  for 
worse,  their  sorrowful  countenance  told  it  to  all 
with  whom  they  met ;  if  for  the  better,  they  were 
only  too  willing  to  impart  the  good  tidings  to  any 
who  cared  to  inquire.  Young  men,  those  of  whom 
Mr.  Grady  was  the  idol  and  leader,  forgot  their 
accustomed  Sabbath  partners  and  talked  of 
nought  but  the  danger  of  the  brilliant  sufferer, 
expressing  sympathy  and  love,  genuine  and  sin- 
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cere,  and  hoping  against  hope  that  he  would  over- 
come the  dire  malady.  Even  the  little  children, 
in  their  childish  tones,  asked  if  it  was  true  that 
Mr.  Grady  was  sick  and  if  he  would  die. 

In  the  Sunday-schools  the  sick-chamber  entered. 
Teachers  and  scholars  joined  in  prayer  that  the 
sufferer  might  be  relieved  and  finally  saved.  No- 
where was  he  forgotten,  and  when  the  later 
rumors  of  the  relinquishing  of  almost  all  hope 
the  news  spread  throughout  the  city  with  in- 
credible swiftness.  Some  were  inclined  to  dis- 
credit the  rumors  of  approaching  death  and 
others  would  not  believe.  It  was  almost  beyond 
belief  that  in  the  flower  and  beauty  of  its  man- 
hood such  a  life  could  be  so  suddenly  cut  off. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  end  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  hours 
at  the  most,  the  expressions  of  sorrow  became 
universal  among  the  groups  gathered  in  public 
places  as  well  as  among  those  who  had  gone  to 
the  special  meetings  for  prayer  of  the  various 
churches. 

About  the  hotel  corridors  sorrow  was  expressed 
by  all  to  whom  the  sick  man's  condition  was 
known.  Men  who  had  but  heard  his  fame,  and 
who  were  utter  strangers  to  his  wonderful  per- 
sonality, mingled  their  regrets  and  admiration 
with  the  anxious  words  and  love  of  those  whose 
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neighbor  he  had  been  and  whose  hands  he  had 
often  grasped  in  friendship. 

Sorrow  and  solicitude  reigned  in  all  the  city. 

As  Mr.  Grady  grew  worse  inquiries  after  his 
condition  became  more  frequent.  In  a  church 
vestibule  a  minister  was  seen  to  stand  at  the  en- 
trance, stopping  each  that  came  to  ask  of  them 
the  most  recent  news  from  the  sick-chamber. 
Neighbor  inquired  of  neighbor,  and  from  early 
morn  till  bed-time  anxious  tongues  spoke  anxious 
words  of  inquiry  for  him  for  whose  life  their 
hearts  were  praying. 

There  was  a  constant  inquiry  at  the  telephone 
exchange  all  through  the  long,  lonely  watches  of 
the  night.  As  the  replies  grew  more  anxious, 
voices  faltered  in  calling  the  numbers,  and  when 
at  last  the  night  operators  were  compelled  to  give 
the  sad  intelligence  that  there  was  no  hope, 
sounds  of  weeping  could  be  heard  over  the  wires. 

One  lady  called  up  the  Constitution  reportorial 
rooms  at  an  hour  long  past  midnight,  and  the 
query  came : 

"How  is  Mr.  Grady?" 

"He  is  slowly  but  surely  dying!"  wras  the 
answer. 

In  her  grief  she  turned  away  without  calling  off 
the  number,  so  that  her  sobs  could  be  distinctly 
heard  by  the  reporter,  who,  with  an  aching  heart, 
had  given  voice  to  the  sad  intelligence. 
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It  was  something  exquisitely  pathetic  to  note 
how  strong  men  and  delicate  women,  young  and 
old,  kept  vigil  thus  through  the  night,  hoping  and 
praying  that  God  might  spare  his  precious  life. 

This  time  one  year  ago  he  was  busied  in  getting 
up  a  grand  dinner  for  the  little  ragged  and  tat- 
tered five  hundred  newsboys  who  sold  Constitu- 
tions on  the  streets. 

The  little  fellows  stood  on  the  street  corners  in 
the  bleak  night  wind,  and  with  chattering  teeth 
asked : 

"How's  Mr.  Grady?" 

The  police  reporter  on  his  lonely  tramps  was 
constantly  greeted  with  the  same  question.  Every 
time  he  would  leave  the  station-house  on  some 
errand,  that  was  the  first  thing  asked  on  his 
return. 

"  Is  he  any  better?" 

They  had  ceased  to  ask  about  the  news  of  the 
ni^ht.  Minor  tragedies  were  all  lost  in  this  one 
great  sorrow  that  overhung  the  city. 

The  very  elements  seemed  in  sympathy.  One 
hour  great  banks  of  storm  clouds  would  roll  up 
from  the  west  and  obscure  the  heavens,  and  then 
a  breeze  would  spring  up  and  the  stars  would 
glow  in  all  their  wintry  splendor. 

Thus  did  the  news  from  his  dying  bed  darken 
and  brighten,  and  then  darken  again.  The  police- 
men on  their  beats  would  halt  the  hurrying  re- 
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porter  and  ask  if  he  was  still  alive  and  if  there  were 
any  possible  chance  of  his  recovery.  It  was  some- 
thing overwhelming.  Never  has  such  solicitude 
been  expressed  for  any  man  in  the  city  of  Atlanta 
by  all  classes,  from  capitalists  to  street  gamins. 

The  negroes,  who  have,  of  late,  been  greatly 
interested  in  his  great  Boston  speech,  would  stop 
on  the  corners  and  listen  intently  to  any  tidings 
of  this  man  whom  their  local  paper  spoke  of  in 
an  editorial  this  week  as  "Our  Matchless  Grady," 
in  commenting  on  his  last  masterly  address. 

It  was  the  one  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion on  the  highways  and  in  the  byways,  and 
many  an  eye  that  only  knew  him  at  a  distance 
was  sleepless  last  night  as  his  life  ebbed  slowly 
away. 

Among  those  who  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
his  condition  were  the  printers  in  the  composing- 
rooms  of  the  Constitution,  from  the  very  newest 
sub.  up  to  the  gray  and  grizzled  veterans  who 
have  been  with  the  paper  since  its  first  issue. 

One  man  who  set  up  the  very  first  thing  he 
ever  wrote  for  a  paper,  a  letter  from  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  away  back  in  1868,  and  who  has 
watched  his  career  with  surprising  admiration  and 
interest,  exclaimed  when  the  last  sad  moment 
came : 

"We  have  lost  our  best  friend !  " 

And  in  saying  this  he  but  echoed  the  sentiments 
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of  the  army  of  employes  who  loved  this  man  so 
well,  not  alone  for  his  brilliant  attainments  and 
dazzling-  successes,  but  for  his  generous  heart  and 
the  kindly  interest  he  ever  showed  in  their  behalf 
and  welfare. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Arrangements  for  the  Funeral — Universal  Grief — The  Last  Sad  Rites — 

Laid  to  Rest  in  Oakland  Cemetery. 

IN  order  that  many  prominent  citizens  from 
distant  points  in  Georgia  and  adjoining 
States  might  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
funeral,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  not  take 
place  till  the  following  Wednesday — Christmas 
day. 

The  most  elaborate  preparations  for  the  event 
were  made,  and  it  was  in  all  respects  the  most 
remarkable  funeral  ever  held  in  Georgia. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  Grady's  own  paper, 
gave  a  graphic  and  beautiful  description  of  the 
last  sad  rites,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
reproduce  in  its  entirety  this  report: 

"Sleep  thy  last  sleep,  free  from  care  and  sorrow, 
Rest,  where  none  weep,  till  the  eternal  morrow; 
Though  dark  waves  roll  o'er  the  silent  river. 
Thy  fainting  soul  Jesus  can  deliver. 

Life's  dream  is  past,  all  its  sin,  its  sadness, 
Brightly  at  last,  dawns  a  day  of  gladness, 
Under  thy  sod,  Earth,  receive  our  treasure, 
To  rest  in  God,  waiting  all  His  pleasure. 

(79) 
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Though  we  may  mourn,  those  in  life  the  dearest, 
They  shall  return,  Christ,  when  Thou  appearest. 
Soon  shall  Thy  voice  comfort  those  now  weeping, 
Bidding  rejoice  !  all  in  Jesus  sleeping." 

As  the  Christmas  sun  sank  behind  the  western 
hills  all  that  was  mortal  of  Henry  W.  Grady  was 
laid  to  rest  at  Oakland. 

It  was  a  sad  and  sorrowful  Christmas  Day  for 
Atlanta.  The  sun  rose  bright  and  beautiful,  but 
it  brought  little  joy  to  the  whole  people  who  had 
lost  so  much. 

The  funeral  was  most  impressive,  and  the 
darkness  that  fell  upon  the  city  when  the  earthly 
remainder  of  that  splendid  life  was  laid  away,  was 
symbolic  of  the  sorrow  that  weighted  down  every 
heart. 

Before  nine  o'clock  those  who  had  been  Mr. 
Grady's  nearest  friends  began  collecting  at  his 
house. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  officiate 
as  pall  bearers,  and  also  those  belonging  to  the 
different  committees  appointed  to  escort  the  body 
from  the  house  to  the  church,  arrived  even  before 
that  time. 

As  each  new  arrival  entered  the  hall  a  warm 
hand-clasp  was  exchanged  with  those  standing 
near,  but  no  words  were  spoken.  The  same 
quiet  solemnity  which  pervades  the  aisles  of  a 
great  cathedral,  even  when  no  service  is  in  pro- 
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gress,  filled  every  man's  heart  with  a  feeling  of 
overmastering  awe.  And  when — as  sometimes 
happened — some  heedless  urchin  in  the  street 
raised  his  voice  loud  enough  to  penetrate  through 
the  closed  doors,  it  seemed  as  though  some 
sacrilege  had  been  committed.  The  influence  of 
the  mighty  genius  was  felt  even  when  the  ani- 
mating soul  had  fled  and  the  cruel  coffin  held  all 
that  remained  of  the  great  leader  on  earth. 

The  folding  doors  leading  into  the  drawing 
room  were  tightly  closed  and  when  ladies  arrived 
they  were  shown  into  the  sitting  room  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance. 

At  9.30  the  undertaker  appeared  in  the  hall, 
and  opened  the  folding  doors.  The  fragrant 
blossoms  banked  high  one  above  the  other,  the 
floral  tributes  formed  a  fragrant  mass  of  bloom, 
and  in  the  centre  of  all  rested  the  casket  with  its 
mass  of  sacred  contents.  The  head  of  the  casket 
was  toward  Peachtree  street  and  immediately  in 
front  of  a  window  which  allowed  the  light  to  fall 
upon  the  dead  features,  making  them  clear  and 
distinct.  For  half  an  hour  the  friends  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  by  the  casket  and  look  upon  that 
dear  face.  The  scene  was  one  full  of  sadness. 
Strong  men  gave  way  in  their  grief  at  seeing 
there  dead  one  who  had  been  so  much  to  their 
lives.     Then  the  time  came  for  hiding  the  face 
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from  view  and  oh,  the  anguish  of  those  mo- 
ments ! 

As  soon  as  it  was  over,  the  guard  of  honor,  led 
by  Mayor  Glenn  and  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Morrison, 
left  the  house;  behind  them  the  committees  fell 
into  line  in  the  followino-  order :  The  stewards  of 
the  First  Methodist  church,  the  Gate  City  Lodge 
of  Masons,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  young 
men's  democratic  league,  the  Piedmont  exposi- 
tion, the  Knights  of  Honor,  the  Fulton  County 
Veterans'  association,  the  Travelling  Protective 
association,  and  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity.  When 
Mr.  Swift  announced  that  the  procession  had 
formed,  the  pall-bearers  took  their  positions 
about  the  coffin. 

After  it  was  placed  in  the  hearse  they  formed 
on  each  side  and  with  measured  steps  the  funeral 
cortege  moved  toward  the  church. 

o 

People  on  the  sidewalks  and  on  the  balconies 
of  the  houses  on  Peachtree  street  looked  sadly 
on  with  uncovered  heads  as  the  hearse  passed. 
So  sad  a  procession  has  never  been  witnessed  in 
Atlanta. 

On  reaching  the  church  door  the  guard  of 
honor  was  met  by  Governor  John  B.  Gordon, 
who  had  travelled  all  night  to  be  in  time  for  the 
funeral,  and  reached  the  city  only  in  time  to  meet 
the  coffin  as  it  entered  the  church.  He  took  his 
place  on  the  right  of  the  door,  and  the  guard  of 
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honor  and  the  committee  formed  a  double  row, 
through  which  the  hearse  was  driven  to  the  side- 
walk.  Again  the  pall-bearers  were  called  on  to 
perform  their  sad  duties,  and  as  they  bore  the 
coffin  into  the  church  every  head  was  uncovered, 
and  the  sound  of  the  multitude  weeping  was  al] 
that  broke  the  perfect  stillness. 

When  the  side  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown 
open  at  eleven  o'clock  not  less  than  five  thousand 
people  were  standing  in  line  on  Peachtree  street. 

For  some  distance  above  and  below  the  door 
the  street  was  one  solid  mass  of  humanity,  stretch- 
ing from  sidewalk  to  sidewalk.  Street  cars  could 
get  through  only  with  great  difficulty,  so  dense 
was  the  crowd. 

A  remarkable  quiet  and  good  order  prevailed. 
The  infectious,  oppressive  sense  of  sorrow  made 
even  ordinary  conversation  seem  out  of  place, 
and  the  great  assembly  waited  patiently  for  nearly 
an  hour  after  the  time  set  for  throwing  open  the 
doors. 

Men,  women  and  children — white  and  black — 
all  classes  and  conditions,  were  waiting  for  a  last 
look  at  the  still,  white  face  of  the  one  friend  on 
earth  they  had  in  common. 

When  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  at  eleven, 
the  crowd  filed  rapidly  into  the  church.  Looking 
over  the  shoulders  of  those  in  front,  the  first  view 
was  of  the  floral  decorations  about  the  chancel. 
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These  were  strikingly  beautiful.  The  pulpit  was 
banked  in  tuberoses,  palms,  japonicas,  hyacinths, 
roses,  violets,  immortelles,  smilax,  ferns  and  ivy. 
The  rarest  artistic  taste  was  shown  in  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  and  in  the  general  arrangements. 
Crowns,  crosses,  crescents,  columns  and  a  score 
or  more  devices,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  bouquets,  festoons  and  the  like,  made 
up  a  picture  of  wonderful  beauty. 

At  the  head  of  the  casket,  in  the  place  of  honor, 
was  the  Constitution }s  floral  tribute,  given  by  the 
Constitutions  employes.  It  was  generally  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  seen  in 
Atlanta. 

It  was  in  white  immortelles,  made  to  represent 
the  tri-columned  coat  of  arms  of  Georgia.  On 
the  overhead  arch,  in  blue  immortelles,  was  the 
inscription,  "  Georgia's  Son,"  and  at  the  base,  "Our 
Friend." 

At  the  foot  of  the  casket  was  another  beautiful 
and  appropriate  emblem — a  broken  column  of 
white.  This  was  given  by  the  stewards  of  the 
First  Methodist  church. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  was  death — the 
eyes  closed  in  their  last  sleep ;  the  eloquent  lips 
sealed  in  eternal  silence  ;  the  hands  folded,  their 
work  done. 

The  crowd  passed  on  either  side  of  the  casket, 
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like  a  stream  divided  for  a  little  way,  and  then 
uniting  aorain. 

Silently,  and  often  in  tears,  those  that  had 
known  him  in  life  bent  over  for  a  last  look  at  his 
face. 

Old  men  and  women,  with  feeble  steps,  lingered 
an  instant  at  his  side,  gazing  through  the  mists  of 
gathered  tears — gazed  sorrowfully,  lovingly — and 
were  swept  on  in  the  stream. 

Mothers  lifted  their  babes  for  a  glimpse  of  him 
dead,  and  called  his  name  to  their  little  ones  in 
voices  choked  with  tears. 

Young  men  and  women,  many  of  them  his 
warm,  personal  friends,  passed  on  with  faces 
turned  backward,  as  if  loath  to  leave  him,  and 
bowed  their  heads  as  the  casket  hid  him  from 
sight. 

An  old  negro  woman  stopped  for  an  instant, 
the  tears  streaming  down  her  face.  Then,  taking 
a  pair  of  plain  spectacles  from  her  pocket,  she 
put  them  on  and  bent  over  the  casket.  There 
was  a  halt  in  the  procession,  but  nobody  thought 
of  saying  "  move  on  "  to  her.  She  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  else  in  her  crrief,  and  stood  there 
sobbing,  while  those  following  her  waited  pa- 
tiently and  with  tears  in  their  own  eyes. 

Not  five  minutes  afterwards  a  little  negro  boy 
passed,  standing  on  tiptoe  for  a  look  at  the  face 
in  the  casket.     He  was  about  to  pass  on  disap- 
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pointed  when  a  gentleman  lifted  him  from  his  feet 
and  held  him  for  an  instant  above  the  coffin.  The 
little  darkey  looked  back  with  one  half-frightened, 
half-grateful  look,  and  passed  on  with  the  crowd. 

Few  comments  were  made,  and  little  was  heard 
but  the  steady,  muffled  tread,  and  the  quiet,  mo- 
notonous order:  "Pass  on.     Pass  on." 

One  very  old  gentleman  stopped  and  waited, 
looking  closely  at  the  face. 

"  Move  on  ;  please,  sir.' ' 

The  old  gentleman  paid  no  attention. 

"  Move  on,"  repeated  the  usher  quietly,  touch- 
ing his  arm. 

The  old  man  seemed  not  to  have  heard  the  re- 
quest, but  looked  up  with  the  remark,  "That  isn't 
Grady;  it  isn't  like  him." 

He  moved  on  feebly,  repeating  to  himself 
"That  isn't  like  Henry;  that  isn't  Grady." 

Some  came  undecided,  and  then  passed  by  with 
averted  faces. 

A  great  number  of  negroes  passed  by.  With- 
out exception  they  were  touched  and  saddened, 
and  many  of  them  were  weeping. 

For  nearly  three  hours  the  steady  march  was 
maintained,  and  when  the  doors  were  shut  a 
crowd  was  waiting  at  the  steps,  and  others  came 
up  in  tens  and  twelves,  only  to  be  turned  away 
disappointed. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  seven  and    nine 
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thousand  people  passed  through  the  church  to 
view  the  remains. 

A  grander  tribute,  or  a  truer,  than  that  of  tears 
and  sorrow  yesterday,  was  never  paid  a  mortal 
man. 

At  12.30  the  big  Constitution  family,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  formed  at  the  Constitu- 
tion building,  with  Captain  E.  P.  Howell  and 
Hon.  Patrick  Walsh,  an  honored  guest,  in  the 
lead. 

By  twos  they  marched,  the  editorial  and  repor- 
torial  staffs  first;  then  the  business  office,  the 
mailing  departments,  the  composing  room  men 
and  the  employes  of  the  job  room,  in  order,  re- 
spectively. 

It  was  the  first  time  this  great  family  ever 
turned  out  as  an  entirety. 

The  scene  was  most  pathetic  as  the  procession 
made  its  way  along  Alabama  to  Broad  and  up 
Broad  to  the  church,  where  they  passed  in  solemn 
review  by  the  flower-burdened  bier,  where  lay  the 
one  man  on  whom  all  their  affections  were  cen- 
tered. 

There  were  aged  veterans  of  the  stick  and  rule, 
who  helped  to  set  up  the  first  of  those  brilliant 
articles  of  his,  which  made  the  Constitution  and 
himself  household  words  in  America.  There 
were  little  boys  in  short  pants,  and  there  were 
young   ladies,  who   find  honorable  employment 
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within  the  walls  of  the  great  building,  on  whose 
foundation  stones  are  the  prints  of  his  own  facile 
finders. 

Many  a  tear  was  shed  as  they  passed  with 
bowed  heads  and  bereaved  hearts  beside  his  cold 
form  as  it  lay  in  state. 

After  the  procession  had  passed  through  the 
church,  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up,  and  along 
Peachtree  they  moved  until  they  reached  the 
parlors  of  that  darkened  home. 

They  went  as  an  escort  to  the  family,  and  when 
the  grief-stricken  ones  were  placed  in  the  car- 
riages that  awaited  them,  the  procession  formed 
in  the  residence,  by  twos  as  before,  and  escorted 
the  family  to  the  church,  where  they  filed  in  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Solemn  and  impressive  were  the  ceremonies 
at  the  First  Methodist  church  over  the  bier  of  the 
dead. 

Shortly  after  2  o'clock,  when  the  family  and  in- 
timate friends  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
a  sad  requiem  pealed  forth  and  filled  the  church 
with  its  mournful  tones.  Slowly  and  tearfully  the 
bereaved  ones  passed  up  the  aisles  to  seats  next 
the  altar  and  the  bier. 

Following  the  family,  as  was  the  wish  of  the 
bereaved  wife,  came  the  employes  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  a  body,  filling  up  the  whole  centre  tier 
of  seats.     Then  the  committee  and   delegations 
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from  the  city  council,  board  of  education,  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  orders  and  societies  followed, 
the  citizens'  committee  and  others  ranging-  them- 
selves  to  the  riorht  and  the  Chi  Phi,  Youncr  Men's 
Democratic  league  and  distinguished  visitors  on 
the  left.  Before  the  last  of  the  appointed  mourn- 
ers had  entered  the  auditorium  was  more  than 
filled,  and  the  lines  reached  far  out  into  the  streets. 

All  the  while  the  sad  notes  of  the  or^an  filled 
the  church,  and  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  lily  and 
the  rose  mingled  in  the  requiem  of  the  dead, 

Behind  the  pulpit,  almost  hidden  by  the  floral 
offerings,  were  arranged  the  men  of  God  who 
were  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  loved  form  be- 
fore them.  In  the  centre  sat  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison, 
his  pastor  and  friend,  with  Rev.  J.  W.  Lee  and 
Rev.  W.  F.  Glenn  on  his  ri^ht,  and  Rev.  H.  C. 
Barnett  and  General  Clement  A.  Evans  on  the 
left.  Each  occupied  a  particular  part  of  the  cer- 
emony, making  it  impressive  and  beautiful. 

As  the  last  notes  of  the  requiem  faded  away 
the  choir  began  in  low  and  touching  tones  the 
opening  hymn, 

"  In  Jesus  sleeping." 

The  sweet  words  of  the  music  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  vast  assembly  deeply,  and  before 
its  end  was  reached  the  fountain  of  many  tears 
was  flowing. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn  Rev.  Dr.  Glenn 
arose,  and  read  from  the  90th  Psalm : 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  thou  art  God. 

Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  Return,  ye 
children  of  men. 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and 
if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off  and  we  fly 
away. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom. 

When  the  soothing  strain  had  ceased,  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, with  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  prayed 
for  the  dead  and  afflicted.     His  prayer  was : 

Almighty  God : — With  the  city  and  the  State  we  stand  to- 
day under  the  shadow  of  a  great  grief.  The  sun  has  gone 
down  at  noon  to-day.  The  column  is  broken.  The  silvery 
tongue  is  silent.  The  great  heart  is  still.  The  noble  life  is 
ended.     The  lofty  spirit  has  ascended  to  its  God. 

We  do  not  understand  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  Thou 
dost  cause  all  our  sorrows.  This  would  be  to  charge  God 
foolishly.  As  a  child,  with  its  broken  toy,  coming  in  tears 
for  a  father's  sympathy,  so  we  come  to-day  with  all  that  is 
left  of  a  noble  life,  and  looking  up  to  Thee,  ask  that  Thou 
wilt  adjust  and  so  overrule  that  blessing  may  come  out-  of  the 
sorrow  of  this  day. 

Our  grief  is  not  unmingled  with  gratitude.     We  look  up 
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through  our  tears  to  give  thanks  for  the  brave  soldier  father 
and  noble  Christian  mother  who  gave  such  a  son  to  the 
church  and  to  the  State.  We  thank  Thee  that  his  splendid 
gifts  were  never  prostituted  to  the  service  of  vice  or  selfish 
ends.  But  when  at  the  dizzy  and  dangerous  heights  to 
which  his  powers  carried  him,  he  was  never  forgetful  of  his 
God.  We  bless  Thee  for  his  influence,  which  passing  beyond 
the  city  and  the  commonwealth,  was  felt  throughout  the 
republic.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  work  of  his  last  days.  By 
a  logic  invincible,  an  eloquence  and  pathos  irresistible,  he 
stirred  the  hearts  of  a  once  divided  people  to  a  broader  fra- 
ternity and  a  more  genuine  love. 

May  his  death,  following  so  soon  as  to  make  it  dramatic, 
give  to  his  last  public  utterance  an  emphasis  that  shall  make 
it  undying.  Like  one  of  old,  may  he  accomplish  more  in 
his  death  than  in  all  his  life.  We  thank  Thee,  since  he  was 
so  soon  to  go,  that  he  was  permitted  to  come  home  and  die 
in  the  midst  of  his  family.  A  martyr  laying  down  his  life  to 
bring  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  closer  together. 

The  wreath  thrown  about  his  neck  by  those  who  honored 
him,  as  on  his  return  he  reached  the  gateway  of  the  city,  was 
at  once  the  emblem  and  prophecy  of  the  laurels  so  soon  to 
wreath  his  brow  immortal.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  life,  brief 
but  brilliant ;  ending  only  that  he 

"  Might  join  the  choir  invisible,  who  live  again  in  lives 
Made  better  by  their  presence, 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity,  in  deed  of  daring  rectitude, 
In  scorn  of  miserable  aims  which  end  in  self." 

And  now  we  pray  for  those  whom  he  loved.  Bless  her  who 
is  widowed  while  yet  in  life's  midday.  May  her  life,  like  his, 
be  lived  for  God  and  humanity.  Bless  her  who  gave  him 
birth  and  being,  and  loved  him  first.  Sustain  her  in  this 
sorrow,  and  cause  her  to  know  how  great  her  treasure  in 
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heaven  since  her  boy  is  there.  Bless  his  children.  May  the 
breadth  and  brilliance  of  mind,  with  the  unselfish  nobility  of 
heart  which  was  in  the  father,  be  perpetuated  in  the  life  of 
the  son.  And  may  his  tender  and  lovable  spirit  be  magnified 
in  the  life  of  the  daughter,  whom  he  loved  with  a  devotion 
stronger  than  life.  Bless  the  absent  brother.  He  was  very 
gracious  to  her  who  was  his  playmate  in  the  innocent  days  of 
childhood,  who  grew  up  with  him,  and  who  gave  him  all  the 
wealth  of  a  sister's  love,  and  watched  his  career  with  the  pride 
of  a  sister's  heart. 

Grant  Thy  blessing  to  the  church  he  loved  and  served.  The 
church  which  has  so  often,  in  hours  of  need,  felt  his  strange 
power  to  lift  her  from  financial  problems  and  pressures.  Bless 
the  grand  old  State,  at  whose  hands  he  never  asked  anything, 
but  whose  welfare  and  honor  he  ever  sought.  Bless  Atlanta, 
the  home  he  loved  so  well — Atlanta,  who  has  felt  his  magic 
touch  in  every  artery  and  avenue  of  her  pulsing  and  ever 
rising  life.  Raise  up  others  to  love  and  bear  her  interests 
forward  as  did  he.  Be  with  the  young  men  who  build  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  May  his  life  be  to  them  a  monu- 
ment ever  inspiring  them  with  the  noblest  ambitions.  Grant 
Thy  blessing  upon  the  men  associated  so  long  with  him  in 
the  mighty  business  enterprise  which  rested  upon  their  hands. 
Bless  the  men  present  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  from 
other  States,  who  honored  him  in  life  and  are  come  to  mourn 
him  in  death. 

And  now,  with  the  family,  the  church,  the  city,  the  State, 
we  come  and  bring  our  great  sorrow  to  Thee,  with  all  that  is 
left  of  a  grand  and  phenomenal  life,  and  desire  to  say,  "  Not 
ours,  but  Thy  will  be  done,"  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Morrison's  beautiful 

and  soul-touching  tribute  the  choir  sang : 
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"Asleep  in  Jesus." 

General  Clement  A.  Evans  then  read  from  the 
New  Testament  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

After  this  the  hymn  most  loved  by  the  dead 
man  was  sung : 

"  Shall  we  Gather  at  the  River." 

Many  in  the  congregation  there  were  who  knew 
his  love  for  the  beautiful  words  of  this  sone,  and 
to  them  it  was  most  touching.  Tears  flowed 
freely,  and  the  hearts  of  the  whole  throng  were 
deeply  moved. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Lee  then  read  from  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Thessalonians,  after  which  Rev.  Dr.  Barnett, 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  offered  this 
prayer  very  feelingly: 

Oh,  God,  Thou  only  art  great !  Thou  art  the  sovereign 
King  !  Thou  doest  Thy  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  none  can  stay  Thy  hand, 
or  say  unto  Thee,  what  doest  Thou  ?  In  this  presence  we  bow 
before  Thee,  and  acknowledge  Thee  as  the  King  of  Kings. 
We  thank  Thee,  this  Christmas  day,  for  the  gift  of  Thy  Son, 
our  Saviour;  we  thank  Thee  that,  though  His  life  was  short, 
He  did  His  work.  We  praise  Thee  for  the  many  men  whom 
Thou  hast  raised  up  since  that  day  to  carry  on  the  work  He 
began  of  uplifting  the  race  and  bringing  to  it  peace  and  good 
will.  And  so  we  thank  Thee  for  the  life  of  this,  Thy  servant 
whose  death  we  so  heartily  mourn.  We  thank  Thee  for  all 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  with  which  he 
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was  endowed  ;  for  all  he  was  as  a  son  in  the  old  homestead ; 
for  all  he  has  been  as  a  husband  and  father  in  the  home  he  has 
made  for  himself;  for  all  he  has  been  as  friend  and  brother; 
for  all  the  words  of  peace  and  truth  he  has  been  enabled  to 
write  and  speak,  for  the  brave,  true  words  by  which  he  would 
reconcile  the  different  sections  of  this  great  republic.  We 
praise  Thee  for  all  Thou  hast  enabled  him  to  do  for  others' 
help  and  comfort ;  for  his  unselfish,  loyal,  loving  heart  and 
life,  we  bless  Thee.  And  now  that  Thou  hast  taken  him 
from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  and  his  usefulness,  we 
bow  in  meek  submission  and  acknowledge  that  Thou  art  God, 
and  there  is  none  else:  "  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  " — oh,  help  us  to  say  in  the  midst  of  our  tears  and  sor- 
row, "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  " 

Bless  the  men  with  whom  our  brother  was  most  intimately 
associated ;  all  his  immediate  associates  and  employes  bless 
with  Thy  grace  and  love.  As  they  shall  miss  in  days  to  come 
the  bright  face,  the  cheery  words,  the  substantial  aid  of  their 
great  leader,  may  their  hearts  be  stayed  on  God,  and  their 
comfort  and  help  be  found  in  Him  ! 

Bless  the  church,  from  which  Thou  hast  taken  a  help  and 
a  counselor.  Let  Thy  holy  benediction  rest  on  them  in  their 
bereavement  and  loss. 

But,  oh  God !  what  can  we  say  when  we  turn  to  the  dark- 
ened home  of  our  brother  where  his  loss  is  more  keenly  felt ! 
We  try  to  comfort,  but  our  words  seem  so  cold,  so  far  away 
in  such  a  time  as  this.  Oh,  come,  then,  God  of  all  comfort, 
and  speak  words  that  no  human  voice  can  speak,  words  of 
grace,  words  of  strength,  words  of  love,  so  that  their  hearts 
may  grow  calm  and  peaceful  in  the  midst  of  blinding  tears. 

Bless  the  aged  mother.  Thou  knowest  the  depth  of  a 
mother's  love,  and  how  she  grieves  to-day  as  her  joy  and 
pride  lies  cold  in  death.  She  has  passed  through  days  of 
sadness  and  trial  and  Thou  hast  been  her  stay  and  comfort. 
Be  with  her  again   we  pray.     Then,  as  her  gray  hairs  are 
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bowed  in  peculiar  sorrow  over  this  grave,  enable  her  to  say  as 
she  has  said  before,  it  is  the  Lord  ! 

God  of  love,  bless  this  sorrowing  widow !  Thou  hast 
made  many  precious  promises  to  such.  Oh,  fulfil  them  now 
to  her.  Comfort  her,  strengthen  her,  sustain  her,  reveal 
Thyself  to  her  in  ever  unceasing  love  and  mercy  until  she 
can  rejoice  in  Thy  presence  and  grace  and  can  say  from  the 
heart,  "  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  !  " 

God  bless  this  son  of  Thy  servant.  Let  his  father's  mantle 
fall  on  him  this  day  and  he  be  enabled  to  take  up  the  work 
his  father  loved  to  do,  and  do  it  with  fidelity,  with  earnest- 
ness, with  devotion. 

Bless  the  young  daughter,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  so 
truly.  God  bless  her,  shield  her,  comfort  her,  guide  her  in 
the  coming  days  so  that  her  life  may  be  just  as  he  would 
have  had  it. 

Bless  all  the  family,  so  dear  to  our  departed  brother.  May 
they  all  be  guided  by  Thy  grace,  so  that  when  the  mists  of 
this  life  shall  have  rolled  away,  all — father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  wife,  son,  daughter — may  gather  in  an  unbroken  band 
at  the  beautiful  river  that  flows  from  the  throne  of  God. 

God  help  us  all  in  this  hour  of  our  sad  bereavement — this 
city — this  city  he  loved — this  commonwealth — this  whole 
land ;  oh,  help  us ;  oh,  guide  us  in  our  darkness ;  oh,  com- 
fort us  in  our  bereavement ;  oh,  cheer  us  in  our  sadness,  and 
grant  that  this  sad  occasion  may  be  used  of  God  for  His  own 
glory  and  our  own  great  good. 

All  this  we  ask,  with  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  this  realm  of 
grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  Dr.  I.  S.  Hopkins 
pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  services  at 
the  church  were  ended. 

After  the   services  were  concluded,  the  long 
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procession  formed  on  Peachtree  street,  then  swept 
around  into  Broad,  which  was  lined  with  people 
standing  four  or  five  deep  on  the  curbstone,  and 
with  bared  brows  watching  the  sad  procession  as 
it  wended  its  way  toward  Oakland. 

The  first  carriage  contained  Governor  John  B. 
Gordon,  Chief  Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  Mayor 
J.  T.  Glenn  and  ex-Governor  Henry  D.  Mc- 
Daniel. 

The  twenty-three  other  carriages  that  preceded 
the  hearse  were  occupied  by  the  pall-bearers  and 
the  honorary  escorts. 

Although  the  procession  moved  off  in  perfect 
order,  there  was  nothing  formal  in  it.  It  looked 
like  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  city  and  State,  who  had  assembled  to  mourn 
for  a  friend  whose  loss  they  feel  so  keenly. 

After  the  hearse  came  other  carriages  contain- 
ing the  immediate  family,  relatives  and  friends  of 
Mr.  Grady,  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  life,  and 
who,  in  death,  came  forward  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

The  procession  was  a  long  one,  and  the  head 
of  it  had  reached  Hunter  street  before  the  last 
carriage  moved  away. 

All  the  way  along  Hunter  street  the  pavements 
were  lined  with  throngs  of  people,  even  women 
and  children,  of  every  age  and  every  calling. 
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Fulton  county  court  house  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple, as  were  the  porticos  of  the  capitol  and  the 
second  stories  of  business  houses  and  dwellings 
along  the  street. 

The  fire  bells,  the  church  bells,  and  the  bells  on 
the  public  buildings  tolled  mournfully  as  the  vast 
concourse  moved  along  on  its  sad  mission. 

Crowds  of  people  followed  on  foot,  so  that  the 
walks  and  drives  and  every  vacant  space  in  the 
cemetery  were  all  filled  with  sad  faces. 

At  last  the  procession  halted,  as  the  hearse 
reached  the  Grant  family  mausoleum,  where  it 
had  been  arranged  that  Georgia's  well-beloved 
son  should  rest  for  a  season. 

The  beautiful  vault  of  the  Grant-  family  occu- 
pies one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  the  dead — a  fitting  resting 
place  for  all  that  is  left  to  earth  of  Henry  W. 
Grady.     And  here  the  body  was  placed. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  had  pre- 
ceded the  procession  to  the  cemetery,  and  had 
gathered  there  to  witness  the  last  scenes.  At  the 
vault  stood,  with  heads  uncovered,  the  honorary 
escort — Captain  E.  P.  Howell  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hemphill,  Governor  Gordon,  ex-Governor  Mc- 
Daniel,  Chief  Justice  Bleckley,  Mayor  Glenn  and 
others  of  The  Constitution  and  honorary  escorts. 
The  ceremonies  were  brief,  just  the  burial  ser- 
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vice  of  the  church  by  Dr.  Morrison,  and  then 
the  casket  was  placed  in  the  vault,  which  is  to  be 
its  resting  place  until  the  final  interment. 

"  The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
The  day  but  one, 
Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun." 

The  great  master  of  the  day  sank  down  in  the 
west  in  a  golden  glory  just  as  this  great  master 
of  men  was  laid  to  sleep  in  his  golden  prime,  and 
the  stars  came  out  one  by  one  in  the  heavens,  as 
the  souls  who  loved  him  left  him  to  his  God. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HIS    FIRST    GREAT    SPEECH. 

WHEN  Mr.  Grady  appeared  before  the  New  England 
Society  at  its  annual  banquet  in  New  York  City, 
the  night  of  December  22d,  1886,  his  reputation 
as  an  orator  had  not  reached   the  metropolis,  and  he  was  al- 
most unknown  to  the  greater  part   of  the  large  audience  he 
addressed. 

The  company  was  a  most  distinguished  one,  being  com- 
posed of  eminent  literati,  prominent  lawyers,  opulent 
bankers,  distinguished  scientists,  astute  lawyers,  ambitious 
politicians,  successful  merchants,  and  well-known  journalists. 

In  fact  all  professions  were  represented  in  the  august  assem- 
blage. Several  of  the  most  famous  orators  of  the  day  made 
set  speeches.  Dr.  Talmage  delivered  a  fervid  oration,  in 
which  he  pictured  in  florid  style  the  achievements  of  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  the  North,  and  drew  a  touching  picture  of 
the  soldier's  return  to  his  home  after  the  war. 

The  President  of  the  Society  introduced  Mr.  Grady  as  the 
most  brilliant  orator  and  most  progressive  and  far-seeing  of 
the  present  generation  of  Southerners,  and  as  he  arose  to 
speak  his  audience  received  him  in  the  warmest  manner. 
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Before  he  had  closed  his  second  sentence  he  had  caught  the 
exclusive  attention  of  the  audience,  and  before  he  had  spoken 
five  minutes  had  captured  it. 

The  speech  was  a  tremendous  success  and  produced  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  everywhere. 

As  soon  as  he  took  his  seat  he  was  overwhelmed  with  con- 
gratulations and  was  made  the  lion  of  the  occasion. 

All  the  New  York  papers  published  full  reports  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  Mr.  Grady's  speech  was  accorded  the  place  of 
honor,  and  was  unanimously  voted  the  great  speech  of  the 
occasion.  The  Times  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  the 
greatest  oration  ever  delivered  in  New  York  by  a  Southerner. 
And,  without  exception,  the  leading  journals  all  over  the 
United  States  commended  the  address  and  extolled  the  orator 
to  the  skies. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Grady  awoke  to  find  himself  one  of 
the  most  famous  men  in  the  United  States. 

From  that  moment  his  reputation  extended  in  all  directions, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  month  he  received  dozens  of  invitations 
to  make  public  addresses  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  His 
fame  became  national. 

His  great  speech,  which  is  given  below  in  full,  is  still  re- 
garded by  many  as  Mr.  Grady's  masterpiece  : 

"  There  was  a  South  of  slavery  and  secession 
— that  South  is  dead.  There  is  a  South  of  union 
and  freedom — that  South,  thank  God,  is  living, 
breathing,  growing  every  hour."  These  words, 
delivered  from  the  immortal  lips  of  Benjamin  H. 
Hill,  at  Tammany  Hall,  in  1866,  true  then,  and 
truer  now,  I  shall  make  my  text  to-night. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Let  me  express 
to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  by  which 
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I  am  permitted  to  address  you.  I  make  this  abrupt 
acknowledgment  advisedly,  for  I  feel  that  if,  when 
I  raised  my  provincial  voice  in  this  ancient  and 
august  presence,  I  could  find  courage  for  no  more 
than  the  opening  sentence,  it  would  be  well  if,  in 
that  sentence,  I  had  met  in  a  rough  sense  my  ob- 
ligation as  a  guest,  and  had  perished,  so  to  speak, 
with  courtesy  on  my  lips  and  grace  in  my  heart. 

Permitted,  through  your  kindness,  to  catch  my 
second  wind,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  being  the  first  Southerner  to  speak  at 
this  board,  which  bears  the  substance,  if  it  sur- 
passes the  semblance  of  original  New  England 
hospitality,  and  honors  a  sentiment  that  in  turn 
honors  you,  but  in  which  my  personality  is  lost 
and  the  compliment  to  my  people  made  plain. 

I  bespeak  the  utmost  stretch  of  your  courtesy 
to-nieht.  I  am  not  troubled  about  those  from 
whom  I  come.  You  remember  the  man  whose 
wife  sent  him  to  a  neighbor  with  a  pitcher  of  milk, 
and  who,  tripping  on  the  top  step,  fell,  with  such 
casual  interruptions  as  the  landings  afforded,  into 
the  basement;  and,  while  picking  himself  up,  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  wife  call  out: 

"John,  did  you  break  the  pitcher?" 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  John,  "  but  I  be  dinged  if  I 
don't." 

So,  while  those  who  call  to  me  from  behind  may 
inspire  me  with  energy,  if  not  with  courage,  I  ask 
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an  indulgent  hearing  from  you.  I  beg  that  you 
will  bring  your  full  faith  in  American  fairness  and 
frankness  to  judgment  upon  what  I  shall  say. 
There  was  an  old  preacher  once  who  told  some 
boys  of  the  Bible  lesson  he  was  going  to  read  in 
the  morning.  The  boys,  finding  the  place,  glued 
together  the  connecting  pages.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  read  on  the  bottom  of  one  page  :  "  When 
Noah  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  he 
took  unto  himself  a  wife,  who  was"  then  turning 
the  page  "  one  hundred  and  forty  cubits  long,  forty 
cubits  wide,  built  of  gopher  wood,  and  covered 
with  pitch  inside  and  out."  He  was  naturally 
puzzled  at  this.  He  read  it  again,  verified  it,  and 
then  said :  "  My  friends,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
met  this  in  the  Bible,  but  I  accept  it  as  an  evidence 
of  the  assertion  that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made."  If  I  could  get  you  to  hold  such  faith 
to-night,  I  could  proceed  cheerfully  to  the  task  I 
otherwise  approach  with  a  sense  of  consecration. 
Pardon  me  one  word,  Mr.  President,  spoken  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  into  the  volumes  that 
go  out  annually  freighted  with  the  rich  eloquence 
of  your  speakers — the  fact  that  the  Cavalier,  as 
well  as  the  Puritan,  was  on  the  continent  in  its 
early  days,  and  that  he  was  "  up  and  able  to  be 
about."  I  have  read  your  books  carefully  and  I 
find  no  mention  of  that  fact,  which  seems  to  me 
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an  important  one  for  preserving  a  sort  of  his- 
torical equilibrium,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Virginia  Cavalier 
first  challenged  France  on  this  continent,  that 
Cavalier  John  Smith  gave  New  England  its  very- 
name,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  job  that  he  has 
been  handing  his  own  name  around  ever  since, 
and  that  while  Miles  Standish  was  cutting  off 
men's  ears  for  courting  a  girl  without  her  parents' 
consent,  and  forbade  men  to  kiss  their  wives  on 
Sunday,  the  Cavalier  was  courting  everything  in 
sight,  and  that  the- Almighty  had  vouchsafed  great 
increase  to  the  Cavalier  colonies,  the  huts  in  the 
wilderness  being  as  full  as  the  nests  in  the  woods. 

But  having  incorporated  the  Cavalier  as  a  fact 
in  your  charming  little  book,  I  shall  let  him  work 
out  his  own  salvation,  as  he  has  always  done 
with  engaging  gallantry,  and  we  will  hold  no  con- 
troversy as  to  his  merits.  Why  should  we? 
Neither  Puritan  nor  Cavalier  long  survived  as 
such.  The  virtues  and  traditions  of  both  happily 
still  live  for  the  inspiration  of  their  sons  and  the 
savinof  of  the  old  fashion.  Both  Puritan  and  Cav- 
alier  were  lost  in  the  storm  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  American  citizen,  supplanting  both, 
and  stronger  than  either,  took  possession  of  the 
republic  bought  by  their  common  blood  and  fash- 
ioned to  wisdom,  and  charged  himself  with  teach- 
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ing  men  government  and  establishing  the  voice 
of  the  people  as  the  voice  of  God. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Talmage,  has  told  you  that  the 
typical  American  has  yet  to  come.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  he  has  already  come.  Great  types,  like 
valuable  plants,  are  slow  to  flower  and  fruit.  But 
from  the  union  of  these  colonist  Puritans  and 
Cavaliers,  from  the  straightening  of  their  pur- 
poses and  the  crossing  of  their  blood,  slow  per- 
fecting through  a  century,  came  he  who  stands 
as  the  first  typical  American,  the  first  who  com- 
prehended within  himself  all  the  strength  and 
gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace  of  this  re- 
public— Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  sum  of 
Puritan  and  Cavalier;  for  in  his  ardent  nature 
were  fused  the  virtues  of  both,  and  in  the  depths 
of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of  both  were  lost.  He 
was  greater  than  Puritan,  greater  than  Cavalier, 
in  that  he  was  American,  and  that  in  his  homely 
form  were  first  gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling 
forces  of  his  ideal  government,  charging  it  with 
such  tremendous  meaning,  and  so  elevating  it 
above  human  suffering,  that  martyrdom,  though 
infamously  aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a  life 
consecrated  from  the  cradle  to  human  liberty. 
Let  us,  each  cherishing  the  traditions  and  honor- 
ing his  fathers,  build  with  reverent  hands  to  the 
type  of  his  simple  but  sublime  life,  in  which  all 
types  are  honored ;  and  in  our  common  glory  as 
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Americans  there  will  be  plenty  and  some  to  spare 
for  your  forefathers  and  for  mine. 

In  speaking  to  the  toast  with  which  you  have 
honored  me,  I  accept  the  term,  "  The  New  South," 
as  in  no  sense  disparaging  to  the  old.  Dear  to 
me,  sir,  is  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  my  people.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  dim 
the  glory  they  won  in  peace  and  war,  or  by  word 
or  deed  take  aught  from  the  splendor  and  grace 
of  their  civilization,  never  equalled,  and  perhaps 
never  to  be  equalled  in  its  chivalric  strength  and 
grace.  There  is  a  New  South,  not  through  pro- 
test against  the  old,  but  because  of  new  conditions, 
new .  adjustments,  and,  if  you  please,  new  ideas 
and  aspirations.  It  is  to  this  that  I  address  my- 
self, and  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  hasten, 
lest  it  become  the  Old  South  before  I  get  to  it. 
Age  does  not  endow  all  things  with  strength  and 
virtue,  nor  are  all  new  things  to  be  despised.  The 
shoemaker  who  put  over  his  door,  "John  Smith's 
shop,  founded  1760,"  was  more  than  matched  by 
his  young  rival  across  the  street  who  hung  out 
this  sign  :  "  Bill  Jones.  Established  1886.  No  old 
stock  kept  in  this  shop." 

Dr.  Talmage  has  drawn  for  you,  with  a  master 
hand,  the  picture  of  your  returning  armies.  He 
has  told  you  how,  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,  they  came  back  to  you,  marching  with 
proud  and  victorious  tread,  reading  their  glory  in 
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a  nation's  eyes  !  Will  you  bear  with  me  while  I 
tell  you  of  another  army  that  sought  its  home  at 
the  close  of  the  late  war?  An  army  that  marched 
home  in  defeat  and  not  in  victory — in  pathos  and 
not  in  splendor,  but  in  glory  that  equalled  yours, 
and  to  hearts  as  loving  as  ever  welcomed  heroes 
home.  Let  me  picture  to  you  the  foot-sore  Con- 
federate soldier,  as,  buttoning  up  in  his  faded  gray 
jacket  the  parole  which  was  to  bear  testimony  to 
his  children  of  his  fidelity  and  faith,  he  turned  his 
face  southward  from  Appomattox  in  April,  1865. 
Think  of  him  as  ragged,  half-starved,  heavy- 
hearted,  enfeebled  by  want  and  wounds ;  having 
fought  to  exhaustion,  he  surrenders  his  gun, 
wrings  the  hands  of  his  comrades  in  silence,  and, 
lifting  his  tear-stained  and  pallid  face  for  the  last 
time  to  the  graves  that  dot  the  old  Virginia  hills, 
pulls  his  gray  cap  over  his  brow  and  begins  the 
slow  and  painful  journey.  What  does  he  find? — 
let  me  ask  you  who  went  to  your  homes  eager  to 
find,  in  the  welcome  you  had  justly  earned,  full 
payment  for  four  years'  sacrifice — what  does  he 
find  when,  having  followed  the  battle-stained  cross 
against  overwhelming  odds,  dreading  death  not 
half  so  much  as  surrender,  he  reaches  the  home 
he  left  so  prosperous  and  beautiful  ?  He  finds 
his  house  in  ruins,  his  farm  devastated,  his  slaves 
free,  his  stock  killed,  his  barn  empty,  his  trade 
destroyed,  his  money  worthless  ;  his  social  sys- 
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tern,  feudal  in  its  magnificence,  swept  away ;  his 
people  without  law  or  legal  status;  his  comrades 
slain,  and  the  burdens  of  others  heavy  on  his 
shoulders.  Crushed  by  defeat,  his  very  traditions 
gone  ;  without  money,  credit,  employment,  mate- 
rial training;  and  besides  all  this,  confronted  with 
the  gravest  problem  that  ever  met  human  intelli- 
gence— the  establishing  of  a  status  for  the  vast 
body  of  his  liberated  slaves. 

What  does  he  do — this  hero  in  gray  with  a 
heart  of  gold  ?  Does  he  sit  down  in  sullenness 
and  despair?  Not  for  a  day.  Surely  God,  who 
had  stripped  him  of  his  prosperity,  inspired  him 
in  his  adversity.  As  ruin  was  never  before  so 
overwhelming,  never  was  restoration  swifter. 
The  soldier  stepped  from  the  trenches  into  the 
furrow;  horses  that  had  charged  Federal  guns 
marched  before  the  plow,  and  fields  that  ran  red 
with  human  blood  in  April  were  green  with  the 
harvest  June ;  women  reared  in  luxury  cut  up 
their  dresses  and  made  breeches  for  their  hus- 
bands, and,  with  a  patience  and  heroism  that  fit 
women  always  as  a  garment,  gave  their  hands  to 
work.  There  was  little  bitterness  in  all  this. 
Cheerfulness  and  frankness  prevailed.  "Bill 
Arp"  struck  the  keynote  when  he  said:  "Well,  I 
killed  as  many  of  them  as  they  did  of  me,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  work."  Or  the  soldier  re- 
turning home  after  defeat  and  roasting  some  corn 
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on  the  road  side,  who  made  the  remark  to  his 
comrades  :  "  You  may  leave  the  South  if  you  want 
to,  but  I  am  going  to  Sandersville,  kiss  my  wife 
and  raise  a  crop,  and  if  the  Yankees  fool  with  me 
any  more  I  will  whip  'em  again."  I  want  to  say 
to  General  Sherman — who  is  considered  an  able 
man  in  our  parts,  though  some  people  think  he  is 
kind  of  careless  about  fire — that  from  the  ashes 
he  left  us  in  1864  we  have  raised  a  brave  and 
beautiful  city ;  that  somehow  or  other  we  have 
caught  the  sunshine  in  the  bricks  and  mortar  of 
our  homes,  and  have  builded  therein  not  one  igno- 
ble prejudice  or  memory. 

But  in  all  this  what  have  we  accomplished  ? 
What  is  the  sum  of  our  work?  We  have  found 
out  that  in  the  general  summary  the  free  negro 
counts  more  than  he  did  as  a  slave.  We  have 
planted  the  school-house  on  the  hilltop  and  made 
it  free  to  white  and  black.  We  have  sowed  towns 
and  cities  in  the  place  of  theories,  and  put  busi- 
ness above  politics.  We  have  challenged  your 
spinners  in  Massachusetts  and  ypur  iron  makers 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  learned  that  the 
$400,000,000  annually  received  from  our  cotton 
crop  will  make  us  rich,  when  the  supplies  that 
make  it  are  home-raised.  We  have  reduced  the 
commercial  rate  of  interest  from  24  to  4  per  cent., 
and  are  floating  4  per  cent,  bonds.  We  have 
learned  that  one  Northern  emigrant  is  worth  fifty 
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foreigners,  and  have  smoothed  the  path  to  south- 
ward, wiped  out  the  place  where  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  used  to  be,  and  hung-  our  latchstrinof 
to  you  and  yours. 

We  have  reached  the  point  that  marks  perfect 
harmony  in  every  household,  when  the  husband 
confesses  that  the  pies  which  his  wife  cooks  are 
as  good  as  those  his  mother  used  to  bake ;  and 
we  admit  that  the  sun  shines  as  brightly  and  the 
moon  as  softly  as  it  did  "  before  the  war."  We 
have  established  thrift  in  the  city  and  country.  We 
have  fallen  in  love  with  work.  We  have  restored 
comfort  to  homes  from  which  culture  and  ele- 
gance never  departed.  We  have  let  economy 
take  root  and  spread  among  us  as  rank  as  the 
crab  grass  which  sprung  from  Sherman's  cavalry 
camps,  until  we  are  ready  to  lay  odds  on  the 
Georgia  Yankee,  as  he  manufactures  relics  of  the 
battlefield  in  a  one-story  shanty  and  squeezes  pure 
olive  oil  out  of  his  cotton  seed,  against  any  down- 
easter  that  ever  swapped  wooden  nutmegs  for 
flannel  sausages  in  the  valley  of  Vermont. 

Above  all,  we  know  that  we  have  achieved  in 
these  "piping  times  of  peace,"  a  fuller  independ- 
ence for  the  South  than  that  which  our  fathers 
sought  to  win  in  the  forum  by  their  eloquence,'  or 
compel  on  the  field  by  their  swords. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege,  sir,  to  have  had  part,  how- 
ever humble,  in   this   work.     Never  was  nobler 
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duty  confided  to  human  hands  than  the  uplifting 
and  upbuilding  of  the  prostrate  and  bleeding 
South,  misguided,  perhaps,  but  beautiful  in  her 
suffering,  and  honest,  brave  and  generous  always. 
In  the  record  of  her  social,  industrial  and  political 
illustrations  we  await  with  confidence  the  verdict 
of  the  world. 

But  what  of  the  negro  ?  Have  we  solved  the 
problem  he  presents,  or  progressed  in  honor  and 
equity  towards  the  solution  ?  Let  the  record 
speak  to  the  point.  No  section  shows  a  more 
prosperous  laboring  population  than  the  negroes 
of  the  South ;  none  in  fuller  sympathy  with  the 
employing  and  land-owning  class.  He  shares  our 
school  fund,  has  the  fullest  protection  of  our  laws, 
and  the  friendship  of  our  people.  Self-interest, 
as  well  as  honor,  demand  that  they  should  have 
this.  Our  future,  our  very  existence,  depends  upon 
our  working  out  this  problem  in  full  and  exact 
justice.  We  understand  that  when  Lincoln  signed 
the  emancipation  proclamation,  your  victory  was 
assured  ;  for  he  then  committed  you  to  the  cause 
of  human  liberty,  against  which  the  arms  of  man 
cannot  prevail ;  while  those  of  our  statesmen  who 
trusted  to  make  slavery  the  corner-stone  of  the  Con- 
federacy doomed  us  to  defeat  as  far  as  they  could, 
committing  us  to  a  cause  that  reason  could  not 
defend  or  the  sword  maintain  in  the  sight  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.    Had  Mr.  Toombs  said,  which 
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he  did  not  say,  that  he  would  call  the  roll  of  his 
slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  would  have 
been  foolish,  for  he  might  have  known  that  when- 
ever slavery  became  entangled  in  war  it  must 
perish,  and  that  the  chattel  in  human  flesh  ended 
forever  in  New  England  when  your  fathers — not 
to  be  blamed  for  parting  with  what  did  not  pay — 
sold  their  slaves  to  our  fathers,  not  to  be  praised 
for  knowing  a  paying  thing  when  they  saw  it. 

The  relations  of  the  Southern  people  with  the 
negro  are  close  and  cordial.  We  remember  with 
what  fidelity  for  four  years  he  guarded  our  de- 
fenceless women  and  children,  whose  husbands 
and  fathers  were  fighting  against  his  freedom. 
To  his  credit  be  it  said  that  whenever  he  struck  a 
blow  for  his  own  liberty  he  fought  in  open  battle, 
and  when  at  last  he  raised  his  black  and  humble 
hands  that  the  shackles  might  be  struck  off,  those 
hands  were  innocent  of  wrong  against  his  helpless 
charges,  and  worthy  to  be  taken  in  loving  grasp 
by  every  man  who  honors  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Ruffians  have  maltreated  him,  rascals  have 
misled  him,  philanthropists  established  a  bank 
for  him.  but  the  South  with  the  North  protest 
against  injustice  to  his  simple  and  sincere  people. 
To  liberty  and  enfranchisement  is  as  far  as  the 
law  can  carry  the  negro.  The  rest  must  be  left 
to  conscience  and  common  sense.  It  should  be 
left  to  those  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  with 
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whom  he  is  indissolubly  connected  and  whose 
prosperity  depends  upon  their  possessing  his  in- 
telligent sympathy  and  confidence.  Faith  has 
been  kept  with  him  in  spite  of  calumnious  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary  by  those  who  assume  to 
speak  for  us,  or  by  frank  opponents.  Faith  will 
be  kept  with  him  in  future  if  the  South  holds  her 
reason  and  integrity. 

But  have  we  kept  faith  with  you  ?  In  the 
fullest  sense,  yes.  When  Lee  surrendered — I 
don't  say  when  Johnston  surrendered,  because  I 
understand  he  still  alludes  to  the  time  when  he 
met  General  Sherman  last  as  the  time  when  he 
" determined  to  abandon  any  further  prosecution 
of  the  struggle" — when  Lee  surrendered,  I  say, 
and  Johnston  quit,  the  South  became,  and  has 
been  loyal  to  the  Union.  We  fought  hard  enough 
to  know  that  we  were  whipped,  and  in  perfect 
frankness  accepted  as  final  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  to  which  we  had  appealed.  The  South 
found  her  jewel  in  the  toad's  head  of  defeat. 
The  shackles  that  had  held  her  in  narrow  limi- 
tations fell  forever  when  the  shackles  of  the  negro 
slave  were  broken. 

Under  the  old  regime  the  negroes  were  slaves 
to  the  South,  the  South  was  a  slave  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  old  plantation,  with  its  simple  police 
regulation  and  its  feudal  habit,  was  the  only  type 
possible  under  slavery.     Thus  was  gathered  in 
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the  hands  of  a  splendid  and  chivalric  oligarchy 
the  substance  that  should  have  been  diffused 
among  the  people,  as  the  rich  blood,  under  cer- 
tain artificial  conditions,  is  gathered  at  the  heart, 
filling  that  with  affluent  rupture,  but  leaving  the 
body  chill  and  colorless. 

The  old  South  rested  everything  on  slavery 
and  agriculture,  unconscious  that  these  could 
neither  give  nor  maintain  healthy  growth.  The 
new  South  presents  a  perfect  Democracy,  the 
oligarchs  leading  in  the  popular  movement — a 
social  system  compact  and  closely  knitted,  less 
splendid  on  the  surface  but  stronger  at  the  core; 
a  hundred  farms  for  every  plantation,  fifty  homes 
for  every  palace,  and  a  diversified  industry  that 
meets  the  complex  needs  of  this  complex  age. 

The  new  South  is  enamored  of  her  new  work. 
Her  soul  is  stirred  with  the  breath  of  a  new  life. 
The  light  of  a  grander  day  is  falling  fair  on  her 
face.  She  is  thrilling  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  growing  power  and  prosperity.  As  she  stands 
upright,  full  statu  red  and  equal  among  the  people 
of  the  earth,  breathing  the  keen  air  and  looking 
out  upon  the  expanding  horizon,  she  understands 
that  her  emancipation  came  because  in  the  in- 
scrutable wisdom  of  God  her  honest  purpose  was 
crossed  and  her  brave  armies  were  beaten. 

This  is  said    in   no    spirit    of  time-serving    or 
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apology.  The  South  has  nothing  for  which  to 
apologize.  She  believes  that  the  late  struggle 
between  the  States  was  war  and  not  rebellion, 
revolution  and  not  conspiracy,  and  that  her  con- 
victions were  as  honest  as  yours.  I  should  be 
unjust  to  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  South  and  to 
my  own  convictions  if  I  did  not  make  this  plain 
in  this  presence.  The  South  has  nothing  to  take 
back.  In  my  native  town  of  Athens  is  a  monu- 
ment that  crowns  its  central  hills — a  plain,  white 
shaft.  Deep  cut  into  its  shining  side  is  a  name 
dear  to  me  above  the  names  of  men,  that  of  a 
brave  and  simple  man  who  died  in  brave  and 
simple  faith.  Not  for  all  the  glories  of  New 
England — from  Plymouth  Rock  all  the  way — 
would  I  exchange  the  heritage  he  left  me  in  his 
soldier's  death.  To  the  feet  of  that  shaft  I  shall 
send  my  children's  children  to  reverence  him  who 
ennobled  their  name  with  his  heroic  blood.  But, 
sir,  speaking  from  the  shadow  of  that  memory, 
which  I  honor  as  I  do  nothing  else  on  earth,  I 
say  that  the  cause  in  which  he  suffered  and  for 
which  he  gave  his  life  was  adjudged  by  higher 
and  fuller  wisdom  than  his  or  mine,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  omniscient  God  held  the  balance  of 
battle  in  His  Almighty  Hand,  and  that  human 
slavery  was  swept  forever  from  American  soil — 
the  American  Union  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
war. 
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This  message,  Mr.  President,  comes  to  you 
from  consecrated  ground.  Every  foot  of  the  soil 
about  the  city  in  which  I  live  is  as  sacred  as  a 
battle-ground  of  the  republic.  Every  hill  that 
invests  it  is  hallowed  to  you  by  the  blood  of  your 
brothers  who  died  for  your  victory,  and  doubly 
hallowed  to  us  by  the  blood  of  those  who  died 
hopeless,  but  undaunted,  in  defeat — sacred  soil  to 
all  of  us,  rich  with  memories  that  make  us  purer 
and  stronger  and  better,  silent  but  staunch  wit- 
nesses in  its  red  desolation  of  the  matchless  valor 
of  American  hearts  and  the  deathless  glory  of 
American  arms — speaking  an  eloquent  witness  in 
its  white  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  indissoluble 
union  of  American  States  and  the  imperishable 
brotherhood  of  the  American  people. 

Now  what  answer  has  New  England  to  this 
message  ?  Will  she  permit  the  prejudice  of  war 
to  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors,  whep.- 
it  has  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  conqueredJ^Will 
she  transmit  this  prejudice  to  the  next  generation, 
that  in  their  hearts,  which  never  felt  the  generous 
ardor  of  conflict,  it  may  perpetuate  itself?  Will 
she  withhold,  save  in  strained  courtesy,  the  hand 
which,  straight  from  his  soldier's  heart,  Grant 
offered  to  Lee  at  Appomattox  ?  Will  she  make 
the  vision  of  a  restored  and  happy  people,  which 
gathered  above  the  couch  of  your  dying  captain, 
filling  his  heart  with  grace,  touching  his  lips  with 
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praise  and  glorifying  his  path  to  the  grave  ;  will 
she  make  this  vision  on  which  the  last  sigh  of  his 
expiring  soul  breathed  a  benediction,  a  cheat  and 
a  delusion  ?  If  she  does,  the  South,  never  abject 
in  asking  for  comradeship,  must  accept  with  dig- 
nity its  refusal ;  but  if  she  does  not — if  she  ac- 
cepts with  frankness  and  sincerity  this  message 
of  good  will  and  friendship,  then  will  the  prophesy 
of  Webster,  delivered  in  this  very  Society  forty 
years  ago,  amid  tremendous  applause,  be  verified 
in  its  fullest  and  final  sense,  when  he  said:  "Stand- 
ing hand  to  hand  and  clasping  hands,  we  should 
remain  united  as  we  have  been  for  sixty  years, 
citizens  of  the  same  country,  members  of  the 
same  government,  united,  all  united  now  and 
united  forever.  There  have  been  difficulties,  con- 
tentions, and  controversies,  but  I  tell  you  that  in 
my  judgment 

"  Those  opposed  eyes, 
Which  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  th'  intestine  shock, 
Shall  now  in  mutual  well  beseeming  ranks 
March  all  one  way." 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    GREAT   PROHIBITION    SPEECH. 

THE  Prohibition  campaign  of  1887  in  Atlanta  was  at  its 
height.  Mr.  Grady  had  publicly  avowed  his  adherence 
to  the  Prohibition  party,  and  had,  in  obedience  to  an  earnest 
request  made  by  the  executive  committee,  consented  to  de- 
liver a  few  speeches.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  early 
part  of  November  he  made  a  short  address  in  which  he  stated 
that,  after  considering  the  question  in  all  its  possible  bear- 
ings and  weighing  as  best  he  could  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposition  to  re-enact  the  law  against  the 
sale  of  whiskey  in  Atlanta,  he  had  come  to  the  delib- 
erate conclusion  that  it  was  his  imperative  duty  to  advo- 
cate the  side  of  Prohibition.  This  address  elicited  general 
talk,  and  Mr.  Grady  was  at  once  made  a  target  for  abuse, 
and  was  attacked  by  the  anti-prohibitionists.  He  was  told 
by  many  of  his  friends  that  he  had  committed  the  worst 
blunder  of  his  life  and  had  sealed  his  fate.  The  anti-prohi- 
bitionists turned  their  guns  upon  him.  They  criticised  him 
with  great  severity.  In  a  few  days  it  was  rumored  about  the 
streets  that  he  had  recanted  ;  that  so  great  a  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  that  he  had  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  renounce  the  Prohibition  cause.  These  reports  proved 
false.  To  forever  set  them  at  rest  Mr.  Grady  announced  his 
intention  to  make  a  speech  clearly  defining  his  position  and 
discussing  the   merits   of    the   question  at  issue.     This  an- 
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nouncement  produced  considerable  commotion  in  the  ranks 
of  both  parties.  The  meeting  at  which  he  spoke  was  held 
in  an  immense  warehouse,  a  short  distance  from  the  Consti- 
tution building.  It  was  the  night  of  November  the  17th. 
Long  before  the  hour  of  meeting  a  throng  of  people  were  in 
front  of  the  warehouse.  It  was  estimated  that  twenty  thou- 
sand people  were  present. 

The  Atlanta  Evening  Journal,  in  its  next  day's  report  of 
the  meeting,  said : 

"  Men  were  packed  into  a  measured  and  counted  space  like 
apples  in  a  bushel  measure,  and  when  Mr.  Grady  stood  up  he 
could  say  with  the  certainty  that  follows  measurement  that  he 
looked  on  four  thousand  men  at  his  left  hand  and  four  thou- 
sand ladies  and  men  on  his  right  hand. 

"It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  one-fourth  of  the  mixed 
crowd  on  the  right  was  composed  of  men,  so  that  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  absolute  truth  to  say  that  there  were  5,000  men 
in  the  building,  and  that  the  whole  crowd  of  men  and  women 
numbered  8,000.  No  reasonable  man  who  saw  the  crowd 
will  say  this  is  exaggeration. 

"The  Prohibition  clubs  began  coming  in  at  7.45  and  con- 
tinued to  pour  into  the  lower  half  of  the  immense  building 
until  8.10. 

"  As  the  clubs  came  in  the  scene  was  one  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Everybody  stood  up — many  on  chairs  and  tables,  and 
people  cheered  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse. 

"  Hundreds  of  handkerchiefs  waved  and  hats  were  whirled 
on  sticks.  A  wild  Irishman  occasionally  let  off  a  Comanche 
whoop  which  died  away  in  a  sort  of  hallelujah  laugh  that 
broke  up  the  risibilities  of  the  great  audience. 

"When  the  crowds  were  seated  and  the  tumult  subsided 
Judge  Hillyer  congratulated  the  audience  on  the  presence  of 
3,500  or  4,000  voters,  and  introduced  Col.  G.  W.  Adair, 
who  made  a  telling  speech  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  giving 
instances  of  advances  in  rents  and  the  price  of  property. 
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"As  Colonel  Adair  sat  down,  the  audience,  seeing  Mr. 
Grady  on  the  platform,  called  for  him  loudly.  Just  at  that 
instant  the  band  began  to  play  Dixie  and  the  cheering  was 
renewed. 

"When  the  music  was  hushed  and  silence  was  restored, 
Judge  Hillyer  arose  and  said : 

"  '  I  want  to  accept  Colonel  Adair's  amendment  as  to  the 
number  of  voters  here.  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  more  here,  so  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Mr.  Grady  to  two  or  three  thousand  ladies  and  at  least  five 
thousand  voters.' 

"As  Mr.  Grady  arose  he  looked  upon  a  scene  which  few 
men  have  ever  confronted  in  Atlanta.  Eight  thousand  peo- 
ple cheered  and  shouted  ;  the  ladies  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs, the  men  held  their  hats  up  on  walking  sticks  and 
umbrellas,  whirling  them  in  the  air.  This  lasted  for  some 
moments,  and  when  the  tumultuous  applause  subsided  Mr. 
Grady  began,  with  deep  feeling  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  this  reception.  I  presume 
the  Constitution  to-morrow  will  say  in  its  report 
of  two  meetings  of  to-night,  that  more  people  were 
out  than  live  in  Atlanta.  (Laughter.)  If  the  other 
meeting  (renewed  applause  as  the  audience 
caught  the  full  force  of  the  joke)  if  the  other 
meeting  is  as  big  as  ours,  it  will  be  mighty  near 
the  truth.  It  is  hard  to  measure  this  meeting,  be- 
cause we  had  them  when  they  went  to  the  opera 
house,  and  we  could  put  that  in  one  corner  of  our 
building  and  not  miss  it.  They  realize  this,  and 
they  have  an  open-air  meeting  also.     Well,  we 
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could  not  get  all  the  open  air  into  this  building; 
so  I  trust  that  my  partner,  whom  1  love,  has  such 
a  crowd  as  this.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  address 
to-night  enough  voters  of  this  city  to  absolutely, 
finally  and  permanently  settle  the  great  question 
that  disturbs  us.  I  have  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  I  would  give  $1,000  if  I  had  not  spoken  here 
two  weeks  ago.  The  statement  is  false,  but  if  it 
were  true  I  am  here  to-night  to  make  the  debt 
ten  thousand  dollars.  If  I  have  done  or  said  any- 
thing in  the  thirty-six  years  of  my  life  that  has  my 
more  perfect  approval  than  that  speech,  I  do  not 
now  remember  it.  I  have  been  abused  roundly  for 
making  that  speech.  The  artesian  well  knows 
more  mean  things  about  me  now  than  I  ever  knew 
myself.  I  am  proud  of  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
It  shall  not  disturb  me.  If  I  am  not  unbalanced  by 
your  generous  approval,  I  certainly  shall  not  be  de- 
terred by  their  ungenerous  abuse.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  gallant  major,  whose  chaste  and  impas- 
sioned oration  has  already  become  classic,  states 
that  I  am  as  good  an  anti  as  I  am  a  prohibitionist, 
and  that  he  had  a  conversation  with  me,  and  I 
talked  anti-prohi.  I  think  the  leaders  of  his  party 
will  agree  that  he  talks  a  little  better  on  one  side 
than  he  does  on  the  other,  if  we  can  judge  from 
the  prophecies  with  which  he  has  gone  into  winter 
quarters  with  their  consent.  I  have  long  believed 
in  high  license,  and  I  firmly  declined  for  this  rea- 
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son  to  take  part  in  your  former  campaign.  But 
since  the  last  election  I  have  watched  this  experi- 
ment closely,  and  loving  Atlanta,  and  zealous  of 
her  welfare,  I  have  often  been  discouraged, 
and  I  have  often  said  so  in  perfect  frankness ;  but 
my  investigation  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  car- 
ried me  beyond  doubt,  that  this  experiment,  im- 
perfectly tried,  has  been  wholly  successful,  and  if 
it  must  be  modified,  that  it  can  better  be  modified 
without  barrooms  than  through  them.  This  con- 
clusion, reached  by  my  reason,  is  approved  by  my 
heart  and  my  conscience,  and  from  it  I  shall  not 
be  shaken.  Now  it  is  said  that  I  should  not 
speak  or  work  in  this  factional  fight,  because  I 
have  found  Atlanta  without  faction  always  at  my 
side.  Is  it  immodest  in  me  to  say  that  I  have 
never  urged  this  people  to  my  own  advancement  ? 
I  have  never  asked  Atlanta  for  office  or  emolu- 
ment. As  I  have  never  profited  by  your  confi- 
dence for  my  personal  promotion  in  the  past,  I 
shall  never  do  so  in  the  future.  If  I  can  live 
among  this  people  that  I  love,  as  a  friend  and  a 
fellow-worker,  following  my  chosen  profession 
with  reasonable  success,  abide  with  you  to  the  end, 
and  at  the  last  die  in  your  regard  and  confidence 
— if  I  can  leave  my  son  a  sober  and  honest  man 
among  you,  inheriting  through  kindly  memory  of 
his  father  the  charity  his  young  life  may  need, 
and  finding  his  pride  and  inspiration  in  saying, 
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when  he  looks  abroad  on  the  splendid  Atlanta 
that  is  to  be,  "  My  father's  hand  had  part  in  this 
upbuilding,  and  his  life  was  given  for  this  work  " — 
then  the  earthly  measure  of  my  ambition  shall  be 
filled. 

I  have  spoken  thus  personally  because  I  want 
to  strip  this  question  to-night  of  any  personal  en- 
tanglements or  embarrassments  that  might  mis- 
lead  or  obstruct  you  in  finding  a  true  and  right 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  the  gravest  prob- 
lem, my  friends,  that  has  ever  confronted  us.  It 
lies  deeper  than  the  most  thoughtful  men  believe. 
It  affects  not  only  the  welfare  of  this  community, 
but  it  rests  upon  every  heart  and  every  hearth- 
stone in  this  town.  I  ask  you  for  your  patient 
and  impartial  hearing  to-night.  I  should  despise 
myself  and  my  cause  if  I  wilfully  mislead  you  by 
the  exaggeration  of  one  fact  or  the  suppression 
of  another.  We  are  equally  interested  in  finding 
the  right  solution  of  this  question,  and  I  beg  you 
to  listen  that  together,  as  comrades  and  friends, 
we  may  come  to  it,  in  soberness  and  truth. 

Now,  in  my  former  speech,  I  laid  down  two 
propositions*  I  have  heard  scores  of  men  say 
that,  if  that  speech  stood  the  test  of  investigation, 
they  could  not  find,  and  they  would  not  look  for, 
an  excuse  for  voting  against  the  experiment  in  de- 
fence of  which  it  was  spoken  ! 

Now,  I  shall   review  that  speech  for  a  moment. 
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I  said  first  that  Prohibition  had  not  had  a  fair  trial 
in  Atlanta.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  vast  crowd 
that  will  say  that  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  ?  Unex- 
pired licenses  dragged  more  than  half  through  it, 
with  every  legal  step  obstructed,  and  with  every 
fine  contested,  with  the  machinery  working  un- 
satisfactorily ;  will  any  man  say  that  this  experi- 
ment has  had  a  fair  trial  in  Atlanta  ?  Is  there  any 
business  man  who  would  be  content  with  such  a 
trial  given  to  any  business  project  in  his  own 
affairs  that  involved  so  much  and  was  so  far-reach- 
ing and,  important  ? 

I  hold  in  the  second  place,  that,  imperfectly 
tried,  it  has  been  an  unspeakable  success.  I  in- 
troduced four  real  estate  agents  as  witnesses  that 
distress  warrants,  the  most  pernicious  form  of 
debt  collection,  had  decreased  in  a  remarkable 
decree.  That  statement  was  assaulted  and  the 
records  were  brought  up  to  disprove  it.  Next 
day  I  brought  back  my  four  witnesses,  every  man 
standing  by  what  he  had  said,  and  I  had  five  addi- 
tional witnesses,  making  every  real  estate  agent 
in  the  city  but  two.  The  records  of  the  courts 
have  been  searched,  and  I  have  now  the  statement 
from  the  three  justice  courts  of  this  city  (omitting 
Judge  Butt's,  which  no  one  can  get),  showing  on 
their  books  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
ninety-five  distress  warrants  for  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  1885. 
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Some  one  is  represented  as  stating,  in  discuss- 
ing personal  liberty  and  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  "  I  pity  the  man  who  can't  get  above  distress 
warrants."  Now,  who  can  get  higher  than  the 
homes  of  the  people  ?  Who  can  find  better  work 
than  to  touch  with  healing,  hearts  that  suffer  and 
are  breaking?  Can  legal  abstractions  take  you 
higher,  or  can  splitting  hairs  on  personal  liberty 
give  you  better  work  ?  I  pity  the  man  who  can 
sit  in  his  office  and  refine  musty  doctrines,  while 
human  hearts  are  breaking  all  about  him,  and 
cheeks  and  steps  are  faltering,  and  want  and 
hunger  are  swarming  against  the  citadel  of  human 
life  and  happiness. 

He  may  find  a  lesson  in  the  course  of  the 
great  Teacher  who  went  through  the  byways  of 
this  earth  healing  the  sick  and  wrapping  with 
compassion  the  poor  and  humble,  while  the  phari- 
sees  and  the  scribes  sat  disdaining  in  the  temple. 
The  world  has  learned  that  lesson,  and  hearts 
open  to  suffering  that  are  closed  to  learning  and 
to  love.  The  truth  is,  the  procession  of  the 
evicted — those  distressed  from  their  homes,  the 
pitiful  procession,  of  the  wife  and  her  children 
huddled  about  her,  and  the  weak  but  loving 
father  walking  through  the  city  and  seeking  a 
hole  to  hide  in — this  procession,  the  pathos  of 
which  thought  cannot  fathom  or  tongue  describe, 
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marched  straight  into  the  hearts  and  conscience 
of  this  people,  and  the  antis  know  it. 

One  further  point.  They  talk  about  garnish- 
ments. They  went  to  Grant  Wilkins,  and  from 
the  way  he  stuck  up  to  them,  the  G  in  his  name 
might  stand  for  Gibraltar.  He  said  I  did  not  tell 
half  the  truth.  He  is  a  man  of  profound  con- 
victions, and  he  was  the  strongest  anti  I  ever  saw, 
and  yet  he  says  he  will  not  vote  for  it  again,  be- 
cause he  can't  do  it  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  as  they  are  under  prohibition,  as  seen  by 
his  eyes  and  heard  by  his  ears. 

That  other  manufacturer,  whom  I  now  proclaim 
to  be  Jacob  Elsas — why  didn't  they  take  his 
statement?  He  is  published  as  an  anti-prohibition 
committeeman,  but  he  says  he  has  seen  this  thing 
in  his  business  and  it  convinces  him  of  the  benefit 
to  Atlanta,  and  he  will  not  vote  again  to  put  it 
out.  He  says  that  prohibition  is  undoubtedly  the 
thing  for  Atlanta. 

Take  the  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  Schmidt, 
published  as  a  member  of  the  anti-prohibition 
committee.  He  stated  that  he  knew  ten  families 
in  his  own  knowledee  who  had  been  raised  under 
prohibition  from  destitution  and  dependence  to 
comfort  and  independence,  and  Mr.  Raoul  said  to 
Mr.  Inman,  4T  was  an  anti-prohibitionist,  but  the 
statement  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Schmidt,  about  the 
effect  of  prohibition  on  families  within   his   own 
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knowledge,  has  almost  converted  me  to  pro- 
hibition." Now  here  is  the  statement  of  three 
prominent  anti-prohibitionists. 

But  I  went  still  further.  I  showed  that  not 
only  had  distress  warrants  decreased,  but  I 
showed  that  the  whole  litigation  of  justices'  courts 
had  decreased  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  cases  in  the  civil  dockets  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  cases  on  the  criminal  side, 
and  an  anti  actually  said  that  the  decrease  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  cases  in 
the  justices'  courts  in  this  town  implies  a  stag- 
nation in  business.  The  baker's  wagon  may  roll 
up  to  your  door,  the  coal  wagon  may  come  where 
it  never  came  before  and  dump  you  out  a  ton  of 
coal,  the  butcher's  wagon  may  deliver  your  meat, 
or  the  grocery  wagon  its  sundries,  but  because 
the  bailiff  don't  amble  round  to  your  back  door 
on  his  horse  there  is  a  stagnation  in  business ! 

Why,  think  of  it!  Because  families  sit  in  their 
homes  and  are  happy  by  their  firesides,  and  be- 
cause they  don't  obstruct  the  streets  with  evicted 
processions,  there  is  stagnation  in  your  business! 
The  merchants  may  go  to  New  York  three  or 
four  times  a  year  and  buy  goods,  mills  and  fac- 
tories may  run  night  and  day,  unable  to  fill  their 
orders,  but  just  because  the  cobwebs  are  gather- 
ing in  your  justice  courts,  and  there  are  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  fewer  cases 
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for  the  young  lawyers  to  tear  their  hair  in  the 
justices'  courts  at,  business  is  stagnated !  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  an  argument  in  your  life  ? 
Think  of  it.  I  tell  you,  in  speaking  as  a  man 
among  you,  with  loving  affection  and  comradeship 
for  the  whole  people  of  this  town,  I  tell  you  that 
the  decrease  in  the  justice  courts,  civil  and  crim- 
inal business,  is  the  measure  of  your  increasing 
prosperity  and  improvement. 

Do  you  want  to  revive  the  industry  of  distress 
warrants?  And  to  revive  the  litigation  in  the 
justices'  courts,  civil  and  criminal?  do  you  want 
to  put  oil  in  the  rusty  joints  of  the  bailiff's  horse, 
and  let  him  again  take  the  place  of  the  baker's 
waeon  and  the  butcher's  cart  ?  Remember  the 
decrease  in  justice  court  civil  cases  is  2,595  '  an<^ 
this  decrease  is  the  measure  of  your  comfort  and 
independence,  of  your  growing  prosperity. 

You  know  the  misery  and  shame  and  sorrow 
of  a  little  suit  for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
that  you  can't  pay,  and  the  bailiff  at  your  door. 
If  you  have  never  seen  it  at  home  you  have  seen 
it  at  the  houses  of  your  neighbors.  It  means 
eviction  often,  and  it  means  shame,  humiliation 
and  deprivation  always.  Now,  do  you  want  to 
vote  against  all  the  prosperity  your  city  now  en- 
joys and  against  this  decrease  in  the  civil  busi- 
ness of  justices'  courts  of  2,595  cases  and  in  the 
criminal  business  of  431  cases? 
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There  are  two  reasons  advanced  why  you 
should  do  it.  One  is  something  about  "  personal 
liberty,"  which  I  have  forgotten  and  which  I  don't 
care  about.  Honestly  that  argument  is  not  worth 
discussing  among  sensible  people.  You  talk  about 
personal  liberty ;  when  Sam  Jones  spoke  in  the 
opera  house  on  Sunday  (and  that  was  wrong  I 
think  myself),  here  in  Atlanta  the  anti-prohibi- 
tionists denounced  the  prohibitionists  for  that  as 
a  desecration  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  the  very 
next  week  in  New  York  the  liquor  dealers  assem- 
bled in  Albany,  denounced  the  law  closing  saloons 
in  New  York  city  on  Sunday,  and  demanded  that 
neither  party  should  nominate  any  members  of 
the  legislature  that  would  not  vote  to  open  sa- 
loons in  New  York  on  Sunday.  And  they  used 
the  very  same  talk  about  "  personal  liberty  of  the 
American  citizen,"  and  that  the  closing  of  the  sa- 
loons on  Sunday  was  an  infringement  on  that 
liberty  not  to  be  borne.  Personal  liberty  must 
end  where  public  injury  begins ! 

Bear  with  me  just  a  little  while,  while  I  show 
you  why,  in  my  opinion,  bar-rooms  should  not  be 
returned  to  this  city  on  business  grounds,  and 
why  we  should  hol^t  on  to  prohibition,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  it  has  increased,  and  will 
further  increase,  our  material  prosperity. 

Now,  what  is  the  first  thing  that  makes  a  city- 
prosperous  ?     It  is    population — the  antis  claim 
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that  population  has  decreased  under  prohibition. 
They  say  that  a  great  many  people  have  left  At- 
lanta. That  is  true,  but  I  know  that  a  great  many 
more  have  come  in  to  fill  their  places.  I  don't 
discuss  the  quality  of  those  who  went  or  came. 

There  is  a  proverb  of  politeness  which  says 
"  Welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the  parting 
guest."  The  mayor  of  Macon  was  reported  to 
have  sent  word  that  he  would  help  Atlanta  stand 
by  prohibition  because  it  had  sent  a  great  many 
of  our  people  to  Macon.  The  very  day  after- 
wards the  Macon  Telegraph  said  the  Macon  peo- 
ple must  do  something  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants 
of  that  town.  It  said :  "  They  are  standing  on 
every  street  corner  ;  they  are  infesting  the  houses, 
begging  for  bread,  and  they  are  robbing  us  night 
after  night,  and  we  can't  stand  it."  That's  what 
the  Macon  paper  says  about  it. 

There  have  been  how  many  cases  of  vagrancy 
in  Atlanta  in  the  past  year?  "Judge  Hillyer: 
"  Not  a  dozen  cases."]  They  say  they  have  got 
our  population.  I  expect  they  have.  But  the 
prohibitionists  claim  that  our  population  has  in- 
creased. To  show  this  a  larger  attendance  at  the 
public  schools — nearly  1,000  increase  this  year. 
The  antis  replied,  "  You  have  built  more  school 
houses."  We  passed.  [Here  the  audience  fairly 
whooped.] 
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Then  we  said  that  there  were  more  people  be- 
cause there  are  more  houses,  and  everv  real 
estate  agent  saying  that  he  has  fewer  vacant 
houses  than  ever  before — more  houses,  and  all 
fuller  than  ever,  looked  like  growth  instead  of 
decrease.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  they  were 
inhabited  by  the  shades  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, but  the  real  estate  agents  said  not.  The 
antis  then  explained  that — it's  wonderful  how 
they  will  explain  everything  but  their  own  figures 
— that  these  houses  are  inhabited  by  women  and 
children  whose  husbands  have  been  driven  away 
by  prohibition.  So  we  advanced  one  step  further. 
Street  tax  is  something  which  pertains  exclusively 
to  the  masculine  gender.  They  said  there  were 
3,814  street  taxpayers  in  1885  and  only  3,600  in 
1887.  We  investigated  that  and  the  records 
show  that  they  are  badly  wrong.  That  was  just 
the  number  reported  upon  the  tax  assessor's 
books,  but  the  records  of  your  city  tax  collector 
show  that  there  were  over  twelve  thousand  street 
taxpayers  in  Atlanta  in  1886,  making  4,070  more 
in  your  city  in  the  first  year  of  prohibition,  and 
the  tax-men  say  there  will  be  a  further  increase 
this  year.  These  are  not  men  whose  husbands 
have  gone — I  mean  women.  These  are  not 
mothers  whose  sons  have  gone,  but  this  is  the  rec- 
ord from  your  city  books.  It  shows  an  increase 
of  4,070  taxpayers  over  the  year  before.     One 
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step  further.      You  have  got  registered  in  this 
county  to-night  2,100  more  voters  than  were  reg- 
istered  here  two   years  ago.      Well,   now  I   am 
satisfied  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  reg- 
istered under  error.     We  will  see  who  they  are 
before  we  eet  through  with  that.     But  there  were 
as  many  gentlemen,  perhaps,  who  registered  by 
mistake  two  years  ago,  with   one  hundred  and 
thirty  bar-rooms  in  the  city,  as  were  registered  by 
mistake  this  year.     We  know  there  were   1,600 
then.     I  don't   think   there  are  many  more  now. 
Not  only  are   there   more  voters  registered,  but 
there  are  numbers  of  men  in  this  city  who  can't 
register  because  they  have  not  lived  in  the  State 
one  year  or  in   the    county  six  months.     When 
people  went  away  their  names  went  off  the  reg- 
istry books  at  once,  but  when  people  come  in  it 
takes    a  year's    residence    in   the   State  and   six 
months'  in  the  county  to  replace  the  man  that's 
gone.     I  know,  in  Grant  Wilkins'  shop,  there  are 
twenty-eight  men  ;    in    another   shop,  there    are 
thirty-three  men   who    cannot  register,  and  you 
will  find  that  there  are  all  over  the  city  men  who 
have  not  been  here  a  year  who  are  as  good  citi- 
zens as  we  lost. 

In  spite  of  this  the  increase  in  your  registry 
list  of  voters  is  2,100  this  year  over  two  years 
ago.      Is   there   any   getting   around    this,    and 
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around  the  increase  of  4,070  payers  of  street  tax, 
as  shown  by  your  official  records  ? 

That  much  for  population.  Just  remember 
now  that  we  have  not  lost  population,  but  that  we 
have  gained,  by  the  records,  4,070  street  taxpayers 
in  one  year,  and  that  your  registration  books  show 
that  we  gained  2,140  voters  over  the  registration 
of  two  years  ago.  They  cannot  talk  about  the 
records  after  that,  because  the  town  has  grown, 
taking  five  members  of  a  family  to  a  voter,  over 
ten  thousand  people  after  prohibition  went  into 
effect,  after  deducting  those  who  left  on  account 
of  prohibition. 

Let  me  go  one  step  further.  After  your  popu- 
lation, what  do  you  next  consider  as  going  to 
make  up  a  town  ? 

I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  home  because  it  is 
the  type  and  centre  of  our  city,  of  our  civilization. 
Prosperous  homes  mean  a  prosperous  city ; 
cheerless  homes,  an  unprosperous  town.  From 
the  comfortable  home,  with  its  ruddv  windows 
and  its  laughing  children,  streams  the  light  that 
illumines  every  department  of  trade  or  industry, 
whether  the  light  comes  from  the  cottage  or  a 
palace.  From  the  cheerless  and  desolate  home 
comes  the  chill  that  paralyzes  every  interest 
worth  preserving. 

When  you  go  into  a  home,  what  is  the  first 
thing  you  look  after  ?     It  is  the  hearth-stone — to 
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see  if  there  is  a  fire.  The  hearth-stone  is  the 
heart  of  the  home,  and  the  fire  glowing-  and 
sparkling,  with  the  little  children  gathered  about 
it,  ruddy-faced  and  happy,  is  to  the  house  what 
sunshine  is  to  God's  flowers.  It  is  about  the 
hearth-stone  that  the  family  gathers.  There  you 
find  the  wife,  the  helpmeet  of  the  husband 
and  his  joy,  who  has  shared  his  sorrow  and 
his  trouble ;  you  find  the  little  ones  cherished. 
The  old  grandmother  in  the  corner,  smiling  and 
peaceful,  her  last,  best  days  blessed  and  softened 
by  filial  love  and  care. 

Think  about  the  picture  around  the  hearth- 
stone in  an  humble  home.  Did  you  ever  think 
about  grandmother  and  a  little  child  ?  Is  there 
any  love  on  this  earth  like  it  ?  Is  there  any  love 
as  sweet  and  pathetic?  See  the  mas  they  sit  about 
the  hearth-stone  of  the  home !  How  they  cling 
to  each  other !  How  the  little  one  clambers 
about  her  knees  and  looks  into  her  face !  How 
the  old  heart  is  bathed  afresh  in  the  rapture  of 
the  child,  and  how  the  old,  withered  lips  are  at- 
tuned and  used  to  the  childish  prattle  !  How  closely 
,  they  cling  together !  and  yet  how  diverse  are 
their  ways !  The  old  grandmother,  with  the 
lengthening  shadows  falling  on  her  back  as  she 
walks  down  the  hill,  her  face  turned  towards  the 
skies  beyond  the  pearly  gates  of  which  she  can 
almost  hear  the  singing  of  the  hosts  waiting  to 
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bid  her  welcome ;  the  child,  turned  with  ardent 
face  to  the  attractions  and  contentions  of  the 
world,  with  the  rising  sun  falling  full  on  its  eyes. 

At  last  the  time  for  separation  comes.  As 
each  takes  its  God-given  way,  how  ready  to  go, 
and  yet  how  loth  to  part !  How  they  turn  as 
they  drift  away,  looking  one  to  the  other,  while 
the  parting  words  grow  fainter  and  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  they  fall  by  the  wayside  and  the 
child's  voice  is  lost  in  the  rising  clamor  of -the 
world,  and  her  voice  melts  away  in  the  kindling 
music  of  the  skies.  There  they  sit  about  the 
hearth-stone,  the  grandma  and  the  child,  and  be- 
tween them  the  wife,  holding  in  her  heart  the 
double  love  that  binds  them  together. 

Think  of  the  master  of  this  home — father,  son 
and  husband  in  one — as  he  works  at  his  bench  or 
walks  whistling  through  the  icy  night  air,  happy 
in  the  consciousness  that  his  loved  ones  are  warm 
and  snug  and  happy  in  their  home.  What  would 
he  take  for  the  consciousness  that  instead  of  hud- 
dling comfortless  about  a  chill  hearth-stone,  the 
fire  burns  brightly  for  them  ?  What  would  you 
take  to  rob  him  of  that  consciousness?  Well, 
now  keep  that  picture  in  your  mind  while  I  tell 
you  what  the  coal-dealers  of  Atlanta  say  about 
their  retail  trade  this  winter. 

Here  is  their  testimony ! 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  see  women 
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with  a  quarter  or  a  fifty-cent  piece  shivering  at  the 
coal  yards,  hurrying  to  buy  a  handful  of  coal,  that 
they  might  get  home  where  their  little  ones  were 
suffering  ?  How  you  used  to  see  men  hurrying 
through  the  streets  each  with  a  basketful  of  coal  on 
his  arm,  knowing  that  at  home  the  breath  from  their 
lungs  was  almost  freezing  on  his  children's  lips? 
And  the  little  hand-carts  that  used  to  fill  your 
streets,  carrying  a  handful  of  coal,  barely  enough 
to  give  a  child  a  taste  of  fire  ?  And  don't  you 
know  the  number  of  houses  there  were  that  in 
spite  of  all  this  were  cold  and  cheerless  and  with- 
out relief? 

Where  are  the  people  who  used  to  buy  a  pinch 
of  coal,  and  the  hand-carts  that  used  to  haul  it? 
They  are  gone  !  Mr.  Wilson  testifies,  "  There 
has  been  a  remarkable  change  in  my  business. 
Men  that  used  to  buy  fifty  cents  worth  now  buy  a 
ton.  I  used  to  have  twenty  little  hand-carts  to  de- 
liver coal  in ;  now  I  use  but  one,  and  I  have 
doubled  my  two-horse  teams." 

Mr.  Bridger  testified  he  scarcely  has  a  call  for 
coal  on  credit  now.  Mr.  D'Alvigny  testifies  he 
cannot  get  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Mr. 
John  T.  Stocks  says  there  is  twice  as  much  sold 
as  ever  before. 

Every  coal-dealer  testifies  that  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  increase  in  his  business.  Instead  of 
buying  it  haphazard  in  little  quantities,  when  the 
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twenty-five  cents  that  bought  it  was  chanced  be- 
tween the  bar-keeper  and  the  coal-dealer,  they 
testify  without  break  that  the  people  have  laid  in 
twice  as  much  coal  as  ever  before  in  a  single  fall, 
that  they  buy  in  large  quantities  and  on  cash  al- 
most entirely.  Houses  will  be  warmed  this  winter 
day  and  night  that  scarcely  knew  what  fire  was 
last  winter.  Ask  the  coal-dealers,  and  if  their 
testimony  convinces  you  ask  if  it  isn't  worth  some- 
thing to  accomplish  this. 

Take  the  item  of  furniture.  Mr.  Snook  says, 
"There  is  a  great  change  in  my  business.  It  has 
increased  in  a  retail  way,  especially,  among  the 
poorer  classes.  They  buy  better  class  of  goods 
and  pay  cash  where  formerly  they  asked  credit." 

Mr.  Neal  testifies  he  has  done  a  three  months' 
business  one  month  this  year,  in  furniture,  and  for 
cash,  selling  better  goods.  Mr.  Miller  says  he 
has  sold  more  than  ever  in  his  life  and  of  better 
class  goods  and  to  cash  buyers.  He  says  the 
poorer  classes  buy  three  times  as  much  as  they 
ever  bought  and  almost  entirely  for  cash. 

Mr.  Rhodes  testifies,  and,  by  the  way,  he  has 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  houses,  and  not 
one  vacant,  and  he  gets  more  rent  than  ever  before 
out  of  them.  He  says  that  the  purchases  this 
year  are  almost  three  times  as  much  as  he  ever 
sold  before,  and  that  he  gets  five  times  as  much 
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cash  from  the  classes  he  deals  with.  So  of  all 
the  furniture  dealers — ask  them  ! 

Walter  Wood  states  that  his  Saturday  night's 
trade  in  selling  stoves  and  cooking  utensils,  which 
used  to  be  about  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  is  now 
seventy-five  dollars.  A.  P.  Stewart  and  Hunni- 
cutt  &  Billingrath  confirm  this — ask  them ! 

I  could  weary  you  with  testimony  like  that. 
I  have  a  score  of  notes  from  prosperous  merchants 
on  this  table  telling-  how  their  trade  had  increased 
— showing  that  in  everything  that  makes  a  home 
happy,  that  makes  the  women  and  children  com- 
fortable— in  everything  that  profits  the  buyer  and 
his  friend  and  the  community  he  lives  in  ;  that  the 
trade  has  increased,  and  that  this  year's  increase 
over  last  is  simply  phenomenal,  and  that  it  is 
owing  to  prohibition. 

Why,  the  East  Tennessee  road  brought  nine 
million  pounds  of  freight  into  Atlanta  in  August, 
1887,  over  August,  1886.  This  was  one  month. 
Nine  million  pounds  increase  of  freight  brought 
to  Atlanta  over  the  same  month  in  1886.  This  is 
prosperity  by  the  record. 

See  what  the  increase  on  the  other  roads  has 
been.  Here  are  the  figures,  as  shown  by  records 
in  railroad  commission  office : 

The  increase  of  Western  and  Atlantic  for  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  over  1886,  is  25  per  cent. ;  Georgia 
railroad,  33  23-100  percent.;  Georgia  Pacific,  60^2 
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per  cent;  Richmond  and  Danville,  23  per  cent.; 
Atlanta  and  West  Point,  22  per  cent.;  Central 
railroad,  23  per  cent,  for  the  division  leaving 
Atlanta. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  getting  a  home. 
The  statistics  show  that  6j&  men  bought  homes 
in  the  last  two  years  against  153  men  who  bought 
homes  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  liquor  reign. 
Just  think  of  that !  There  are  678  men  in  two 
years  who  have  become  independent  home  owners 
against  153  who  became  home  owners  in  the  last 
two  years  of  liquor ! 

Take  the  loan  and  building  associations.  I  have 
always  contended  that  they  are  the  most  useful 
institutions  in  a  city's  growth.  They  are  bul- 
warks against  disorder  and  riot.  They  are  better 
than  regiments  of  soldiers  to  insure  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  against  a  possible  mob.  There 
were  six  of  these  institutions  in  1885,  and  there 
are  fifteen  to-night.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  sig- 
nificance of  that.  A  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion is  organized  only  when  there  is  enough  men 
with  a  surplus  of  money  to  make  them  profitable. 

Six  were  sufficient  to  do  the  business  of  this 
town  two  years  ago — we  have  fifteen  now.  And 
the  working  people  of  Atlanta  are  paying  now  for 
homes  or  for  savings  through  this  one  agency, 
perhaps  $10,000  a  month,  or  $1 20,000  a  year,  that 
they  paid  for  something  else  when  liquor  was  in 
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Atlanta.  Where  six  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions  were  sufficient  to  do  the  business  of  this 
town,  that  is,  to  furnish  money  to  build  homes  on 
instalments,  fifteen  are  required  now. 

Take  the  question  of  banks.  There  was  one 
savings  bank  here  in  1885  ;  to-day  there  are  four, 
or,  I  believe,  five.  One  man  testified  to  me  that 
he  has  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  his  bank,  the 
earnings  and  savings  of  the  working  people  in 
this  city.  His  bank  did  not  exist  in  Atlanta  two 
years  ago.     Where  did  that  money  go  then  ? 

We  had,  in  1885,  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars  banking  capital  and  surplus.  In  the  last 
two  years  we  have  added  $1,325,000  in  capital 
and  surplus,  making  $2,625,000  in  banks,  against 
$1,300,000  two  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  record  like  that  in  any  city  in  the  South.  In 
two  years  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  bank- 
ing capital  and  accumulation,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out counting  the  bank  of  Mr.  Gould,  now  building 
on  Decatur  street,  or  the  new  bank  whose  charter 
is  advertised  for  by  Messrs.  Adair,  Fitten  and 
others;  the  bank  of  my  good  friend,  the  Hon. 
David  Mayer,  who  will  soon  have  in  a  bank  in 
this  town  a  comfortable  fortune,  that  was  formerly 
in  the  wholesale  liquor  trade. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  Atlanta 
than  banking  capital.  We  all  agree  that  it  was 
once  her  trouble  and  reproach  ;  that  she  had  less 
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than  half  the  banking  capital  of  Southern  cities 
of  similar  size,  and  that  one  bank  in  Savannah 
had  more  capital  and  surplus  than  every  bank  in 
Atlanta.  That  is  what  we  needed,  and  we  have 
doubled  our  banking  capital  in  the  two  years  of 
prohibition. 

These  figures  come  to  me  from  a  gentleman 
known  to  you  all,  and  are  approved  by  the  lead- 
ing bank  officer  of  this  city.  Remember,  $1,500,- 
000  increase  in  banking  capital  and  accumulation, 
without  counting  one  new  bank  now  building  and 
two  more  promised : 

, Capital  and  Surplus * 

In  old  banks  2  In  old  banks 

years  ago.  now. 

Atlanta  National #250,000  $350,000 

Gate  City 300,000  350,000 

Merchants 250,000  300,000 

Bank  State  of  Georgia 150,000  200,000 

Lowry's  Bank 300,000  350,000 

Maddox,  Rucker  &  Co 50,000  80,000 

$1,300,000  $1,630,000 

Increase  in  capital  and  surplus  in  old  banks  in  two 

years $330,000 

New  Banks.  Capital  and  Surplus. 

Capital  City #450,000 

Neal  Banking  Co 400,000 

Atlanta  Banking  Co 125,000 

Northside  Bank 40,000 

Jones  &  Pratt 10,000 

Two  years'  total  increase $i>355>°°° 
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They  talk  about  manufactures.  That  is  the  life 
of  a  city.  That  is  what  makes  Atlanta.  By  the 
census  of  1880  there  were  forty-seven  per  cent, 
of  the  people  of  this  town  engaged  in  gainful  pur- 
suits. Atlanta's  very  life  and  breath  is  and  has 
been  her  shops  and  factories. 

Now  take  the  record.  I  say  to  you  that  there 
has  been  added  one  million  of  dollars  to  the  man- 
ufacturing capital  of  this  city  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  that  no  two  years  of  her  previous  history 
will  make  up  a  record  like  that.  Colonel  G.  W. 
Scott  gives  me  the  figures  on  guano.  He  says 
$250,000  have  been  spent  in  guano  factories  in 
this  county  in  the  last  two  years.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
re-establishing  the  Atlanta  bridge  works  by  Mr. 
Grant  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Miles  ;  $50,000  for  a  glass 
factory;  $150,000  for  a  new  cotton  seed  oil  mill,  or 
over  half  a  million  in  four  items.  It  is  useless  for 
me  to  go  over  the  list  of  industries  that  have 
been  added  or  enlarged.  But  I  tell  you  it  reaches 
one  million  of  dollars  in  two  years.  Doesn't  that 
look  like  prosperity  ?  Does  that  look  like  a  dead 
town  ? 

Take  the  men  who  had  already  invested  in 
manufacturing,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to 
increase  their  facilities  for  their  increased  busi- 
ness. Take  Boyd  &  Baxter,  who  under  the  liquor 
reign  worked  only  ten  or  twelve  hands,  are  now 
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putting  up  a  seventy-thousand-dollar  plant  to 
manufacture  furniture  ;  Mr.  Trowbridge  says  he 
is  actually  turning  off  orders,  for  he  can't  fill  them. 
The  fall  industries  have  swarmed  in :  The  starch 
factory  folks  say  "  we  came  here  under  prohibi- 
tion, and  it  is  good  enough  for  us ;  business  rush- 
ing." A  soap  factory  established,  and  the  owner 
delighted ;  Norris  &  Co.,  a  shirt  factory,  and 
Northrop's  shirt  factory  doubled  ;  a  site  just  sold 
for  a  piano  factory,  and  the  capital  up  for  it ;  De- 
loach  &  Bro.  added  $10,000  to  their  machinery; 
Haiman's  plow  works,  dismantled  when  prohibi- 
tion came  in,  are  now  booming,  with  more  than 
they  can  Jiandle ;  the  E.  T.,  Va.  &  Ga.  shops  in- 
creased 126  hands;  Foote's  new  trunk  factory  as 
prosperous  as  even  its  genial  and  clever  propri- 
etor deserves.  But  why  need  to  go  further? 
When  did  Atlanta  ever  in  two  years  add  one 
million  dollars  to  her  manufacturing  capital  ? 

In  the  Constitution  this  morning  there  were 
some  interviews  asserting  that  Atlanta  had  de- 
creased in  property.  I  defend  Atlanta  against  this 
charge.  I  will  show  that  these  witnesses  are  mis- 
taken — honestly  mistaken  I  doubt  not,  but  still 
mistaken.  Mr.  Traynham  says  "it  is  difficult  to 
get  capable  carpenters  in  Atlanta."  Mr.  Mayjust 
below  him  says,  "put  an  advertisement  in  the  pa- 
pers for  carpenters  and  it  brings  them  by  the 
dozen."     Now  one  of  these  gentlemen  is  mista- 
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ken.  Traynham  says  you  can't  get  them,  and 
May  says  that  the  smallest  sort  of  an  advertise- 
ment will  brino-  a  dozen.     Which  is  wrone  ? 

Now,  my  friend,  Mr.  George  S.  May,  says  his 
business  has  decreased.  He  is  a  wood-worker, 
and  makes  excellent  goods.  He  says  his  busi- 
ness has  decreased.  He  is  the  only  man  they 
have  caught  out  that  way  yet.  A  few  have  tes- 
tified that  Atlanta  was  hurt,  but  he  is  the  only 
man  that  says  his  own  business  was  hurt. 

My  friend,  Jim  Anderson,  clothier,  told  me 
Sunday — I  know  we  ought  not  to  have  been  talk- 
ing about  it  on  that  day,  but  we  were — he  said : 
"It  will  ruin  us." 

"Well,  Jim,"  says  I,  "  how  is  it  doing  you  ?" 

"Oh!  my  own  business,"  said  he,  "is  doing 
well.  It  has  increased  from  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars last  year  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  this  year." 

"Well,  prohibition  has  not  hurt  you?"  said  I. 
"  No  ;  but,"  said  he,  "  I  am  afraid  it  has  hurt  some 
of  our  other  business  men." 

Well,  now  let  us  look  through  the  clothing 
business.  Mr.  Anderson's  trade  has  largely  in- 
creased, and  it  ought  to  have  increased.  George 
Muse  says  his  business  has  increased  30  per  cent. 
Eisemans,  the  clothiers,  moved  out  of  a  little 
store  into  a  big  one.  There  are  more  tailoring 
houses  here  than  ever,  and  all  are  busy  and  all 
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increasing.  [A  voice :  I  run  a  tailoring  shop  ;  I 
can't  get  enough  hands  to  do  my  work.]  So  my 
friend  Anderson  has  not  only  found  out  it  did  not 
hurt  him,  but  helped  him,  and  helped  his  compet- 
itors, and  helped  Atlanta. 

It  is  no  use  giving  facts  unless  you  prove  them. 

Mr.  May  is  in  the  wood-working  business. 
Now  let  us  get  all  the  rest  of  the  men  in  Atlanta 
who  are  in  that  business.  Mind  you,  now,  Mr. 
May,  in  this  wood-working  business,  says  his 
business  was  hurt  by  prohibition,  but  he  admits 
in  the  last  year  when  prohibition  just  begun  to 
get  in  its  work,  he  has  about  trebled  his  hands. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Woodward  Lumber  Com- 
pany, says:  "  Mr.  May  says  his  business  is  hurt. 
I  am  here  to-night  and  cannot  go  to  hear  you 
speak,  because  I  am  putting  in  gas  lights  in  the 
factory  so  I  can  run  night  and  day  to  fill  my  or- 
ders." 

Take  W.  S.  Bell,  who  started  last  May  on 
sashes  and  blinds.  He  worked  no  hands  then, 
and  now  forty  or  fifty  hands,  and  cannot  fill  his 
orders. 

Take  J.  C.  Peck  &  Co.,  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  They  started  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  working  twenty  hands  and  are  full  of  busi- 
ness. 

Even  Mr.  Traynham  admits  his  business  has 
increased  33  1-3  per  cent.,  but  attributes  it  to  out- 
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side  purchases.  Well,  if  the  whole  world  is  com- 
ing here  to  buy  prohibition  sashes  and  blinds, 
why  it's  about  as  good  as  selling  them   at  home  ! 

Parkins  &  Holliday  say  their  business  is  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent,  larger,  and  they 
are  now  enlarging  their  mill. 

Mr.  West,  of  the  Georgia  Pine  company,  says 
he  came  to  Atlanta  because  of  prohibition,  and 
his  business  is  fifty  per  cent,  bigger  than  he 
thought  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Atlanta  Construction  com- 
pany, says  his  business  is  double  that  of  '85 
or  'S6. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  says  his  business  is  much 
better  than  last  year. 

Ogletree  &  Robinson  say  they  have  done  big- 
ger business  this  year  than  any  year  since  they 
began. 

So  you  take  every  man  in  the  wood-working 
business  and  you  find  he  is  prospering  as  he 
never  prospered,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  May.  I  feel  sure  he  is  all  right,  for  he  is  too 
clever  to  be  anything  but  prosperous. 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  they  are  misleading  when 
they  tell  you  the  prosperity  of  this  town  is  di- 
minished. I  know  it.  I  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion.    I    have    studied    this   old   town  as  I  have 

studied  nothing  else — not  even  the  Bible,  and  I 
10 
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know  the  town  and  I  know  it  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  ever  before. 

Take  the  question  of  wages :  I  have  the  testi- 
mony of  fifty  men  on  the  fact  that  the  wages  are 
higher  than  ever  before,  or  in  the  last  ten  years. 
They  put  the  increase  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per 
cent. 

I  have  shown  you  the  home  industries  have  in- 
creased, that  the  real  estate  associations  have 
increased,  that  the  banking  capital  and  surplus 
have  increased.  I  have  the  statement  of  a  banker 
that  the  deposits  in  this  city  are  one  million  of 
dollars  more  to-night  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
My  friend,  Jacob  Haas,  says  one  million  of  dollars 
have  gone  out  of  Atlanta.  Well,  if  so,  Atlanta 
has  made  more  money  in  the  past  two  years  than 
any  city  ever  did,  for  it  is  accumulated  here  by 
the  millions.  Why,  Mr.  Haas  has  just  started  a 
bank  himself,  and  he  is  the  happiest  man  in 
Atlanta.  He  is  so  happy  about  it  that  it  is 
rumored  that  he  roosts  at  the  bank  at  night. 
The  money  just  rolls  into  his  vaults  and  he  is  so 
happy.  When  you  ask  him  about  his  bank  he 
cannot  find  words  to  express  it.  He  just  puts 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  rolls  his  eyes  up  to  the 
skies. 

It  is  another  case  of  where  the  witness  is  de- 
lighted with  his  own  business,  but  is  afraid  it  is 
hurting  somebody  else.     My  special  friend,  Bob 
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Lowry,  admits  that  he  has  had  better  business  in 
his  bank  the  past  year  than  ever  in  his  life,  and 
he  is  going  to  enlarge  it  into  a  stock  company 
and  could  get  a  million  dollars  capital  on  the 
showing  of  his  books  for  the  past  year.  But  he, 
too,  is  afraid  it  has  hurt  somebody  else.  It  has 
helped  him,  but  he  thinks  it  will  hurt  the  town. 

But  let  me  talk  about  Mr.  Haas  and  his  real 
estate  a  little.  He  says  he  does  not  issue  any 
distress  warrants  now — he  admits  he  don't  issue 
them  you  see,  and  which  is  good — because  his 
tenants  take  the  pony  homestead  on  him.  Well, 
if  I  was  one  of  his  tenants  and  wanted  to  £et 
away  from  him,  I  would  take  a  horse  homestead. 
Mr.  Haas  is  in  the  Capital  City  real  estate  com- 
pany. His  company  has  bought  real  estate  at  a 
cost  of  $130,000.  It  is  assessed  by  his  board  at 
$160,000,  and  Mr.  Haas  has  stated  it  is  worth 
$200,000.  Any  loss  there?  The  company  had 
one  public  sale.  It  sold,  for  $32,000,  property 
that  cost  a  short  time  before  $20,000.  They  sold 
the  Eiseman  store  for  $35,000  the  other  day  and 
it  cost  $27,500.     Any  loss  there? 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  real  estate.  The 
building  of  houses  is  the  cheapest  thing  and  the 
most  unnecessary  thing  if  you  have  enough  for 
your  population.  A  town  with  too  many  houses  and 
too  few  people  and  too  few  factories  and  railroads 
is  the  poorest  sort  of  a  town.     Now,  in  1885,  we 
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had  too  many  houses  and  too  few  banks  and 
manufactories.  I  have  shown  you  how  we  have 
added  to  our  banks  and  manufactories ;  how  we 
put  $450,000  cash  into  the  Hawkinsville  road  by 
private  subscription.  When  did  Atlanta  ever  do 
that  before  ?  When  did  she  ever  put  one-third 
as  much  by  private  subscription  into  a  railroad? 
Now  to  show  you  how  cheap  building  is.  Take 
the  additional  capital  and  surplus  in  our  banks 
over  two  years  ago,  the  $450,000  put  into  the 
building  of  the  Hawkinsville  railroad  and  the 
surplus  of  two  years  in  our  insurance  company, 
and  that  would  give  you  enough  money  to  build 
a  row  of  cottages  six  miles  lono-  and  a  row  of 
three-story  brick  stores  from  the  Constitution  of- 
fice to  the  Georgia  railroad  depot.  Think  of  that. 
This  money  has  not  gone  away.  It  has  not  been 
scared  away  from  Atlanta.  It  has  stayed  here. 
It  is  ready  to  invest  in  whatever  Atlanta  needs 
most.  It  is  here  and  it  is  going  to  stay  here,  and 
continue  Atlanta's  growth  and  prosperity. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  130  barrooms  vacated, 
and  the  people  who  left,  we  have  filled  the  vacant 
buildings,  and  Atlanta's  homes  and  stores  are  to- 
day packed  as  never  before !  I  have  got  the 
statements  of  every  real  estate  agent  in  this  city, 
but  one.  They  say  they  have  more  houses  on 
their  rent  lists  than  ever  before,  and  fewer  vacant 
houses.     Two  of  them  lately  advertised  for  100 
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houses.     They  all  say  they  could  rent  scores  of 
houses  if  they  had  them.     Go  ask  them  ! 

Next  spring  you  will  see  immense  building 
again,  no  matter  which  way  the  election  goes. 

But  do  not  think  there  has  been  no  building. 
They  advertise  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gould  and 
assert  that  he  "  is  building  the  only  brick  store 
built  here  since  prohibition."  That  is  their  asser- 
tion. I  have  a  list  here  of  eleven  brick  stores  on 
Decatur  street  built  since  prohibition,  on  the  very 
street,  mind  you,  on  which  Mr.  Gould  is  building. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Inman  states  that  he  has  built  eieht 
brick  stores  himself  since  prohibition — started 
and  finished  them — and  rented  every  one  of  them 
and  gets  10  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  And 
yet  they  say  Mr.  Gould  is  building  the  only  brick 
store  built  in  Atlanta  since  prohibition. 

Take  the  question  of  rent.  Suppose  rents  had 
gone  up  sharply  in  the  last  two  years,  what  a 
howl  there  would  have  been  against  prohibition 
for  putting  up  rents!  Is  it  an  unmixed  evil 
now  that  rents  fell  a  little?  Three-fourths  of  the 
people  are  renters,  and  if  rents  have  been  too 
high  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  come  down 
to  a  proper  level. 

But  I  don't  believe  they  have  done  so.  Mr. 
Healy  complains  that  his  rents  have  decreased. 
That  is  doubtless  true.  He  rented  largely  to 
barrooms  and  gambling  saloons.    There  was  Paul 
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Jones,  wholesale  liquors,  in  one  of  his  stores. 
The  Big  Bonanza  had  a  barroom  down-stairs  and 
gambling  room  up-stairs.  There  was  Kenny  & 
Werner  and  the  Reading  Room  billiard  room. 
Then  there  was  Thurman's  saloon  out  on  Mari- 
etta, and  Hunter's  saloon  out  there. 

Now,  property  brings  more  rent  for  saloons 
and  gambling  than  it  will  for  anything  else  ;  it 
ought  to.  Now  Mr.  Healy's  property  which 
rented  for  that  purpose  has  decreased.  The 
offer  he  says  he  got  of  $3,000  for  one  place  now 
renting  for  much  less  is,  I  learn,  from  a  saloon 
man  who  wants  it  down-stairs  and  up-stairs.  But 
has  Mr.  Healy  the  right  to  ask  Atlanta  to  vote 
liquor  back  so  that  he  can  get  a  bar-room  back  in 
his  Big  Bonanza  and  increased  rent  therefor? 
He  would  not  ask  it ! 

But  now  take  the  property  he  owns  that  did 
not  rent  for  bar-room  purposes.  It  is  the  Healy 
building.  It  is  packed  with  tenants  who  pay  as 
well  as  ever.  Messrs.  Goode  &  Co.  have  the 
first  floor.  They  got  it  from  Mr.  Healy  under  a 
lease  they  made  under  liquor.  Since  prohibition 
they  have  been  offered  five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  advance  if  they  would  give  it  up,  and  they 
have  had  a  half  dozen  applications  for  it.  That 
is  a  piece  of  Mr.  Healy's  property  that  has 
always  rented  for  regular  business.  One  of  the 
tenants  of  that  building  has  been  offered  five  hun- 
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dred  dollars  a  year  increase  if  he  would  give  it  up. 
Take  the  Connally  building.  It  has  a  saloon 
in  it.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $15  a  month  in 
the  rent  of  that  saloon.  They  quote  that,  and 
leave  the  impression  that  the  building  has  lost  in 
rents.  But  there  are  three  stores  in  that  building, 
and  they  have  increased  in  rent  $25  a  month. 
Here  is  $75  a  month  increase  in  rent  in  one  build- 
ing in  the  stores,  against  $15  a  month  decrease  in 
the  bar-room  end  of  it.  Yet  it  is  used  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  rents  have  diminished.  Take  Mr. 
Traynham.  He  quotes  one  or  two  pieces  of 
his  property  the  rents  on  which  have  decreased. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Goldsmith  went  for  one  and  asked 
him  :  "  Mr.  Traynham,  is  not  the  rental  income  of 
your  entire  property  greater  now  than  it  was  in 
1885  ?  "  Mr,  Traynham  replied  that  it  was  ;  that 
he  had  not  a  single  vacant  house  now.  So  it  goes. 
There  may  be  a  decreased  rent  here  or  there,  but 
the  sum  total  is  bigger,  and  it  is  paid  better  and 
more  promptly.  My  friends,  this  question  is 
worth  studying.  Go  to  the  books  of  every  real 
estate  agent  in  Atlanta.  They  will  tell  you  they 
have  sold  more  property  this  year,  and  at  better 
prices,  than  in  1885.  Colonel  Adair  has  just  said 
his  books  show  an  increase  of  $356,000  over 
1885,     Can  this  testimony  be  doubted? 

Mr.  Bob  Richards  says  he  is  afraid  that  if  liquor 
does  not  come  back  here  there  will  be  riots.     I 
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do  not  connect  the  anti-prohibition  cause  in  At- 
lanta with  the  anarchists.  I  regret  sincerely  that 
a  remark  I  made  in  my  last  speech  was  so  con- 
strued. I  have  not  said  a  word  of  willful  abuse, 
and  I  will  not.  But  it  is  not  the  absence  of  liquor 
that  makes  riots;  it  is  the  presence  of  it.  But 
you  take  the  places  in  which  the  anarchist  plots 
were  formed,  and  it  was  a  saloon.  Take  the 
place  in  which  their  papers  are  published,  it  is 
over  saloons. 

Herr  Most  and  the  men  who  met  to  sympathise 
with  them  in  New  York  met  in  a  saloon. 

Now  you  find  that  the  liquor  business  is  behind 
anarchy  whenever  anarchy  exists  in  the  same  city 
with  it.  There  will  be  no  riots  in  Atlanta  by 
keeping-  liquor  out.  If  there  had  been  liquor  in 
Atlanta,  how  many  riots  would  there  have  been 
during  the  exposition  ?  It  is  not  lack  of  liquor 
but  presence  of  liquor  that  invites  riots,  even 
when  it  does  not  start  them. 

Now  to  sum  up.  See  what  prohibition  has 
done  for  Atlanta.  Your  population  has  been 
largely  increased,  4,070  street  taxpayers  having 
been  added  to  the  records,  and  the  registration 
increasing  2,140  votes;  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  new  home -owners  in  prohibition's  two 
years  over  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  liquor's 
two  years  ;  distress  warrants  and  garnishments 
decreased;   2,595  fewer  civil  cases  in  the  justice 
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courts;  431  fewer  criminal  cases;  $1,325,000 
added  to  your  banking  capital  and  surplus; 
$1,000,000  more  deposits  in  your  banks  than  two 
years  ago;  five  savings  banks  now  where  then 
there  was  one ;  fifteen  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions against  six ;  a  million  dollars  put  into  man- 
ufactures in  the  county;  wages  higher  and  every 
shop  and  factory  crowded ;  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  put  into  new  churches  and  schools — 
the  poor  of  the  churches  diminished,  and  the 
membership  nearly  .doubled — your  schools  fuller 
and  your  children  better  clothed,  more  stores 
here  than  when  there  were  130  barrooms,  and 
fewer  stores  vacant  than  ever  in  your  history, 
your  houses  crowded  with  families  paying  rent 
better  than  ever  before,  your  merchants  and 
manufacturers  busy  and  prosperous,  your  princi- 
cal  streets  a  sight  to  be  seen  on  a  fair  day — last 
Sunday  without  an  arrest  in  all  this  broad  city — 
why,  my  friends,  it  almost  seems  that  God  had 
held  this  old  town  in  the  hollow  of  His  almighty 
hand  and  smiled  on  it  while  He  rested  here  the 
ark  of  His  covenant  on  this  great  issue.  Who 
shall  challenge  this  great  and  prosperous  city  in 
its  prosperous  career  ?  Why  should  you  bring 
barrooms  back  into  this  city,  and  put  it  once  more 
under  the  dominion  of  the  liquor  traffic  ? 

My   friends,    hesitate    before    you    vote   liquor 
back  into  Atlanta,  now  that  it  is  shut  out.     Don't 
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trust  it.  It  is  powerful,  aggressive  and  universal 
in  its  attacks.  To-night  it  enters  an  humble 
home  to  strike  the  roses  from  a  woman's  cheek, 
and  to-morrow  it  challenges  this  republic  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  To-day  it  strikes  a  crust  from 
the  lips  of  a  starving  child,  and  to-morrow  levies 
tribute  from  the  government  itself.  There  is  no 
cottage  in  this  city  humble  enough  to  escape  it — 
no  palace  strong  enough  to  shut  it  out.  It  defies 
the  law  when  it  cannot  coerce  suffrage.  It  is  flex- 
ible to  cajole,  but  merciless  in  victory.  It  is  the 
mortal  enemy  of  peace  and  order.  The  despoiler 
of  men,  the  terror  of  women,  the  cloud  that  shad- 
ows the  face  of  children,  the  demon  that  has  dug 
more  graves  and  sent  more  souls  unshrived  to 
judgment  than  all  the  pestilences  that  have 
wasted  life  since  God  sent  the  plagues  to  Egypt, 
and  all  the  wars  that  have  been  fought  since  Joshua 
stood  beyond  Jericho.  Oh,  my  countrymen,  lov- 
ing God  and  humanity,  do  not  bring  this  grand 
old  city  again  under  the  dominion  of  that  power. 
It  can  profit  no  man  by  its  return.  It  can  uplift 
no  industry,  revive  no  interest,  remedy  no  wrong. 
You  know  that  it  cannot.  It  comes  to  destroy, 
and  it  shall  profit  mainly  by  the  ruin  of  your  sons 
or  mine.  It  comes  to  mislead  human  souls  and 
to  crush  human  hearts  under  its  rumbling  wheels. 
It  comes  to  bring  gray-haired  mothers  down  in 
shame  and  sorrow  to  their  graves.     It  comes  to 
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destroy  the  wife's  love  into  despair,  and  her  pride 
into  shame.  It  comes  to  still  the  laughter  on  the 
lips  of  little  children.  It  comes  to  stifle  all  the 
music  of  the  home,  and  fill  it  with  silence  and  des- 
olation. It  comes  to  ruin  your  body  and  mind, 
to  wreck  your  home,  and  it  knows  that  it  must 
measure  its  prosperity  by  the  swiftness  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  wrecks  this  work.  Now  will 
you  vote  it  back  ? 

Why  are  you  asked  to  vote  it  back  ?  It  is  claimed 
that  it  has  had  a  fair  trial.  It  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  you  know  it.  This  issue  should  not 
have  been  forced  on  us  at  this  time.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  has  hurt  your  city.  I  show  you  to-night 
that  it  has  prospered  it  beyond  parallel  or  prece- 
dent. But  it  is  said  we  will  get  peace  if  we  bring 
it  back.  Now  we  all  want  peace.  We  all  want 
this  agitation  stopped.  I  tell  you  the  way  to  stop 
it  is  to  give  Prohibition  a  fair  trial.  Give  it  the 
trial  its  magnitude  demands.  The  trial  that  its 
supporters  are  determined  under  God's  mercy  it 
shall  have  in  this  town  sooner  or  later.  It  has  not 
had  a  fair  trial.  Now  it  is  ready  for  trial.  The 
liquor  licenses  have  expired,  the  wine  rooms  will 
be  wiped  out,  the  machinery  is  oiled  and  the  decks 
are  cleared  for  action.  Give  Prohibition  two  years 
trial  from  the  26th  of  November,  and  two  years 
from  now  it  will  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  without 
agitation  or  disturbance. 
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How  can  you  get  peace  by  shutting  it  out  when 
it  has  not  been  fairly  tried  ?  Suppose  liquor  is 
voted  back  to  Atlanta,  the  fight  will  then  come 
between  high  license  and  low  license,  and  will  be 
more  furious  and  bitter  than  the  fight  now  waging. 
It  will  be  more  dangerous.  We  have  heretofore 
kept  it  separate  from  city  politics.  When  every 
council  must  fix  the  license,  your  city  government 
will  be  subordinated  to  this  issue.  Every  council 
will  be  elected  on  high  or  low  license,  and  your 
schools,  police,  taxes,  lights — everything  will  be 
subordinated  to  this  one  issue.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  those  anti-prohibitionists  who  claim 
that  they  will  insure  high  license.  I  know  they 
mean  what  they  say.  They  are  my  friends,  and 
their  interest  in  Atlanta  and  in  morality  is  as  deep 
as  mine.  But,  friends,  they  cannot  guide  the  storm 
they  raise.  They  are  sowing  to  the  wind,  and 
though  they  sow  in  honor  and  conscience  as  they 
do,  we  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  anti-prohibition  voters  who  will  not  rest 
on  high  license.  They  will  demand  barrooms  for 
the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  The  poor  bar- 
keeper will  insist  on  his  right  to  open  a  saloon  in 
his  neighborhood  when  his  rich  brother  is  per- 
mitted to  open  one  in  the  Kimball  or  Markham 
house.  The  negroes  who  vote  with  that  party 
will  claim  the  right  to  establish  barrooms  where 
they  can  drink.     The  cry  of  personal  liberty  now 
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being  urged  against  the  exclusion  of  liquor  will 
then  be  urged  against  the  restriction  of  liquor. 
Back  of  this  agitation  will  stand  the  liquor  power 
ea^er  to  extend  its  limits  and  enlarge  its  trade. 
There  will  be  found  men  anxious  to  get  into 
council,  who  will  lead  this  movement  and  combine 
these  forces.  Instead  of  having  ari  election  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  city  affairs  once  in  two 
years,  we  shall  then  have  an  election  every  year, 
with  every  city  interest  subordinated  to  the  issue 
of  high  or  low  license. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  prohibitionists  will  not 
join  the  high  license  ranks.  I  answer  that  I  will, 
and  will  rally  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  But 
no  man  can  promise  their  votes.  With  them  pro- 
hibition is  a  question  of  conscience  for  which  they 
will  struggle,  and  if  need  be  suffer.  With  them  high 
license  is  a  simple  expediency  for  which  they  may 
or  may  not  vote.  I  shall  join  hands  with  any 
party  to  improve  the  condition  of  Atlanta,  no 
matter  how  this  election  may  go,  but  how  can  the 
anti-prohibitionists  call  on  the  prohibitionists  to 
help  quell  the  storm  raised  by  the  return  of  liquor 
to  Atlanta  when  they  have  constantly  abused 
them  as  villains,  hypocrites  and  drunkards  and 
liars?  As  soon  might  Robespierre  have  called  on 
the  Girondists  in  France  to  stem  the  tumult  that 
he  raised,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lost  his 
head. 
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My  friends,  the  road  of  peace  in  Atlanta  is  the 
road  of  fairness  and  frankness.  By  a  local  vote 
of  this  people  this  city  was  committed  to  the  ex- 
periment of  prohibition.  By  that  vote  Atlanta 
was  to  test  for  the  first  time  whether  the  liquor 
traffic  can  be  throttled  in  cities  and  held  in  sub- 
jection. Civilization  has  a  right  to  demand,  and 
Atlanta  can  hardly  refuse,  that  this  trial  shall  be 
full  and  perfect.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  At- 
lanta until  this  trial  has  been  made.  The  pro- 
hibitionists cannot  surrender  their  conscience  on 
a  trial  of  hardly  twelve  months,  with  obstructions 
thrown  constantly  in  its  way.  I  will  stand,  as 
they  will  stand,  for  a  fair  trial,  Give  it  two  years. 
Everything  is  now  ready  to  test  it  fairly.  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  has  not  demonstrated  its 
success,  and  has  not  shown  that  it  prospers  this 
city  in  its  business  and  its  morals,  then  I  tell  you 
frankly  I  will  join  in  any  movement  to  try  some 
other  method  of  suppressing  liquor  drinking  in 
Atlanta.  But  until  it  has  had  this  trial,  neither  I 
nor  a  prohibitionist  in  this  city  can  in  self-respect 
surrender  that  position.  The  way  to  peace  is  to 
give  prohibition  a  thousand  majority,  then  pass 
the  dispensary  bill,  amend  the  law  as  it  should  be 
amended,  and  let  it  stand  or  fall  on  the  record  it 
makes  in  the  next  two  years. 

Now  for  a  last  word,  my  friends.  I  never  spoke 
to  you  from  deeper  conviction  than  I  speak  to- 
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night.  I  beg  of  you  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
fairness  to  give  this  experiment  a  full  trial.  Note 
what  it  has  done  in  a  year  of  imperfect  trial.  Give 
it  two  years  more  that  it  may  demonstrate  what 
it  can  do.  Then  if  it  fails  it  will  fall,  if  it  is  good  it 
will  stand.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  what  you 
should  do  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Give 
the  doubt  to  the  churches  of  this  city  that  stand 
unbroken  in  this  cause.  Give  the  doubt  to  the 
twenty  thousand  prayers  that  ascend  nightly  for 
this  cause  from  the  women  and  children  of  At- 
lanta— prayers  uttered  so  silently  that  you  cannot 
catch  their  whispered  utterance,  but  so  sincerely 
that  they  speed  their  soft  entreaty  through  the 
singing  hosts  of  heaven  into  the  heart  of  the  living 
God.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  your  duty  is, 
turn  for  this  once  to  your  old  mother  whose  gray 
hairs  shall  plead  with  you  as  nothing  else  should — 
remember  how  she  has  loved  you  all  her  life  and 
how  her  heart  yearns  for  you  now.  Take  her  old 
hand  in  yours,  look  into  her  eyes  fearlessly  as  you 
did  when  you  were  a  barefoot  boy,  and  say,  "I 
have  run  my  politics  all  my  life,  and  to-day  I  am 
going  to  give  one  vote  for  you.  How  shall  I  cast 
it?'  Watch  the  tears  start  from  her  shining  eyes, 
feel  the  lump  rising  in  your  throat,  and  tell  me  if  that 
is  not  better  than  "  personal  liberty."  If  you  are 
in  doubt,  ask  your  wife ;  ask  her  who  years  ago 
put   her    little    hand  in   yours,  and  adoring  and 
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trusting,  left  the  old  home-nest  and  went  out  with 
you  into  the  unknown  world  ;  remember  how  she 
has  stood  by  you  when  all  else  forsook ;  how  she 
has  lived  only  in  your  life,  and  carried  your  sor- 
rows as  her  own,  and  ask  her  how  you  shall  vote. 

I  do  not  believe  that  women  should  counsel 
men  in  politics,  but  this  question  is  deeper  than 
politics.  Your  wife  need  not  tell  you  how  to  vote 
on  the  tariff,  or  on  candidates,  or  on  any  political 
issue,  but  this  is  her  election  as  well  as  yours. 
On  this  jeopardy  is  staked  the  home  you  builded 
together,  the  happiness  you  have  had  together, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  little  children  in  whose  veins 
your  blood  and  hers  run  commingled.  Her  stake 
and  theirs  on  this  election  is  greater  than  yours. 
Then  ask  her,  if  you  have  any  doubt,  how  you 
should  vote  on  that  day. 

Now  a  word  to  the  good  women  here.  You 
can  do  great  work  quietly  and  gently  in  your 
homes  for  this  cause  and  for  the  good  of  your  city. 
You  can  do  this  work  in  the  home  circle,  where 
no  man  can  say  you  nay. 

Mothers,  go  to  your  son  on  election  morning, 
call  him  back  to  the  time  when  he  learned  God's 
name  at  your  knees,  and  wake  when  he  would  in 
the  night,  he  would  find  your  soft  eyes  above  him 
and  your  loving  hands  about  him,  and  say,  "My 
son,  find  your  way  this  morning  in  memory  to 
those  days  when  nothing  stood  between  us,  and 
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when  these  old  hands  sheltered   and  protected 
you." 

Wives,  go  to  your  husbands  that  morning.  Not 
in  pique  or  criticism,  but  with  a  love  and  tender- 
ness that  shall  break  through  his  pride  or  indiffer- 
ence ;  lay  his  hand  lovingly  on  the  heads  of  the 
little  ones,  the  pride  of  his  life  and  yours — oh, 
you  who  went  down  into  the  very  jaws  of  death 
that  you  might  give  them  to  him  ! — and  say,  "My 
husband,  whatever  you  do  to-day,  do  it  for  these 
little  ones  and  for  me." 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  done.  What  I  have 
spoken  to  you  to-night  I  have  spoken  in  sober 
earnestness  and  truth.  If  what  I  have  said  has 
impressed  you,  I  beg  of  you  to  let  the  impression 
deepen  rather  than  pass  away,  for  I  know  and  you 
knowr  this  issue  goes  deeper  than  words  can  go. 
It  involves  hundreds  of  homes  redeemed  from 
want  and  desolation,  it  involves  thousands  of 
hearts  now  rejoicing  that  late  were  breaking ;  it 
involves  the  happiness  of  women  and  children,  the 
most  sacred  charges  vouchsafed  to  our  care;  it 
involves  the  fate  of  this  tremendous  experiment 
that  Atlanta  must  settle  for  the  American  people. 
Against  it  there  is  nothing  but  the  whim  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  Your  city  has  prospered  under  pro- 
hibition as  it  has  never  prospered  before.     If  you 

are  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer,  your  books  will 
ii 
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tell  you  this.  You  know  that  you  have  prospered 
this  year  in  your  business ;  ask  your  neighbor  of 
his  business.  Look  abroad  about  you  on  these 
bustling  streets,  and  on  these  busy  stores ;  on 
these  shops  and  factories  in  which  the  fires  scarcely 
ever  die,  and  in  which  the  workmen  are  never 
idle,  and  then  vote  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of 
conscience,  and  however  you  vote,  may  God  bless 
you,  and  the  city  you  love  so  well. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MR.    GRADY    IN    DALLAS. 

EARLY  in  the  spring  of  188&  a  committee  of  represent- 
ative Texans  visited  Atlanta  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
viting Mr.  Grady  to  deliver  an  address  in  Dallas  the  27th  of 
the  following  October,  upon  the  opening  of  the  State  Fair  in 
that  city.  Owing  to  a  pressure  of  onerous  duties  Mr.  Grady 
was  reluctant  to  accept  the  invitation ;  yet  he  was  desirous  of 
meeting  face  to  face  the  thousands  of  Texas  farmers  whom  he 
had  so  often  addressed  through  the  columns  of  the  Weekly 
Constitution.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
State  Fair  he  apprised  the  committee  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  invitation,  and  the  evening  of  October  the  25th,  in  com- 
pany with  a  small  party  of  distinguished  Georgians,  he  left 
Atlanta  in  a  special  car  for  the  metropolis  of  the  Lone  Star 
State.  Arriving  at  his  destination  he  was  met  by  a  delegation 
of  prominent  citizens,  and  was  later  given  a  royal  ovation  by 
his  enthusiastic  admirers,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  show- 
ing him  attentions.  The  following  day  was  the  great  day  of 
the  State  Fair.  Fully  forty  thousand  visitors  were  present. 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grady  was  the  lodestone  which  attracted 
this  vast  throng.  The  crowd  was  made  up  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  Texas  and  the  adjoining  States.  When  the  orator 
was  presented  to  his  audience  he  faced  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  who,  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  front  of  the  plat- 
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form,  made  the  welkin  ring  with  "  Three  cheers  for  Grady 
and  Georgia." 

No  public  speaker  was  ever  more  enthusiastically  welcomed, 
and  none  ever  swayed  his  audience  more  easily  than  did  this 
brilliant  young  Georgian  upon  this  occasion. 

The  immense  crowd  heard  with  rapt  attention  and  the 
keenest  delight  every  word  that  fell  from  his  eloquent  lips, 
and  many  and  spontaneous  were  the  manifestations  of  ap- 
proval. 

The  speaker  was  introduced  in  a  singularly  felicitous  man- 
ner by  one  of  his  old  college  mates  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Charles  Frederick  Tucker,  now  an  influential  citizen  of 
Dallas. 

The  day  was  faultless.  The  grand  stand  was  so  arranged 
that  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  people  could  hear  distinctly 
every  word  the  orator  spoke.  Fully  this  many  people  were 
massed  solidly  in  front  and  on  three  sides  of  the  mammoth 
platform. 

Mr.  Grady  was  in  excellent  condition.  Never  did  he  ap- 
pear to  better  advantage.  His  vigorous  mentality  evinced 
itself  in  passages  of  superb  strength,  and  his  lusty  young 
manhood  showed  itself  in  the  powerful,  clear,  sonorous  tones 
of  his  voice,  as  pointed  truths  and  patriotic  sentiments  were 
thundered  forth.  With  irresistible  power  and  winning  sweet- 
ness was  the  message  told.  The  high  argument  was  made 
luminous  by  coruscations  of  genius,  and  mental  gems  of 
purest  ray  serene  were  scattered  like  diamond  dust  which 
falls  from  the  lapidary's  wheel.  In  every  regard  was  it  a 
masterful  oration.  Suited  admirably  to  the  occasion  and 
pitched  in  a  high  key,  no  wonder  is  it  that  the  thronging 
thousands  heard  it  with  delight  and  gave  vent  to  their  enthu- 
siasm in  the  wildest  applause. 

It  is  believed  by  many  of  Mr.  Grady's  admirers  that  this 
is  his  greatest  speech. 

His  own  newspaper  was  moved  to  say : 
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"We  print  elsewhere  a  full  report  of  Mr. 
Grady's  speech,  delivered  in  Dallas,  Texas,  yes- 
terday. It  is  in  all  respects  a  model  address.  It 
is  patriotic,  it  is  eloquent,  it  is  statesmanlike.  It 
is  not  a  studied  oration,  but  it  is  the  burnine  and 
impulsive  utterance  of  a  man  who  is  ardently  in 
love  with  his  country,  with  his  section  and  with  his 
people.  It  is  not  a  studied  effort,  but  it  will  strike 
all  who  read  it  as  it  did  all  who  heard  it,  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  ever  delivered 
in  the  South. 

"  It  is  not  an  after-dinner  effort,  where  flippancy 
may,  if  it  will,  go  hand  in  hand  with  humor  and 
fancy,  but  it  is  a  serious  and  statesmanlike  effort 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people 
elsewhere.  Though  it  is  delivered  in  the  South, 
by  a  Southern  man,  the  speech  is  not  a  sectional 
one.  It  appeals  to  the  sober  senses  of  the  whole 
American  people,  and  its  sentiments  will  be  in- 
dorsed and  ratified  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"  If  Mr.  Grady  were  not  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Constitution,  we  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  an  epoch-making 
speech." 

Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown  extolled  to  the  skies  this  effort. 
After  reading  it  carefully  he  said : 

The  speech  is  a  splendid  one;  full  of  important 
facts,  gushing  eloquence  and  wholesome  advice 
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to  the  South  and  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
Union.  I  am  proud  of  Grady  as  a  Georgian  and 
a  Southern  man.  As  a  popular  writer  he  has  few 
equals  anywhere.  In  this  speech  he  has  touched 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  any  states- 
man or  orator  can  undertake  to  deal  with.  The 
Southern  States,  containing  a  population  com- 
posed of  two  races  of  nearly  equal  numbers — 
one  race,  to  wit,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  past 
having  belonged  to  the  dominant  class  of  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  Union  are 
composed,  commanded  and  controlled  the  other ; 
the  negro  race,  who  as  slaves  were  subject  to  the 
dominant  race,  and  who  had  none  of  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  culture  possessed  by  those 
who  controlled.  These  are  the  two  races  which 
in  the  Southern  States  are  now  placed  side  by 
side  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  before  the  law, 
and  the  Southern  States  and  Southern  statesmen 
are  expected  to  harmonize  them  and  maintain 
full  equal  rights  for  both  races  acting  together  as 
one  homogeneous  mass.  The  great  problem  is, 
in  view  of  all  the  differences  and  jealousies  ex- 
isting between  the  two  races,  to  determine  how 
it  can  be  done.  So  far  as  it  occurs  to  me  now  it 
never  has  been  done  successfully  in  any  other 
government,  and  while  the  Southern  people  are 
making  the  experiment,  philanthropists  and  pa- 
triots of  every  section  of  the  Union  must  look  in 
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anxious  suspense.  One  race  or  the  other,  it  is 
believed,  must  in  the  end  assume  the  supremacy, 
while  it  must  deal  with  perfect  fairness  with  the 
other  race,  governing  in  the  most  conciliatory 
manner  possible,  with  a  proper  sense  of  absolute 
justice  and  fair  dealing.  Which  race  in  such  a 
struggle  must  dominate?  If  we  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  African  race  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
the  past  we  cannot  hesitate  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  here,  as 
elsewhere,  in  such  a  struggle,  be  the  dominant 
race. 

But  the  South  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
solution  of  this  great  problem.  The  people  of 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  almost  as  vitally 
interested  as  the  people  of  the  South.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  war  of  races  in  the  Southern  States  it 
will  cripple  the  people  of  the  Northern  States 
very  seriously,  and  they  will  be  obliged  in  a  less 
degree,  it  is  true,  but  still  they  will  be  obliged  to 
deal  with  this  great  question. 

It  is  said  the  white  people  do  not  give  the 
negroes  of  the  South  a  fair  distribution  of  offices. 
Neither  do  the  Northern  States,  where  there  is 
a  smaller  but  respectable  number  of  colored 
people. 

There  are  colored  voters  enough  in  New  York 
or  Ohio  to  kick  the  beam  and  turn  the  scale  in 
any   closely   contested    election    if    the    colored 
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voters  all  cast  their  ballots  for  one  party;  and 
who  ever  hears  of  the  election  of  a  colored  man 
to  fill  an  important  office  in  either  of  these  great 
States?  Why,  then,  should  the  people  of  these 
States  complain  that  the  negroes  do  not  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  important  offices  in  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  States? 

The  Southern  States,  while  they  were  treated 
as  conquered  provinces,  were  obliged  to  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  negro  suffrage  in  these 
States.  It  was  then  regarded,  by  the  Northern 
statesmen  and  politicians,  good  enough  for  the 
South,  and  it  is  still  insisted  by  a  certain  class  of 
politicians  here  that  the  South  should  give  the 
negroes  not  only  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count, 
but  a  fair  share  of  its  offices. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  rule  works  Where 
interests  are  involved.  In  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  the  people  have  the  right  to  vote 
and  hold  office  and  govern  themselves,  subject  to 
the  supervising  power  of  Congress.  Why  then 
should  not  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  capital  of  this  great  republic,  have  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  same  right  to  the 
ballot  which  is  exercised  in  the  States  and  the 
Territories  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  race  issue  is  involved. 
Probably  one-third  or  more  of  the  voters  are  ne- 
groes.    Distinguished    senators  and  representa- 
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tives  in  Congress,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Northern  States,  who  are  men  of  wealth,  have 
bought  and  own  luxurious  homes  in  the  district. 
Men  of  capital  North  and  West  who  are  not 
members  of  Congress  own  avast  amount  of  valu- 
able real  estate  in  Washington.  In  a  word, 
Northern  property  interests  predominate  in 
Washington  City,  and  as  the  negroes,  in  case  of 
division  of  the  white  race  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  might,  by  acting  together,  turn  the 
scale  either  way  in  elections,  and  as  a  vast 
amount  of  property  owned  by  very  wealthy 
Northern  men  might  be  seriously  affected  by 
such  a  practice,  it  was  found  necessary,  as  they 
thought,  for  the  Congress  controlled  at  the  time 
by  Northern  senators  and  representatives  to 
deny  a  territorial  government  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  disfranchising  the  whole  population, 
denying  the  right  of  election,  and  appointing 
commissioners  to  govern  the  district,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  Congress,  and  all  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  unwilling  to  have  the  negroes 
vote  where  they  are  numerous  enough  to  control 
results  and  injuriously  affect  the  interest  of  prop- 
erty holders  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
This  solves  the  problem  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  Con- 
gress, and  as  the  commissioners,  and  at  present 
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all  the  members  of  Congress,  are  white  men  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  result.  As  usual 
as  well  as  elsewhere  the  Anglo-Saxon  predomi- 
nates in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  I  have  said  a  great  deal  more  than  I  in- 
tended to  say  on  this  subject.  I  will  simply  add 
that  Mr.  Grady  has  handled  the  subject  with 
great  ability  and  with  his  usual  plain  simplicity  of 
style.     In  the  main  I  endorse  all  he  has  said. 

He  gave  excellent  advice  not  only  to  the  plant- 
ers of  Texas  but  of  other  Southern  States  when 
he  showed  how  important  it  was  that  they  diver- 
sify their  industries  and  their  productions.  He 
shows  that  the  cotton  crop  is  worth  to  the  South 
$300,000,000  per  annum  and  the  seed  about 
$100,000,000  more.  The  South  sends  much  the 
larger  part  of  this  crop  to  the  factories  of  New 
England  "and  old  England,  where  it  is  manufac- 
tured and  sent  back  to  the  people  of  the  South 
and  bought  by  them  in  the  shape  of  manufactured 
articles.  Now  why  pay  freights  and  commis- 
sions, and  drayage  and  wharfage,  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  our  cotton  a  thousand 
miles  to  New  England,  or  four  thousand  miles  to 
old  England,  to  have  it  manufactured  and  pay  the 
like  expenses  on  the  manufactured  article  re- 
turned to  us  for  our  daily  use?  Why  not  manu- 
facture the  whole  of  it  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  climate  is  all  that  could  be  asked  and 
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where  the  water  power  and  the  coal  are  found 
amid  the  cotton  fields,  placing  all  that  is  necessary 
in  manufacturing  closely  grouped  together?  If 
we  would  manufacture  the  whole  crop  and  sell 
the  cloth  instead  of  the  raw  material  to  the  world 
of  consumers,  instead  of  $350,000,000  for  the  cot- 
ton crop  in  its  raw  state  we  would  receive  more 
than  a  billion  of  dollars  for  it  in  its  manufactured 
state,  and  we  would  make  home  markets  for  our 
planters  and  farmers  that  would  double  the  value 
of  their  farm  products  and  treble  the  present 
value  of  their  lands.  But  enough.  I  commend 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Grady  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  every  intelligent  reader  in  the  Union.  It  con- 
tains much  food  for  serious  reflection,  and  de- 
serves great  commendation. 

Senator  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  thus  expressed  himself: 

Mr.  Grady  has  pronounced  some  eloquent  ora- 
tions on  the  burning  questions  of  the  times,  and 
has  never  failed  to  fascinate  his  hearers.  As  an 
orator  he  is  facile  princeps  among  the  young  men 
of  the  South.  His  Dallas  speech  eclipses  any  of 
his  previous  efforts  and  will  undoubtedly  enhance 
his  reputation.  His  is  a  truly  able  and  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  case.  It  is  replete  with  patri- 
otic utterances.  The  rhetoric  is  rich  and  exuber- 
ant but  it  is  not  lacking  in  force  and  vigor.  There 
is  as  much  in  the  thought  and  sentiment  to  com- 
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mand  attention  as  there  is  in  the  terseness,  the 
brilliancy  and  copiousness  of  the  language.  The 
subject  is  handled  skillfully,  earnestly  and  strik- 
ingly. 

Of  course  objection  will  be  made  by  dema- 
gogues and  sectional  agitators  in  the  North. 
There  is  a  class  of  politicians  there  who  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  us 
day  and  night;  not  to  discover  any  good  in  us, 
but  to  hand  us  over  to  the  reprobation  of  man- 
kind. But  these  politicians  will  find  that  the 
views  of  Mr.  Grady  on  the  race  question  are  not 
more  pronounced  on  his  line  than  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  by  Republican  speakers  in 
discussing  the  Chinese  question.  Senator  Jones, 
of  Nevada,  was  earnest  and  emphatic  in  the  dec- 
laration that,  for  a  nation  to  be  harmonious  and 
progressive,  its  people  must  have  a  unity  of  aims, 
purposes  and  aspirations.  The  people,  he  de- 
clared, must  be  homogeneous,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  made  so  by  schoolmaster;  the  missionary 
or  any  other  external  agency.  Either  higher 
civilization  must  retire  or  be  subject  to  the  vas- 
salage of  an  inferior  people.  In  these  sentiments 
other  Republican  senators  concurred.  Mr.  Grady 
has  not  gone  further  in  the  ethical  and  political 
treatment  of  the  negro  question  than  have  these 
senators  in  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  question. 
It  is   doubtful,   however,   whether  the    generous 
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faith  accorded  to  these  senators  will  be  indulged 
towards  Mr.  Grady., 

Ex-Governor   Rufus  B.    Bullock,  of  Georgia,    a  life-long 
Republican,  expressed  these  views  touching  the  oration : 

I  think  the  speech  will  stand  as  the  best  that 
Mr.  Grady  has  ever  made,  and  that  it  will  become 
a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  magnificent  presentation  of  the  negro  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  which  he  takes,  which 
fully  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  South  as  a  whole.  It  is  with  great  diffidence 
that  I  consent  to  express  a  dissenting  opinion 
from  the  sentiments  so  eloquently  phrased  by  our 
matchless  Grady.  And  while  I  would  as  a  "  sen- 
timent" concur  in  his  views  on  the  so-called 
"negro  problem,"  still  as  a  "fact'  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  question  as  in  any  serious  sense  a 
"  problem."  It  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  in  the  future 
that  we  white  people  rise  superior  to  our  pre- 
judices of  "caste,"  and  the  real  problem  is  whether 
we  have  sufficient  courage  and  manhood  to  abide 
by  the  cold  logic  of  the  situation. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  what  the  negro  as 
a  citizen  may  fail  to  make  of  himself,  and  we 
ought  to  guard  carefully  against  the  danger  of 
being  responsible  for  retarding  him  in  any  honest 
effort  he  may  make  to  take  his  legal  place  as  a 
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citizen  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation.  If  we  have 
progressed  far  enough  to  admit  that  the  overthrow 
of  slavery  has  Divine  sanction,  it  would  be  illogi- 
cal to  assume  that  civil  and  political  rights  to  the 
negro  are  without  that  high  approval. 

The  cry  of  "  negro  supremacy '  and  "  social 
equality  "  has  heretofore  been  skillfully  used  for 
a  purpose,  but  those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to 
have  had  actual  experience,  need  not  to  be  as- 
sured that  no  white  person  with  sufficient  stand- 
ing in  this  community  to  have  exercised  the 
patriarchal  relation  of  master  to  slave,  ever  had 
any  personal  fear  of  his  former  servant  becoming 
his  superior  or  his  social  equal.  These  are  ques- 
tions above  and  beyond  statute  law,  and  even  the 
framers  of  the  reconstruction  constitution  put  in 
the  fundamental  law,  aided  by  the  vote  of  every 
negro  delegate,  that  the  social  status  of  the  citizen 
shall  never  be  the  subject  of  legislation. 

Our  safety  is  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  negro  citi- 
zen has  equal  opportunities  with  regard  to  all 
public  advantages,  and  that  our  prejudices  of  caste 
do  not  debar  him  from  the  lawful  use  of  his  edu- 
cation and  his  property. 

The  intelligent  tax-paying  negro  is  no  more 
liable  to  debauch  his  franchise  than  any  other  cit- 
izen with  similar  environments.  And  impurity  of 
blood  is  not  wholly  chargeable  to  the  black  race. 
The  statistics  of  the  schools  and  of  our  tax  books 
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prove  that  our  citizens  of  African  descent  are 
fully  abreast  with  the  progress  made  by  emi- 
grants from  foreign  lands  who  make  their  homes 
and  acquire  their  citizenship  in  America,  and  we, 
as  native,  white  Americans,  have  no  more  cause 
to  fear  danger  to  our  republican  institutions  from 
one  than  from  the  other.  In  fact,  I  confess  a 
preference  for  the  peaceful,  law-abiding  native 
black  American  who  was  raised  among  us,  over 
the  foreign  anarchist  who  comes  here  to  make 
war  against  all  law  and  order.  And  the  balance 
of  credit  by  comparison  is  to  our  "  brother  in 
black"  who  has  gained  knowledge  and  property, 
and  made  progress  as  a  citizen  in  spite  of  a  pre- 
judice that  is  stronger  than  judgment  or  law. 

Again,  without  any  partisan  bias  in  the  matter  I 
must  dissent  from  my  brilliant  friend  Grady's  con- 
clusions as  to  the  danger  to  us  in  the  event  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  election.  The  fact  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  worst  elements  of  society,  the  slums 
in  the  three  great  cities — New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Jersey  City — united  with  the  best  elements  of 
society  here — elements  which  make  up  the  "solid 
South  " — elected  the  present  administration  by  a 
narrow  majority,  and  the  chief  hope  for  its  perpet- 
uation is  based  upon  the  same  sources.  To  use  a 
catch  phrase,  "  the  wealth,  worth  and  intelligence  " 
of  the  South  is  united  against  the  "wealth,  worth 
and  intelligence"  of  the  North.     In  my  opinion 
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the  best  interests  of  our  section  and  of  the  republic 
would  be  conserved  by  putting  ourselves  in  har- 
mony with  the  better  elements  in  the  other  section. 
They  have  common  cause  with  us  in  purifying  the 
ballot  and  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  over  ignorance  and  vice,  and  to 
this  I  look  for  the  future  safety  of  our  republic. 

Most  of  the  daily  newspapers,  from  Maine  to  California, 
published  the  address  in  full,  and  the  editorial  comments  it 
evoked  were  highly  complimentary.  Some  rabid  and  partisan 
editors,  however,  whilst  praising  Mr.  Grady's  eloquence,  at- 
tacked his  principles  and  combated  his  theories  and  im- 
pugned his  patriotism  and  honesty  of  purpose.  Such  repre- 
sentative journals  as  the  New  York  Herald,  New  York  Sun, 
New  York  Times,  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Post,  Spring- 
field Republican,  Philadelphia  Times  and  Chicago  Herald, 
warmly  commended  the  orator  and  his  oration.  The  address 
in  full,  as  given  below,  was  revised  by  Mr.  Grady  himself. 

"Who  saves  his  country,  saves  all  things,  and 
all  things  saved  will  bless  him.  Who  lets  his 
country  die,  lets  all  things  die,  and  all  things  dying 
curse  him." 

These  words  are  graven  on  the  statue  of  Ben- 
jamin H.  Hill  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  in  their 
spirit  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-day. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow- Citizens :  I  salute  the 
first  city  of  the  grandest  State  of  the  greatest  gov- 
ernment on  this  earth.  In  paying  earnest  com- 
pliment to  this  thriving  city,  and  this  generous 
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multitude,  I  need  not  cumber  speech  with  argu- 
ments or  statistics.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  my 
friends  and  myself  make  obeisance  this  morning 
to  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
If  it  but  holds  this  pre-eminence — and  who  can 
doubt  in  this  auspicious  presence  that  it  will — the 
uprising  tides  of  Texas'  prosperity  will  carry  it  to 
glories  unspeakable.  For  I  say  in  soberness,  the 
future  of  this  marvellous  and  amazing  empire, 
that  gives  broader  and  deeper  significance  to  state- 
hood by  accepting  its  modest  naming,  the  mind  of 
man  can  neither  measure  nor  comprehend. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  resisting  the  inspiration 
of  this  presence  and  adhering  to-day  to  blunt  and 
vigorous  speech — for  there  are  times  when  fine 
words  are  paltry,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  such 
a  time.  So  I  shall  turn  away  from  the  thunders 
of  the  political  battles  upon  which  every  Amer- 
ican hangs  intent,  and  repress  the  ardor  that  at 
this  time  rises  in  every  American  heart — for  there 
are  issues  that  strike  deeper  than  any  political 
theory  has  reached,  and  conditions  of  which  par- 
tisanship has  taken  and  can  take  but  little  account. 
Let  me  therefore  with  studied  plainness,  and  with 
such  precision  as  is  possible — in  a  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity that  is  broader  than  party  limitations,  and 
deeper  than  political  motive — discuss  with  you 
certain  problems  upon  the  wise  and  prompt  solu- 
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tion  of  which  depends  the  glory  and  prosperity 
of  the  South. 

But  why — for  let  us  make  our  way  slowly — 
why  "the  South?"  In  an  indivisible  union — in  a 
republic  against  the  integrity  of  which  sword  shall 
never  be  drawn  or  mortal  hand  uplifted,  and  in 
which  the  rich  blood  gathering  at  the  common 
heart  is  sent  throbbing  into  every  part  of  the  body 
politic — why  is  one  section  held  separated  from 
the  rest  in  alien  separation?  We  can  understand 
why  this  should  be  so  in  a  city  that  has  a  com- 
munity of  local  interests ;  or  in  a  State  still 
clothed  in  that  sovereignty  of  which  the  debates 
of  peace  and  the  storm  of  war  have  not  stripped 
her.  But  why  should  a  number  of  States,  stretch- 
ing from  Richmond  to  Galveston,  bound  together 
by  no  local  interests,  held  in  no  autonomy,  be  thus 
combined  and  drawn  to  a  common  centre  ?  That 
man  would  be  absurd  who  declaimed  in  Buffalo 
against  the  wrongs  of  the  Middle  States,  or  who 
demanded  in  Chicago  a  convention  for  the  West 
to  consider  the  needs  of  that  section.  If  then  it 
be  provincialism  that  holds  the  South  together, 
let  us  outgrow  it ;  if  it  be  sectionalism,  let  us  root 
it  out  of  our  hearts ;  but  if  it  be  something 
deeper  than  these  and  essential  to  our  system, 
let  us  declare  it  with  frankness,  consider  it  with 
respect,  defend  it  with  firmness  and  in  dignity 
abide  its  consequence.     What  is  it  that  holds  the 
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Southern  States — though  true  in  thought  and 
deed  to  the  Union — so  closely  bound  in  sympathy 
to-day  ?  For  a  century  these  States  championed 
a  governmental  theory  —  but  that  having  tri- 
umphed in  every  forum,  fell  at  last  by  the  sword. 
They  maintained  an  institution — but  that,  having 
been  administered  in  the  fullest  wisdom  of  man, 
fell  at  last  in  the  higher  wisdom  of  God.  They 
fought  a  war — but  the  prejudices  of  that  war  have 
died,  its  sympathies  have  broadened,  and  its  mem- 
ories are  already  the  priceless  treasure  of  the 
republic  that  is  cemented  forever  with  its  blood. 
They  looked  out  together  upon  the  ashes  of  their 
homes  and  the  desolation  of  their  fields — but  out 
of  pitiful  resource  they  have  fashioned  their 
homes  anew,  and  plenty  rides  on  the  springing 
harvests.  In  all  the  past  there  is  nothing  to  draw 
them  into  essential  or  lasting  alliance — nothing  in 
all  that  heroic  record  that  cannot  be  rendered  un- 
fearing  from  provincial  hands  into  the  keeping  of 
American  history. 

But  the  future  holds  a  problem,  in  solving 
which  the  South  must  stand  alone ;  in  dealing 
with  which,  she  must  come  closer  together  than 
ambition  or  despair  has  driven  her,  and  on  the 
outcome  of  which  her  very  existence  depends. 
This  problem  is  to  carry  within  her  body  politic 
two  separate  races,  equal  in  civil  and  political 
rights,  and  nearly  equal  in  numbers.     She  must 
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carry  these  races  in  peace ;  for  discord  means 
ruin.  She  must  carry  them  separately;  for  as- 
similation means  debasement.  She  must  carry 
them  in  equal  justice  ;  for  to  this  she  is  pledged  in 
honor  and  in  gratitude.  She  must  carry  them 
even  unto  the  end ;  for  in  human  probability  she 
will  never  be  quit  of  either. 

This  burden  no  other  people  bears  to-day — on 
none  hath  it  ever  rested.  Without  precedent  or 
companionship  the  South  must  bear  this  problem — 
the  awful  responsibility  of  which  should  win  the 
sympathy  of  all  human  kind,  and  the  protecting 
watchfulness  of  God — alone,  even  unto  the  end. 
Set  by  this  problem  apart  from  all  other  peoples 
of  the  earth,  and  her  unique  position  emphasized 
rather  than  relieved,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  by 
her  material  conditions,  it  is  not  only  fit  but  it  is 
essential  that  she  should  hold  her  brotherhood 
unimpaired,  quicken  her  sympathies,  and  in  the 
light  or  in  the  shadows  of  this  surpassing  prob- 
lem, work  out  her  own  salvation  in  the  fear  of 
God — but  of  God  alone. 

What  shall  the  South  do  to  be  saved  ?  Through 
what  paths  shall  she  reach  the  end?  Through 
what  travail  or  what  splendors  shall  she  give  to 
the  Union,  this  section,  its  wealth  garnered,  its  re- 
sources utilized,  and  its  rehabilitation  complete, 
and  restore  to  the  world  this  problem,  solved  in 
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such  justice  as  the  finite  mind  can  measure,  or 
finite  hands  can  administer  ? 

In  dealing  with  this  I  shafl  dwell  on  two  points. 

First,  the  duty  of  the  South  in  its  relation  to 
the  race  problem. 

Second,  the  duty  of  the  South  in  relation  to  its 
no  less  unique  and  important  industrial  problem. 

I  approach  this  discussion  with  a  sense  of  con- 
secration. I  beg  your  patient  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy. And  I  invoke  the  Almighty  God  that, 
having  showered  on  this  people  His  fullest  riches, 
He  has  put  their  hands  to  ihis  task,  He  will 
draw  near  unto  us,  as  He  drew  near  to  troubled 
Israel,  and  lead  us  in  the  ways  of  honor  and  up- 
rightness, even  through  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

What  of  the  neoro  ?  This  ot  him.  I  want  no 
better  friend  than  the  black  boy  who  was  raised 
by  my  side,  and  who  is  now  trudging  patiently, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  shambling  figure, through 
his  lowly  way  in  life.  I  want  no  sweeter  music 
than  the  crooning  of  my  old  "mammy,"  now  dead 
and  gone  to  rest,  as  I  heard  it  when  she  held  me 
in  her  loving  arms,  and  bending  her  old  black 
face  above  me  stole  the  cares  from  my  brain,  and  led 
me  smiling  into  sleep.  I  want  no  truer  soul  than 
that  which  moved  the  trustv  slave,  who  for  four 
years,  while  my  father  fought  with  the  armies  that 
barred  his  freedom,  slept  every  night  at  my  moth- 
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er's  chamber  door,  holding  her  and  her  children 
as  safe  as  if  her  husband  stood  guard,  and  ready 
to  lay  down  his  humble  life  on  her  threshold. 
History  has  no  parallel  to  the  faith  kept  by  the 
negro  in  the  South  during  the  war.  Often  five 
hundred  negroes  to  a  single  white  man,  and  yet 
through  these  dusky  throngs  the  women  and  chil- 
dren walked  in  safety,  and  the  unprotected  homes 
rested  in  peace.  Unmarshalled,  the  black  battal- 
ions moved  patiently  to  the  fields  in  the  morning 
to  feed  the  armies  their  idleness  would  have 
starved,  and  at  night  gathered  anxiously  at  the 
big  house  to  "  hear  the  news  from  marster," 
though  conscious  that  his  victory  made  their 
chains  enduring.  Everywhere  humble  and  kindly. 
The  body  guard  of  the  helpless.  The  rough 
companion  of  the  little  ones.  The  observant 
friend.  The  silent  sentry  in  .his  lowly  cabin.  The 
shrewd  counsellor.  And  when  the  dead  came 
home,  a  mourner  at  the  open  grave.  A  thousand 
torches  would  have  disbanded  every  Southern 
army,  but  not  one  was  lighted.  When  the  mas- 
ter, going  to  a  war  in  which  slavery  was  involved, 
said  to  his  slave,  "I  leave  my  home  and  loved 
ones  in  your  charge,"  the  tenderness  between 
man  and  master  stood  disclosed.  And  when  the 
slave  held  that  charge  sacred  through  storm  and 
temptation,  he  gave  new  meaning  to  faith  and 
loyalty.     I    rejoice    that  when  freedom  came  to 
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him  after  years  of  waiting,  it  was  all  the  sweeter, 
because  the  black  hands  from  which  the  shackles 
fell  were  stainless  of  a  single  crime  against  the 
helpless  ones  confided  to  his  care. 

From  this  root  imbedded  in  a  century  of  kind 
and  constant  companionship  has  sprung  some 
foliage.  As  no  race  had  ever  lived  in  such  unre- 
sisting bondage,  none  was  ever  hurried  with  such 
swiftness  through  freedom  into  power.  Into 
hands  still  trembling  from  the  blow  that  broke 
the  shackles,  was  thrust  the  ballot.  In  less  than 
twelve  months  from  the  day  he  walked  down  the 
furrow  a  slave,  the  negro  dictated  in  legislative 
halls,  from  which  Davis  and  Calhoun  had  gone 
forth,  the  policy  of  twelve  commonwealths. 
When  his  late  master  protested  against  his  mis- 
rule, the  federal  drum  beat  rolled  around  his 
strongholds,  and  from  a  hedge  of  federal  bayo- 
nets he  grinned  in  good-natured  insolence.  From 
the  proven  incapacity  of  that  day  has  he  far  ad- 
vanced? Simple,  credulous,  impulsive — easily 
led,  and  too  often  easily  bought,  is  he  a  safer, 
more  intelligent  citizen  now  than  then  ?  Is  this 
mass  of  votes,  loosed  from  old  restraints,  inviting 
alliance  or  awaiting  opportunity,  less  menacing 
than  when  its  purpose  was  plain  and  its  way  di- 
rect ? 

My  countrymen,  right  here  the  South  must 
make  a  decision  on   which  very  much  depends. 
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Many  wise  men  hold  that  the  white  vote  of  the 
South  should  divide,  the  color  line  be  beaten 
down,  and  the  Southern  States  ranged  on  eco- 
nomic or  moral  questions  as  interest  or  belief 
demands.  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  this 
view.  The  worst  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  could 
happen  is  that  the  white  people  of  the  South 
should  stand  in  opposing  factions,  with  the  vast 
mass  of  ignorant  or  purchasable  negro  votes  be- 
tween. Consider  such  a  status.  If  the  negroes 
were  skilfully  led,  and  leaders  would  not  be  lack- 
ing, it  would  give  them  the  balance  of  power — a 
thing  not  to  be  considered.  If  their  vote  was  not 
compacted,  it  would  invite  the  debauching  bid  of 
factions,  and  drift  surely  to  that  which  was  the 
most  corrupt  and  cunning.  With  the  shiftless 
habit  and  irresolution  of  slavery  days  still  pos- 
sessing him,  the  negro  voter  will  not  in  this  gen- 
eration, adrift  from  war  issues,  become  a  steadfast 
partisan  through  conscience  or  conviction.  In 
every  community  there  are  colored  men  who  re- 
deem their  race  from  this  reproach,  and  who  vote 
under  reason.  Perhaps  in  time  the  bulk  of  this 
race  may  thus  adjust  itself.  But,  through  what 
long  and  monstrous  periods  of  political  debauch- 
ery this  status  would  be  reached,  no  tongue  can 
tell. 

The  clear  and  unmistakable  domination  of  the 
white  race,  dominating  not  through  violence,  not 
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through  party  alliance,  but  through  the  integrity 
of  its  own  vote  and  the  largeness  of  its  sympathy 
and  justice,  through  which  it  shall  compel  the  sup- 
port of  the  better  classes  of  the  colored  race,  that 
is  the  hope  and  assurance  of  the  South.  Other- 
wise, the  negro  would  be  bandied  from  one  fac- 
tion to  another.  His  credulity  would  be  played 
upon,  his  cupidity  tempted,  his  impulses  misdi- 
rected, his  passions  inflamed.  He  would  be  for 
ever  in  alliance  with  that  faction  which  was  most 
desperate  and  unscrupulous.  Such  a  state  would 
be  worse  than  reconstruction,  for  then  intelligence 
was  banded,  and  its  speedy  triumph  assured.  But 
with  intelligence  and  property  divided — bidding 
and  overbidding  for  place  and  patronage — irrita- 
tion increasing  with  each  conflict — the  bitterness 
of  desperation  seizing  every  heart — political  de- 
bauchery deepening,  as  each  faction  staked  its  all 
in  the  miserable  game — there  would  be  no  end  to 
this — until  our  suffrage  was  hopelessly  sullied, 
our  people  forever  divided,  and  our  most  sacred 
rights  surrendered. 

One  thing  further  should  be  said  in  perfect 
frankness.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  dwelt  with 
ignorance  and  corruption  ;  but  beyond  this  point 
a  deeper  issue  confronts  us.  Ignorance  may 
struggle  to  enlightenment ;  out  of  corruption  may 
come  the  incorruptible.  God  speed  the  day  when 
every  true  man  will  work  and  pray  for  its  com- 
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ine.  The  negro  must  be  led  to  know  and  through 
sympathy  to  confess  that  his  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  South  are  identical. 
The  men  who  coming  from  afar  off  view  this  sub- 
ject through  the  cold  eye  of  speculation  or  see  it 
distorted  through  partisan  glasses,  insist  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  negro  race  shall  be  in 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  South.  We  have  no 
fears  of  this ;  already  we  are  attaching  to  us  the 
best  elements  of  that  race,  and  as  we  proceed  our 
alliance  will  broaden.  External  pressure  but  ir- 
ritates and  impedes  those  who  would  put  the 
negro  race  in  supremacy,  would  work  against 
infallible  decree,  for  the  white  race  can  never 
submit  to  its  domination,  because  the  white  race 
is  the  superior  race.  But  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  race  of  the  South  must  be  maintained  for- 
ever, and  the  domination  of  the  negro  race  re- 
sisted at  all  points  and  at  all  hazards,  because  the 
white  race  is  the  superior  race.  This  is  the  dec- 
laration of  no  new  truth  ;  it  has  abided  forever 
in  the  marrow  of  our  bones  and  shall  run  forever 
with  the  blood  that  feeds  Anoflo-Saxon  hearts. 

In  political  compliance  the  South  has  evaded 
the  truth,  and  men  have  drifted  from  their  con- 
victions. But  we  cannot  escape  this  issue.  It 
faces  us  wherever  we  turn.  It  is  an  issue  that 
has  been,  and  will  be.  The  races  and  tribes  of 
earth  are  of  Divine  origin.     Behind  the  laws  of 
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man  and  the  decrees  of  war  stands  the  law  of 
God.  What  God  hath  separated  let  no  man  join 
together.  The  Indian,  the  Malay,  the  Negro,  the 
Caucasian,  these  types  stand  as  markers  of  God's 
will.  Let  not  man  tinker  with  the  work  of  the 
Almighty.  Unity  of  civilization,  no  more  than 
unity  of  faith,  will  never  be  witnessed  on  earth. 
No  race  has  risen  or  will  rise  above  its  ordained 
place.  Here  is  the  pivotal  fact  of  this  great 
matter — two  races  are  made  equal  in  law,  and 
in  political  rights,  between  whom  the  caste  of 
race  has  set  an  impassable  gulf.  This  gulf  is 
bridged  by  a  statute,  and  the  races  are  urged  to 
cross  thereon.  This  cannot  be.  The  fiat  of  the 
Almighty  has  gone  forth,  and  in  eighteen  centu- 
ries of  history  it  is  written.  We  would  escape 
this  issue  if  we  could.  From  the  depths  of  its 
soul  the  South  invokes  from  heaven  "peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  man."  She  would  not  if 
she  could  cast  this  race  back  into  the  condition 
from  which  it  was  righteously  raised.  She  would 
not  deny  its  smallest  or  abridge  its  fullest  privi- 
lege. Not  to  lift  this  burden  forever  from  her 
people,  would  she  do  the  least  of  these  things. 
She  must  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow, 
for  God  has  so  ordained.  But  He  has  ordained 
that  she  shall  walk  in  that  integrity  of  race  that* 
created  in  His  wisdom,  has  been  perpetuated  in 
His  strength.     Standing  in  the  presence  of  this 
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multitude,  sobered  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
message  I  deliver  to  the  young  men  of  the  South, 
I  declare  that  the  truth  above  all  others  to  be 
worn  unsullied  and  sacred  in  your  hearts,  to  be 
surrendered  to  no  force,  sold  for  no  price,  com- 
promised in  no  necessity,  but  cherished  and  de- 
fended as  the  covenant  of  your  prosperity,  and 
the  pledge  of  peace  to  your  children,  is,  that  the 
white  race  must  dominate  forever  in  the  South, 
because  it  is  the  white  race,  and  superior  to  that 
race  with  which  its  supremacy  is  threatened. 

It  is  a  race  issue.  Let  us  come  to  this  point, 
and  stand  here.  Here  the  air  is  pure  and  the 
light  is  clear,  and  here  honor  and  peace  abide. 
Juggling  and  evasion  deceive  not  a  man.  Com- 
promise and  subservience  have  carried  not  a  point. 
There  is  not  a  white  man  North  or  South  who 
does  not  feel  it  stir  in  the  gray  matter  of  his 
brain  and  throb  in  his  heart.  Not  a  neero  who 
does  not  feel  its  power.  It  is  not  a  sectional 
issue.  It  speaks  in  Ohio,  and  in  Georgia.  It 
speaks  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  touches  an 
alien  race.  It  has  just  spoken  in  universally  ap- 
proved legislation  in  excluding  the  Chinaman 
from  our  gates,  not  for  his  ignorance  or  cor- 
ruption, but  because  he  sought  to  establish  an 
inferior  race  in  a  republic  fashioned  in  the  wis- 
dom and  defended  by  the  blood  of  a  homogene- 
ous people. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  dominated  always 
and  everywhere.  It  fed  Alfred's  when  he  wrote 
the  charter  of  English  liberty;  it  gathered  about 
Hampden  as  he  stood  beneath  the  oak;  it  thun- 
dered in  Cromwell's  veins  as  he  fought  his  king; 
it  humbled  Napoleon  at  Waterloo ;  it  has  touched 
the  desert  and  jungle  with  undying  glory;  it 
carried  the  drumbeat  of  England  around  the 
world  and  spread  on  every  continent  the  gospel 
of  liberty  and  of  God;  it  established  this  republic, 
carved  it  from  the  wilderness,  conquered  it  from 
the  Indians,  wrested  it  from  England,  and  at  last, 
stilling  its  own  tumult,  consecrated  it  forever  as 
the  home  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  theatre  of 
his  transcending  achievement.  Never  one  foot 
of  it  can  be  surrendered,  while  that  blood  lives 
in  American  veins,  and  feeds  American  hearts, 
to  the  domination  of  an  alien  and   inferior  race. 

And  yet  that  is  just  what  is  proposed.  Not  in 
twenty  years  have  we  seen  a  day  so  pregnant 
with  fate  to  this  section  as  the  sixth  of  next 
November.  If  President  Cleveland  is  then  de- 
feated, which  God  forbid,  I  believe  these  States 
will  be  led  through  sorrows  compared  to  which 
the  woes  of  reconstruction  will  be  as  the  fading 
dews  of  morning  to  the  roaring  flood.  To  dom- 
inate  these  States  through  the  colored  vote  with 
such  aid  as  federal  patronage  may  debauch  or 
federal  power  deter,  and  thus  through  its  chosen 
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instrument  perpetuate  its  rule,  is  in  my  opinion 
the  settled  purpose  of  the  Republican  party.  I 
am  appalled  when  I  measure  the  passion  in  which 
this  negro  problem  is  judged  by  the  leaders  of 
the  party.  Fifteen  years  ago  Vice-President 
Wilson  said — and  I  honor  his  memory  as  that  of 
a  courageous  man:  "We  shall  not  have  finished 
with  the  South  until  we  force  its  people  to  change 
their  thought,  and  think  as  we  think."  I  repeat 
these  words  for  I  heard  them  when  a  boy  and 
they  fell  on  my  ears  as  the  knell  of  my  people's 
rights — "to  change  their  thought,  and  make  them 
think  as  we  think."  Not  enough  to  have  con- 
quered  our  armies — to  have  decimated  our  ranks, 
to  have  desolated  our  fields  and  reduced  us  to 
poverty,  to  have  struck  the  ballot  from  our  hands 
and  enfranchised  our  slaves — to  have  held  us 
prostrate  under  the  bayonets  while  the  insolent 
mocked  and  thieves  plundered — but  their  very 
souls  must  be  rifled  of  their  faiths,  their  sacred 
traditions  cudgeled  from  memory,  and  their  im- 
mortal minds  beaten  into  subjection  until  thought 
had  lost  its  integrity,  and  we  were  forced  "to 
think  as  they  think."  And  just  now  General 
Sherman  has  said,  and  I  honor  him  as  a  soldier : 
"  The  negro  must  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  his 
vote  must  be  counted,  otherwise,  so  sure  as  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  you  will  have  another  war, 
more  cruel  than  the  last,   when    the   torch   and 
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dagger  will  take  the  place  of  the  muskets  of  well- 
ordered  battalions.  Should  the  negro  strike  that 
blow,  in  seeming  justice,  there  will  be  millions  to 
assist  them." 

And  this  General  took  Johnston's  sword  in  sur- 
render! He  looked  upon  the  thin  and  ragged 
battalions  in  gray,  that  for  four  years  had  held  his 
teeming  and  heroic  legions  at  bay.  Facing  them, 
he  read  their  courage  in  their  depleted  ranks,  and 
gave  them  a  soldier's  parole.  When  he  found  it 
in  his  heart  to  taunt  these  heroes  with  this  threat, 
why — careless  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago  with 
fire,  he  is  even  more  careless  now  with  his  words. 
If  we  could  hope  that  this  problem  would  be 
settled  within  our  lives  I  would  appeal  from  neither 
madness  nor  unmanliness.  But  when  I  know, 
that  strive  as  I  may,  I  must  at  last  render  this 
awful  heritage  into  the  untried  hands  of  my  son, 
already  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  that  he 
must  in  turn  bequeath  it  unsolved  to  his  children, 
I  cry  out  against  the  inhumanity  that  deepens  its 
difficulties  with  this  incendiary  threat,  and  beclouds 
its  real  issue  with  inflaming  passion. 

This  problem  is  not  only  enduring,  but  it  is 
widening.  The  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  is  the 
first  step  in  the  revolution  that  shall  save  liberty 
and  law  and  religion  to  this  land,  and  in  peace 
and  order,  not  enforced  on  the  gallows  or  at  the 
bayonet's  end,  but  proceeding  from   the  heart  of 
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an  harmonious  people,  shall  secure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  rights,  and  the  control  of  this  re- 
public, the  homogeneous  people  that  established 
and  has  maintained  it.  The  next  step  will  be 
taken  when  some  brave  statesman,  looking  Dema- 
gogy in  the  face,  shall  move  to  call  to  the  stranger 
at  our  gates,  "Who  comes  here?"  admitting  every 
man  who  seeks  a  home,  or  honors  our  institutions, 
and  whose  habit  and  blood  will  run  with  the  native 
current;  but  excluding  all  who  seek  to  plant 
anarchy  or  to  establish  alien  men  or  measures  on 
our  soil;  and  will  then  demand  that  the  standard 
of  our  citizenship  be  lifted  and  the  right  of  ac- 
quiring our  suffrage  be  abridged.  When  that  day 
comes,  and  God  speed  its  coming,  the  position  of 
the  South  will  be  fully  understood,  and  everywhere 
approved.  Until  then,  let  us — giving  the  negro 
every  right,  civil  and  political,  measured  in  that 
fulness  the  strong  should  always  accord  the  weak 
— holding  him  in  closer  friendship  and  sympathy 
than  he  is  held  by  those  who  would  crucify  us  for 
his  sake — realizing  that  on  his  prosperity  ours 
depends — let  us  resolve  that  never  by  external 
pressure  or  internal  division  shall  he  establish 
domination,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  that  race 
that  everywhere  has  maintained  its  supremacy. 
Let  this  resolution  be  cast  on  the  lines  of  equity 
and  justice.  Let  it  be  the  pledge  of  honest,  safe 
and  impartial  administration,  and  we  shall  com- 
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mand  the  support  of  the  colored  race  itself,  more 
dependent  than  any  other  on  the  bounty  and  pro- 
tection of  government.  Let  us  be  wise  and  patient, 
and  we  shall  secure  through  its  acquiescence  what 
otherwise  we  should  win  through  conflict,  and 
hold  in  insecurity. 

All  this  is  no  unkindness  to  the  negro — but 
rather  that  he  may  be  led  in  equal  rights,  and  in 
peace  to  his  uttermost  good.  Not  in  sectionalism 
— for  my  heart  beats  true  to  the  Union,  to  the 
glory  of  which  your  life  and  heart  are  pledged. 
Not  in  disregard  of  the  world's  opinion — for  to 
render  back  this  problem  in  the  world's  approval 
is  the  sum  of  my  ambition,  and  the  height  of 
human  achievement.  Not  in  reactionary  spirit — 
but  rather  to  make  clear  that  new  and  grander 
way  up  which  the  South  is  marching  to  higher 
destiny,  and  on  which  I  would  not  halt  her  for  all 
the  spoils  that  have  been  gathered  unto  parties 
since  Cataline  conspired,  and  Caesar  fought.  Not 
in  passion,  my  countrymen,  but  in  reason — not  in 
narrowness,  but  in  breadth — that  we  may  solve 
this  problem  in  calmness,  and  in  truth,  and  lifting 
its  shadows  let  perpetual  sunshine  pour  down  on 
two  races,  walking' together  in  peace  and  content- 
ment. Then  shall  this  problem  have  proved  our 
blessing,  and  the  race  that  threatened  our  ruin 
work  our  salvation  as  it  fills  our  fields  with  the 
13 
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best  peasantry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Then 
the  South — putting  behind  her  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  past — and  in  war  and  in  peace  they 
beggar  eulogy — may  stand  upright  among  the 
nations  and  challenge  the  judgment  of  man  and 
the  approval  of  God,  in  having  worked  out  in 
their  sympathy  and  in  His  guidance,  this  last  and 
surpassing  miracle  of  human  government. 

What  of  the  South's  industrial  problem  ?  When 
we  remember  that  amazement  followed  the  pay- 
ment by  thirty-seven  million  Frenchmen  of  a  bill- 
ion dollars  indemnity  to  Germany — that  the  five 
million  whites  of  the  South  rendered  to  the  torch 
and  sword  three  billions  of  property ;  that  thirty 
million  dollars  a  year,  or  six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  twenty  years,  has  been  given  willingly  of 
our  poverty  as  pensions  for  Northern  soldiers,  the 
wonder  is  that  we  are  here  at  all.  There  is  a  fior- 
ure  with  which  history  has  dealt  lightly,  but  that 
standing  pathetic  and  heroic  in  the  genesis  of  our 
new  growth,  has  interested  me  greatly — our  sol- 
dier-farmer of  '65.  What  chance  had  he  for  the 
future  as  he  wandered  amid  his  empty  barns,  his 
stock,  labor  and  implements  gone — gathered  up 
the  fragments  of  his  wreck — urging  kindly  his 
borrowed  mule — paying  sixty  per  cent,  for  all  that 
he  bought,  and  buying  all  on  credit — his  crop 
mortgaged  before  it  was  planted— his  children  in 
want,  his  neighborhood  in  chaos — working  under 
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new  conditions  and  retrieving  every  error  by  a 
costly  year — plodding  all  day  down  the  furrow, 
hopeless  and  adrift,  save  when  at  night  he  went 
back  to  his  broken  home,  where  his  wife,  cheerful 
even  then,  renewed  his  courage,  while  she  minis- 
tered to  him  in  loving  tenderness.  Who  would 
have  thought  as  during  those  lonely  and  terrible 
days  he  walked  behind  the  plow,  locking  the  sun- 
shine in  the  glory  of  his  harvest,  and  spreading 
the  showers  and  the  verdure  of  his  field — no  friend 
near  save  nature  that  smiled  at  his  earnest  touch, 
and  God  that  sent  him  the  message  of  good  cheer 
through  the  passing  breeze  and  the  whispering 
leaves — that  he  would  in  twenty  years,  having 
carried  these  burdens  uncomplaining,  make  a  crop 
of  $800,000,000.  Yet,  this  he  has  done,  and  from 
his  bounty  the  South  has  rebuilded  her  cities  and 
recouped  her  losses.  While  we  exult  in  his 
splendid  achievement,  let  us  take  account  of  his 
standing. 

Whence  this  enormous  growth  ?  For  ten  years 
the  world  has  been  at  peace.  The  pioneer  has 
now  replaced  the  soldier.  Commerce  has  whitened 
new  seas,  and  the  merchant  has  occupied  new 
areas.  Steam  has  made  of  the  earth  a  chess 
board,  on  which  men  play  for  markets.  Our 
Western  wheat-grower  competes  in  London  with 
the  Russian  and  East  Indian.  The  Ohio  wool- 
grower  watches  the  Australian  shepherd,  and  the 
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bleat  of  the  now  historic  sheep  of  Vermont  is  an- 
swered from  the  steppes  of  Asia.  The  herds  that 
emerge  from  the  dust  of  your  amazing  prairies 
might  hear  in  their  pauses  the  hoof-beats  of  anti- 
podean herds  marching  to  meet  them.  Under 
Holland's  dykes  the  cheese  and  butter  makers 
fight  American  dairies.  The  hen  cackles  around 
the  world.  California  challenges  vine-clad  France. 
The  dark  continent  is  disclosed  through  meshes 
of  light.  There  is  competition  everywhere.  The 
husbandman,  driven  from  his  market,  balances 
price  against  starvation,  and  undercuts  his  rival. 
This  conflict  often  runs  to  panic,  and  profit  van- 
ishes. The  Iowa  farmer  burning  his  corn  for  fuel 
is  not  an  unusual  type. 

Amid  this  universal  conflict,  where  stands  the 
South  ?  While  the  producer  of  everything  we 
eat  or  wear,  in  every  land,  is  fighting  through 
glutted  markets  for  bare  existence,  what  of  the 
Southern  farmer?  In  his  industrial,  as  in  his 
political  problem,  he  is  set  apart — not  in  doubt, 
but  in  assured  independence.  Cotton  makes  him 
king.  Not  the  fleeces  that  Jason  sought  can  rival 
the  richness  of  this  plant,  as  it  unfurls  its  banners 
in  our  fields.  It  is  gold  from  the  instant  it  puts 
forth  its  tiny  shoot.  The  shower  that  whispers  to 
it  is  heard  around  the  world.  The  trespass  of  a 
worm  on  its  green  leaf  means  more  to  England 
than  the  advance  of  the  Russians  on  her  Asiatic 
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outposts.  When  its  fibre,  current  in  every  bank, 
is  marketed,  it  renders  back  to  the  South  $350,- 
000,000  every  year.  Its  seed  will  yield  $60,000,- 
000  worth  of  oil  to  the  press  and  $40,000,000  in 
food  for  soil  or  beast,  making  the  stupendous 
total  of  $450,000,000  annual  income  from  this 
crop.  And  now,  under  the  Tompkins  patent,  from 
its  stalk  newspaper  is  to  be  made  at  two  cents  per 
pound.  Edward  Atkinson  once  said:  "If  New 
England  could  grow  the  cotton  plant,  without  lint, 
it  would  make  her  richest  crop ;  if  she  held  mo- 
nopoly of  cotton  lint  and  seed  she  would  control 
the  commerce  of  the  world." 

But  is  our  monopoly,  threatened  from  Egypt, 
India  and  Brazil,  sure  and  permanent?  Let  the 
record  answer.  In  '72  the  American  supply  of 
cotton  was  3,241,000  bales, — foreign  supply  3,036,- 
000.  We  led  our  rivals  by  less  than  200,000 
bales.  This  year  the  American  supply  is  8,000,- 
000  bales — from  foreign  sources,  2,100,000,  ex- 
pressed in  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  In  spite  of 
new  areas  elsewhere,  of  fuller  experience,  of  bet- 
ter transportation  and  unlimited  money  spent  in 
experiment,  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  has  de- 
creased since  '72  nearly  1,000,000  bales,  while 
that  of  the  South  has  increased  nearly  5,000,000. 
Further  than  this.  Since  1872  population  in  Eu- 
rope has  increased  13  per  cent.,  and  cotton  con- 
sumption in  Europe  has  increased  50  per  cent. 
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Still  further.  Since  1880  cotton  consumption  in 
Europe  has  increased  28  per  cent,  wool  only  4 
per  cent.,  and  flax  has  decreased  1 1  per  cent.  As 
for  new  areas,  the  uttermost  missionary  woos  the 
heathen  with  a  cotton  shirt  in  one  hand  and  the 
Bible  in  the  other,  and  no  savage,  I  believe,  has 
ever  been  converted  to  one  without  havingadopted 
the  other.  To  summarize:  Our  American  fibre 
has  increased  its  product  nearly  three-fold,  while 
it  has  seen  the  product  of  its  rival  decrease  one- 
third.  It  has  enlarged  its  dominion  in  the  old 
centres  of  population,  supplanting  flax  and  wool, 
and  it  peeps  from  the  satchel  of  every  business 
and  religious  evangelist  that  trots  the  globe.  In 
three  years  the  American  crop  has  increased 
1,400,000  bales,  and  yet  there  is  less  cotton  in 
the  world  to-day  than  at  any  time  for  twenty 
years.  The  dominion  of  our  king  is  established. 
This  princely  revenue  assured,  not  for  a  year,  but 
for  all  time.  It  is  the  heritage  that  God  gave  us 
when  he  arched  our  skies,  established  our  moun- 
tains, girt  us  about  with  the  ocean,  tempered  the 
sunshine  and  measured  the  rain — ours  and  our 
children's  forever. 

Not  alone  in  cotton,  but  in  iron  does  the  South 
excel.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Norton,  who  honors  this 
platform  with  his  presence,  once  said  to  me  :  "An 
Englishman  of  the  highest  character  predicted 
that  the  Atlantic  will  be  whitened  within  our  lives 
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with  sails  carrying  American  iron  and  coal  to 
England."  When  he  made  that  prediction  the 
English  miners  were  exhausting  the  coal  in  long 
tunnels  above  which  the  ocean  thundered.  Having 
ores  and  coal  stored  in  exhaustless  quantity,  in 
such  richness  and  in  such  adjustment  that  iron 
can  be  made  and  manufacturing  done  cheaper 
than  elsewhere  on  this  continent,  is  to  now  com- 
mand, and  at  last  control,  the  world's  market  for 
iron.  The  South  now  sells  iron  through  Pitts- 
burgh, in  New  York.  She  has  driven  Scotch  iron 
first  from  the  interior,  and  finally  from  Amer- 
ican ports.  Within  our  lives  she  will  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  fulfil  the  Englishman's  prophecy. 
In  1880  the  South  made  212,000  tons  of  iron. 
In  1887,  845,000  tons.  She  is  now  actually  build- 
ing, or  has  finished  this  year,  furnaces  that  will 
produce  more  than  her  entire  product  of  last 
year.  Birmingham  alone  will  produce  more  iron 
in  1889  than  the  entire  South  produced  in  1887. 
Our  coal  supply  is  exhaustless,  Texas  alone  having 
6,000  square  miles.  In  marble  and  granite  we 
have  no  rivals,  as  to  quantity  or  quality.  In  lum- 
ber our  riches  are  even  vaster.  More  than  50 
per  cent,  of  our  entire  area  is  in  forests,  making 
the  South  the  best-timbered  region  of  the  world. 
We  have  enough  merchantable  yellow  pine  to 
bring,  in  money,  $2,500,000,000 — a  sum  the  vast- 
ness  of  which  can  only  be  understood  when  I  say 
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it  nearly  equals  the  assessed  value  of  the  entire 
South,  including  cities,  farms,  mines,  factories 
and  personal  property  of  every  description  what- 
soever. Back  of  this  are  our  forests  of  hard 
woods,  and  measureless  swamps  of  cypress  and 
gum.  Think  of  it.  In  cotton  a  monopoly.  In 
iron  and  coal  establishing  swift  mastery.  In  gran- 
ite and  marble  developing  equal  advantage  and 
resource.  In  yellow  pine  and  hard  woods  the 
world's  treasury.  Surely  the  basis  of  the  South's 
wealth  and  power  is  laid  by  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty God,  and  its  prosperity  has  been  estab- 
lished by  divine  law,  which  works  in  eternal  justice 
and  not  by  taxes  levied  on  its  neighbors  through 
human  statutes.  Paying  tribute  for  fifty  years 
that  under  artificial  conditions  other  sections 
might  reach  a  prosperity  impossible  under  natu- 
ral laws,  it  has  grown  apace — and  its  growth  shall 
endure  if  its  people  are  ruled  by  two  maxims 
that  reach  deeper  than  legislative  enactment,  and 
the  operation  of  which  cannot  be  limited  by  arti- 
ficial restraint,  and  but  little  hastened  by  artifi- 
cial stimulus. 

First :  No  one  crop  will  make  a  people  pros- 
perous. If  cotton  held  its  monopoly  under  con- 
ditions that  made  other  crops  impossible — or  under 
allurements  that  made  other  crops  exceptional — 
its  dominion  would  be  despotism. 

Whenever  the  greed  for  a  money  crop  unbal- 
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ances  the  wisdom  of  husbandry,  the  money  crop 
is  a  curse.  When  it  stimulates  the  general  economy 
of  the  farm,  it  is  the  profiting  of  farming.  In  an 
unprosperous  strip  of  Carolina,  when  asked  the 
cause  of  their  poverty,  the  people  say,  "Tobacco — 
for  it  is  our  only  crop."  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the 
richest  American  county  by  the  census,  when  asked 
the  cause  of  their  prosperity,  they  say,  "  Tobacco 
— for  it  is  the  golden  crown  of  a  diversified  agri- 
culture. "  The  soil  that  produces  cotton,  invites 
the  grains  and  classes,  the- orchard,  and  the  vine. 
Clover,  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and  barley  thrive  in 
this  same  inclosure.  The  peach,  the  apple,  the 
apricot,  and  the  Siberian  crab  in  the  same  orchard. 
Herds  and  flocks  graze  ten  months  every  year  in 
meadows  over  which  winter  is  but  a  passing 
breath,  and  in  which  spring  and  autumn  meet  in 
summer's  heart.  Sugar-cane  and  oats,  rice  and 
potatoes,  are  extremes  that  come  together  under 
our  skies.  To  raise  cotton  and  send  its  princely 
revenues  to  the  West  for  supplies,  and  to  the 
East  for  usury,  would  be  misfortune  if  soil  and 
climate  forced  such  a  course.  When  both  invite 
independence,  to  remain  in  slavery  is  a  crime. 
To  mortgage  our  farms  in  Boston  for  money  with 
which  to  buy  meat  and  bread  from  Western  cribs 
and  smokehouses,  is  folly  unspeakable.  I  rejoice 
that  Texas  is  less  open  to  this  charge  than  others 
of  the  cotton   States.      With  her  eighty  million 
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bushels  of  grain,  and  her  sixteen  million  head  of 
stock,  she  is  rapidly  learning  that  diversified  agri- 
culture means  prosperity.  Indeed,  the  South  is 
rapidly  learning  the  same  lesson,  and  learned 
through  years  of  debt  and  dependence  it  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  best  thing  Georgia  has 
done  in  twenty  years  was  to  raise  her  oat  crop 
in  one  season  from  two  million  to  nine  million 
bushels,  without  losing  a  bale  of  her  cotton.  It 
is  more  for  the  South  that  she  has  increased  her 
crop  of  corn — that  best  of  grains,  of  which  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  said,  "  It  will  be  the  staple  food  of  the 
future,  and  men  will  be  stronger  and  better  when 
that  day  comes  " — by  forty-three  million  bushels 
this  year,  than  to  have  won  a  pivotal  battle  in  the 
late  war.  In  this  one  item  she  keeps  at  home  this 
year  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  my 
State,  that  last  year  went  to  the  West. 

This  is  the  road  to  prosperity.  It  is  the  way  to 
manliness  and  sturdiness  of  character.  When 
every  farmer  in  the  South  shall  eat  bread  from  his 
own  fields  and  meat  from  his  own  pastures,  and, 
disturbed  by  no  creditor  and  enslaved  by  no  debt, 
shall  sit  amid  his  teeming  gardens,  and  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  and  dairies,  and  barnyards,  pitch- 
ing his  crops  in  his  own  wisdom,  and  growing 
them  in  independence,  making  cotton  his  clean 
surplus,  and  selling  it  in  his  own  time,  and  in  his 
chosen  market,  and  not  at  a  master's  bidding — 
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getting  his  pay  in  cash,  and  not  in  a  receipted 
mortgage  that  discharges  his  debt  but  does  not 
restore  his  freedom — then  shall  be  breaking  the 
fulness  of  our  day.  Great  is  King  Cotton !  But 
to  lie  at  his  feet  while  the  usurer  and  grain  raiser 
bind  us  in  subjection,  is  to  invite  the  contempt  of 
man  and  the  reproach  of  God.  But  to  stand  up 
before  him  and  amid  our  crops  and  smokehouses 
wrest  from  him  the  magna  charta  of  our  inde- 
pendence, and  to  establish  in  his  name  an  ample 
and  diversified  agriculture,  that  shall  honor  him 
while  it  enriches  us — this  is  to  carry  us  as  far  in 
the  way  of  happiness  and  independence,  as  the 
farmer  working  in  the  fullest  wisdom,  and  in  the 
richest  field,  can  carry  any  people. 

But  agriculture  alone — no  matter  how  rich,  or 
varied  its  resources — cannot  establish  or  maintain 
a  people's  prosperity.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this 
that  Texas  may  learn  with  profit.  No  common- 
wealth ever  came  to  greatness  by  producing  raw 
material.  Less  can  this  be  possible  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  The  Comstock  lode  is  the 
richest  spot  on  earth.  And  yet  the  miners,  gasp- 
ing for  breath  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface,  get  bare  existence  out  of  the 
splendor  they  dig  from  the  earth.  It  goes  to 
carry  the  commerce,  and  uphold  the  industry  of 
distant  lands,  of  which  the  men  who  produce  it 
get  but  dim  report.     Hardly  more  is  the  South 
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profited  when,  stripping  the  harvest  of  her  cotton 
fields,  or  striking  her  teeming  hills  or  leveling  her 
superb  forests,  she  sends  her  raw  material  to 
augment  the  wealth  and  power  of  distant  com- 
munities. 

Texas  produces  a  million  and  a  half  bales  of 
cotton,  which  yield  her  $60,000,000.  That  cotton, 
woven  into  common  goods,  would  add  $75,000,000 
to  Texas'  income.  From  this  crop  employ  220,- 
000  operatives,  who  would  spend  within  her  bor- 
ders more  than  $30,000,000  in  wages.  Massa- 
chusetts manufactures  575,000  bales  of  cotton, 
for  which  she  pays  $31,000,000,  and  sells  for 
$72,000,000,  adding  a  value  nearly  equal  to  Texas' 
gross  revenue  from  cotton,  and  yet  Texas  has  a 
clean  advantage  for  manufacturing  this  cotton  of 
one  per  cent,  a  pound  over  Massachusetts.  The 
little  village  of  Grand  Rapids  began  manufactur- 
ing furniture  simply  because  it  was  set  in  a  tim- 
ber district.  It  is  now  a  great  city  and  sells 
$10,000,000  worth  of  furniture  every  year,  in 
making  which  12,500  men  are  employed,  and  a 
population  of  40,000  people  supported.  The 
best  pine  districts  of  the  world  are  in  eastern 
Texas.  With  less  competition  and  wider  markets 
than  Grand  Rapids  has,  she  will  ship  her  forests 
at  prices  that  barely  support  the  wood-chopper 
and   sawyer,    to   be    returned    in    manufactured 
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articles,  in  the  making  of  which  great  cities  are 
built  or  maintained? 

When  her  farmers  and  herdsmen  draw  from  her 
cities  $126,000,000  as  the  price  of  their  annual 
produce,  shall  this  enormous  wealth  be  scattered 
through  distant  shops  and  factories,  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  Texas  no  more  than  the  sustenance, 
support  and  the  narrow  brokerage  between  buyer 
and  seller?  As  one-crop  farming  cannot  support 
the  country,  neither  can  a  resource  of  commer- 
cial exchange  support  a  city.  Texas  wants  im- 
migrants— she  needs  them — for  if  every  human 
being  in  Texas  were  placed  at  equidistant  points 
through  the  State  no  Texan  could  hear  the  sound 
of  a  human  voice  in  your  broad  areas. 

So,  how  can  you  best  attract  immigration?  By 
furnishing  WOrk  for  the  artisan  and  mechanic.  If 
you  meet  the  demand  of  your  population  for 
cheaper  and  essential  manufactured  articles,  one- 
half  million  workers  would  be  needed  for  this, 
and  with  their  families  would  double  the  popula- 
tion of  your  State.  In  these  mechanics  and  their 
dependents  farmers  would  find  a  sure  market 
for  not  only  their  staple  crops  but  for  the  truck 
that  they  now  despise  to  raise  or  sell,  but  which 
is  at  least  the  cream  of  the  farm.  The  most  pros- 
perous section  of  this  world  is  that  known  as  the 
Middle  States  of  this  republic.  With  agriculture 
and    manufactures    and    with    their    shops    and 
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factories  set  amid  rich  and  ample  acres,  the  re- 
sult is  such  deep  and  diffuse  prosperity  as  no 
other  section  can  show.  Suppose  those  States 
had  a  monopoly  of  cotton  and  coal  so  disposed 
as  to  command  the  world's  markets,  and  the 
treasury  of  the  world's  timber.  I  suppose  the 
mind  is  staggered  in  contemplating  the  majesty 
of  the  wealth  and  power  they  would  attain. 
What  have  they  that  the  South  lacks  ?  To  her 
these  things  were  added,  and  to  these  things 
climate,  ampler  acres  and  rich  soil.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  population  and 
manufacturing  wealth  of  this  country  is  confined 
in  a  narrow  strip  between  Iowa  and  Massachu- 
setts, composing  less  than  one-sixth  of  our  terri- 
tory, and  that  this  strip  is  distant  from  the  source 
of  raw  materials  on  which  its  growth  is  based, 
with  hard  climate  and  in  large  part  of  sterile 
soil. 

Much  of  this  forced  and  unnatural  development 
is  due  to  slavery,  which  for  a  century  fenced 
enterprise  and  capital  out  of  the  South.  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  owned  a  fur- 
nace in  1845  that  set  the  pattern  for  iron-making 
in  America,  had  at  that  time  bought  mines  and 
forests  where  Birmingham  now  stands.  Slavery 
forced  him  away.  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  wondered  what  would  have  happened  if 
that  one  man  had  opened  his  iron  mines  in  Ala- 
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bama  and  set  his  furnaces  there  at  that  time.  I 
know  what  is  going  to  happen,  since  he  has  been 
forced  to  come  to  Birmingham  and  put  up  two 
furnaces  nearly  forty  years  after  his  survey. 

Another  cause  that  has  prospered  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States,  while  the  South  lan- 
guished, is  the  system  of  tariff  taxes  levied  on 
the  unmixed  agriculture  of  these  States  for  the 
protection  of  industries  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
North,  a  system  on  which  the  Hon.  Roger  Q. 
Mills — that  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — has  at  last 
laid  his  mighty  paw  and  under  the  indignant 
touch  of  which  it  trembles  to  its  centre.  That  sys- 
tem is  to  be  revised  and  its  duties  reduced,  as  we 
all  agree  it  should  be,  though  I  should  say  in  per- 
fect frankness  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mills  in  it. 
Let  us  hope  this  will  be  done  with  care  and  in- 
dustrious patience.  Whether  it  stands  or  falls, 
the  South  has  entered  the  industrial  list  to  par- 
take of  his  bounty  if  it  stands,  and  if  it  falls  to 
rely  on  the  favor  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
her,  and  from  this  immutable  advantage  to  fill 
her  own  markets  and  then  have  a  talk  with  the 
world  at  large. 

With  amazing  rapidity  she  has  moved  away 
from  the  one-crop  idea  that  was  once  her  curse. 
In  1880  she  was  esteemed  prosperous.  Since 
that  time  she  had  added  393,000,000  bushels  to 
her  grain  crops  and  182,000,000  head  to  her  live 
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stock.  This  has  not  lost  one  bale  of  her  cotton 
crop,  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  increased  nearly 
200,000  bales.  With  equal  swiftness  has  she 
moved  away  from  the  folly  of  shipping  out  her 
ore  at  $2  a  ton  and  buying  it  back  in  implements 
from  $20  to  $100  per  ton  ;  her  cotton  at  10  cents 
a  pound  and  buying  it  back  in  cloth  at  20  to  80 
cents  per  pound ;  her  timber  at  $8  per  thousand 
and  buying  it  back  in  furniture  at  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  much.  In  the  past  eight  years  $250,- 
000,000  have  been  invested  in  new  shops  and 
factories  in  her  States;  225,000  artisans  are  now 
working  that  eight  years  ago  were  idle  or  worked 
elsewhere,  and  these  added  $227,000,000  to  the 
value  of  her  raw  material — more  than  half  the 
value  of  her  cotton.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  her 
increased  grain  crops  and  stock,  and  in  the  past 
eight  years  she  has  grown  in  her  fields  or  created 
in  her  shops  manufactures  more  than  the  value 
of  her  cotton  crop.  The  incoming  tide  has  begun 
to  rise.  Every  train  brings  manufacturers  from 
the  East  and  West  seeking  to  establish  them- 
selves or  their  sons  near  the  raw  material  and  in 
this  growing  market.  Let  the  fulness  of  the  tide 
roll  in. 

It  will  not  exhaust  our  materials,  nor  shall  we 
glut  our  markets.  When  the  growing  demand 
of  our  Southern  market,  feeding  on  its  own 
growth,  is  met,  we  shall  find  new  markets  for  the 
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South.  Under  our  new  condition  many  indirect 
laws  of  commerce  shall  be  straightened.  We 
buy  from  Brazil  $50,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
sell  her  $8,500,000.  England  buys  only  $29,- 
000,000,  and  sells  her  $35,000,000.  Of  $65,000,- 
000  in  cotton  goods  bought  by  Central  and  South 
America,  over  $50,000,000  went  to  England.  Of 
$331,000,000  sent  abroad  by  the  southern  half  of 
our  hemisphere,  England  secured  over  half,  al- 
though we  buy  from  that  section  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  England.  Our  neighbors  to  the  south 
need  nearly  every  article  we  make ;  we  need 
nearly  everything  they  produce.  Less  than  2,500 
miles  of  road  must  be  built  to  bind  by  rail  the  two 
American  continents.  When  this  is  done,  and 
even  before,  we  shall  find  exhaustless  markets  to 
the  south.  Texas  shall  command,  as  she  stands 
in  the  van  of  this  new  movement,  its  richest  re- 
wards. 

The  South,  under  the  rapid  diversification  of 
crops  and  diversification  of  industries,  is  thrill- 
ing with  new  life.  As  this  new  prosperity  comes 
to  us,  it  will  bring  no  sweeter  thought  to  me, 
and  to  you,  my  countrymen.  I  am  sure  that 
it  adds  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
our  neighbors,  but  that  it  makes  broader  the  glory 
and  deeper  the  majesty,  and  more  enduring  the 

strength  of  the  Union  which  reigns  supreme  in 
14 
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our  hearts.  In  this  republic  of  ours  is  lodged  the 
hope  of  free  government  on  earth.  Here  God 
has  rested  the  ark  of  his  covenant  with  the  sons 
of  men.  Let  us — once  estranged  and  thereby 
closer  bound — let  us  soar  above  all  provincial 
pride  and  find  our  deeper  inspiration  in  gathering 
the  fullest  sheaves  into  the  harvest  and  standing 
the  staunchest  and  most  devoted  of  its  sons  as  it 
lights  the  path  and  makes  clear  the  way  through 
which  all  the  people  of  this  earth  shall  come  in 
God's  appointed  time. 

A  few  words  for  the  young  men  of  Texas.  I 
am  glad  that  I  can  speak  to  them  all.  Men,  es- 
pecially young  men,  look  back  for  their  inspira- 
tion to  what  is  best  in  their  traditions.  Thermop- 
ylae cast  Spartan  sentiment  in  heroic  mould  and 
sustained  Spartan  arms  for  more  than  a  century. 
Thermopylae  had  survivors  to  tell  the  story  of  its 
defeat.  The  Alamo  had  none.  Though  voiceless 
it  shall  speak  from  its  dumb  walls.  Liberty  cried 
out  to  Texas  as  God  called  from  the  clouds  unto 
Moses.  Bowie  and  Fanning,  though  dead,  still 
live.  Their  voices  rang  above  the  din  of  Goliad 
and  the  glory  of  San  Jacinto,  and  they  marched 
with  the  Texas  veterans  who  rejoiced  at  the  birth 
of  Texas  independence.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Alamo  that  moved  above  the  Texas  soldiers  as 
they  charged  like  demigods  through  a  thousand 
battle-fields,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Alamo  that 
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whispers  from  their  graves  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  ennobling  their  dust,  their  soil,  that  was 
crimsoned  with  their  blood. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  inspiration  and  in  the  thrill 
of  the  amazing  growth  that  surrounds  you,  my 
young  friends,  it  will  be  strange  if  the  young  men 
of  Texas  do  not  carry  the  lone  star  into  the  heart 
of  the  struggle.  The  South  needs  her  sons  to-day 
more  than  when  she  summoned  them  to  the  forum 
to  maintain  her  political  supremacy,  more  than 
when  the  bugle  called  them  to  the  field  to  defend 
issues  put  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Her 
old  body  is  instinct  with  appeal  calling  us  to  come 
and  give  her  fuller  independence  than  she  has  ever 
sought  in  field  or  forum.  It  is  ours  to  show  that 
as  she  prospered  with  slaves  she  shall  prosper 
still  more  with  freemen  ;  ours  to  see  that  from  the 
lists  she  entered  in  poverty  she  shall  emerge  in 
prosperity ;  ours  to  carry  the  transcending  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  South,  from  which  none  of  us  can 
in  honor  or  in  reverence  depart,  unstained  and 
unbroken  into  the  new.  Shall  we  fail  ?  Shall  the 
blood  of  the  old  South — the  best  strain  that  ever 
uplifted  human  endeavor — that  ran  like  water  at 
duty's  call  and  never  stained  where  it  touched — 
shall  this  blood  that  pours  into  our  veins  through 
a  century  luminous  with  achievement,  for  the  first 
time  falter  and  be  driven  back  from  irresolute 
heart,  when  the  old  South,  that  left  us  a  better 
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heritage  in  manliness  and  courage  than  in 
broad  and  rich  acres,  calls  us  to  settle  problems  ? 
A  soldier  lay  wounded  on  a  hard-fought  field;  the 
roar  of  the  battle  had  died  away,  and  he  rested  in 
the  deadly  stillness  of  its  aftermath.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  as  he  lay  there,  sorely  smitten  and 
speechless,  but  the  shriek  of  wounded  and  the 
sigh  of  the  dying  soul,  as  it  escaped  from  the 
tumult  of  earth  into  the  unspeakable  peace  of  the 
stars.  Off  over  the  field  flickered  the  lanterns  of 
the  surgeons  with  the  litter-bearers,  searching 
that  they  might  take  away  those  whose  lives  could 
be  saved  and  leave  in  sorrow  those  who  were 
doomed  to  die  with  pleading  eyes  through  the 
darkness.  This  poor  soldier  watched,  unable  to 
turn  or  speak  as  the  lanterns  grew  near.  At  last 
the  light  flashed  in  his  face,  and  the  surgeon,  with 
kindly  face,  bent  over  him,  hesitated  a  moment, 
shook  his  head  and  was  gone,  leaving  the  poor 
fellow  alone  with  death.  He  watched  in  patient 
agony  as  they  went  from  one  part  of  the  field  to 
another.  As  they  came  back  the  surgeon  bent 
over  him  again.  "I  believe  if  this  poor  fellow  lives 
to  sundown  to-morrow  he  will  get  well."  And 
again  leaving  him,  not  to  death,  but  with  hope ; 
all  nigfht  lone  these  words  fell  into  his  heart  as  the 
dews  fell  from  the  stars  upon  his  lips — "if  he  but 
lives  till  sundown  he  will  get  well."  He  turned 
his  weary  head  to  the  east  and  watched  for  the 
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cominor  sun.  At  last  the  stars  went  out,  the  east 
trembled  with  radiance,  and  the  sun,  slowly  lifting 
above  the  horizon,  tinged  his  pallid  face  with 
flame.  He  watched  it  inch  by  inch  as  it  climbed 
slowly  up  the  heavens.  He  thought  of  life,  its 
hopes  and  ambitions,  its  sweetness  and  its  rap- 
tures, and  he  fortified  his  soul  against  despair 
until  the  sun  had  reached  high  noon.  It  sloped 
down  in  its  slow  descent,  and  his  life  was  ebbing 
away  and  his  heart  was  faltering  and  he  needed 
stronger  stiumulants  to  make  him  stand  the 
struggle  until  the  end  of  the  day  had  come.  He 
thought  of  his  far-off  home,  the  blessed  house 
resting  in  tranquil  peace  with  the  roses  climbing 
to  its  door,  and  the  trees  whispering  to  its  win- 
dows and  dozing  in  the  sunshine,  the  orchard  and 
the  little  brook  running  like  a  silver  thread  through 
the  forest. 

"  If  I  live  till  sundown  I  will  see  it  again.  I  will 
walk  down  the  shady  lane ;  I  will  open  the  bat- 
tered gate,  and  the  mocking  bird  shall  call  to  me 
from  the  orchard,,  and  I  will  drink  again  at  the  old 
mossy  spring." 

And  he  thought  of  the  wife  who  had  come 
from  the  neighboring  farmhouse  and  put  her  hand 
shyly  in  his  and  brought  sweetness  to  his  life  and 
light  to  his  home. 

"  If  I  live  till  sundown  I  shall  look  once  more 
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into  her  deep  and  loving  eyes,  and   press  her 
brown  head  once  more  to  my  aching  breast." 

And  he  thought  of  the  old  father,  patient  in 
prayer,  bending  lower  and  lower  every  day  under 
his  load  of  sorrow  and  old  age. 

"  If  I  but  live  till  sundown  I  shall  see  him  again 
and  wind  my  strong  arm  around  his  feeble  body, 
and  his  hands  shall  rest  upon  my  head  while  the 
unspeakable  healing  of  his  blessing  falls  into  my 
heart. " 

And  he  thought  of  the  little  children  that 
clambered  on  his  knees  and  tangled  their  little 
hands  into  his  heart-strings,  making  to  him  such 
music  as  the  world  shall  not  equal  or  heaven  sur- 
pass. 

"  If  I  live  till  sundown  they  shall  again  find  my 
parched  lips  with  their  warm  mouths,  and  their 
little  fingers  shall  run  once  more  over  my  face." 

And  he  then  thought  of  his  old  mother,  who 
gathered  these  children  about  her  and  breathed 
her  old  heart  afresh  in  their  brightness,  and  at- 
tuned her  old  lips  anew  to  their  prattle,  that  she 
might  live  till  her  big  boy  came  home. 

"  If  I  live  till  sundown  I  will  see  her  again  and 
I  will  rest  my  head  at  my  old  place,  on  her  knees, 
and  weep  away  all  memory  of  this  desolate  night." 
And  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  died  for  men, 
bending  from  the  stars,  put  the  hand  that  had 
been  nailed  to  the  cross  on  ebbing  life  and  held 
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on  the  staunch  until  the  sun  went  down  and  the 
stars  came  out  and  shone  down  in  the  brave 
man's  heart  and  blurred  in  his  glistening  eyes 
and  the  lanterns  of  the  surgeons  came,  and  he 
was  taken  from  death  to  life. 

The  world  is  a  battle-field  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  government  and  institutions  of  theories 
and  of  faiths  that  have  gone  down  in  the  ravages 
of  years.  On  this  field  lies  the  South,  sown  with 
her  problems.  Upon  the  field  swing  the  lanterns 
of  God.  Amid  the  carnage  walks  the  Great  Phy- 
sician. Over  the  South  he  bends.  "If  ye  but 
live  until  to-morrow's  sundown  ye  shall  endure, 
my  countrymen."  Let  us  for  her  sake  turn  our 
faces  to  the  east  and  watch,  as  the  soldier  watched 
for  the  coming  sun.  Let  us  staunch  her  wounds 
and  hold  steadfast.  The  sun  mounts  the  skies. 
As  it  descends,  let  us  minister  to  her  and  stand 
constant  at  her  side  for  the  sake  of  our  children, 
and  of  Generations  unborn  that  shall  suffer  if  she 
fails.  And  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  and  the 
day  of  her  probation  has  ended,  and  the  stars 
have  rallied  her  heart,  the  lanterns  shall  be  swung 
over  the  field,  and  the  Great  Physician  shall  lead 
her  up :  from  trouble  into  content ;  from  suffer- 
ing into  peace  ;  from  death  to  life.  Let  every 
man  here  pledge  himself  in  this  high  and  ardent 
hour,  as  I  pledge  myself  and  the  boy  that  shall 
follow  me;  every  man  himself  and  his  son,  hand 
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to  hand  and  heart  to  heart,  that  in  death  and 
earnest  loyalty,  in  patient  painstaking  and  care, 
he  shall  watch  her  interest,  advance  her  fortune, 
defend  her  fame  and  guard  her  honor  as  long  as 
life  shall  last.  Every  man  in  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  under  the  deeper  consecration  he  offers  to 
the  Union,  will  consecrate  himself  to  the  South. 
Have  no  ambition  but  to  be  first  at  her  feet  and 
last  at  her  service ;  no  hope,  but,  after  a  long  life 
of  devotion,  to  sink  to  sleep  in  her  bosom,  and 
as  a  little  child  sleeps  at  his  mother's  breast  and 
rests  untroubled  in  the  light  of  her  smile. 

With  such  consecrated  service,  what  could  we 
not  accomplish ;  what  riches  we  should  gather 
for  her ;  what  glory  and  prosperity  we  should 
render  to  the  Union  ;  what  blessings  we  should 
gather  unto  the  universal  harvest  of  humanity! 
As  I  think  of  it,  a  vision  of  surpassing  beauty 
unfolds  to  my  eyes.  I  see  a  South  the  home  of 
fifty  millions  of  people  ;  her  cities  vast  hives  of  in- 
dustry;  her  country-sides  the  treasures  from  which 
their  resources  are  drawn ;  her  streams  vocal 
with  whirring  spindles ;  her  valleys  tranquil  in 
the  white  and  gold  of  the  harvest ;  her  mountains 
showering  down  the  music  of  bells,  as  her  slow- 
moving  flocks  and  herds  go  forth  from  their  folds  ; 
her  rulers  honest  and  her  people  loving,  and  her 
homes  happy  and  her  hearthstones  bright,  and 
their  waters  still,  and  their  pastures  green,  and 
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her  conscience  clear ;  her  wealth  diffused  and 
poorhouses  empty,  her  churches  earnest  and  all 
creeds  lost  in  the  gospel.  Peace  and  sobriety 
walking-  hand  in  hand  through  her  borders;  honor 
in  her  homes ;  uprightness  in  her  midst,  plenty 
in  her  fields,  straight  and  simple  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  her  sons  and  daughters ;  her  two  races  walk- 
ing together  in  peace  and  contentment ;  sunshine 
everywhere  and  all  the  time,  and  night  falling  on 
her  gently  as  from  the  wings  of  the  unseen 
dove. 

All  this,  my  country,  and  more  can  we  do  for 
you.  As  I  look  the  vision  grows,  the  splendor 
deepens,  the  horizon  falls  back,  the  skies  open 
their  everlasting  gates,  and  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty God  streams  through  as  He  looks  down 
on  His  people  who  have  given  themselves  unto 
Him  and  leads  them  from  one  triumph  to  another 
until  they  have  reached  a  glory  unspeakable,  and 
the  whirling  stars  in  their  courses  shall  not  look 
down  on  a  better  people  or  happier  land. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.    GRADY    IN    VIRGINIA. 

THE  members  of  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Virginia 
University  had  joined  in  a  request  for  Mr.  Grady  to 
deliver  an  oration  before  them  on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  celebration,  and  he  had  been  twice  formally  in- 
vited to  be  their  commencement  orator.  It  was  not  till 
early  in  June,  1889,  that  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  accept  the 
invitation.  At  once  the  committee  on  invitation  was  notified 
of  his  acceptance.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Grady  was  so 
busy  that  he  could  hardly  find  time  to  prepare  a  set  speech. 
He  had  chosen  as  his  theme  "  Decentralization  and  Trusts." 
Some  of  the  ablest  editorial  articles  he  had  ever  penned  treated 
this  very  subject,  so,  as  might  be  supposed,  he  needed  no 
preparation  ;  he  was  already  au  fait — thoroughly  conversant 
with  every  phase  of  the  question  he  proposed  discussing.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  the  entire  speech,  or  rather  dictated  it 
to  his  stenographer,  in  less  than  five  hours.  And  competent 
critics  aver  that  it  is  the  wisest  speech  he  ever  made ;  that  it 
contains  more  information  and  discloses  a  higher  statesman- 
ship, and  a  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  principles  of  government,  theories  of  finance,  and  of  men 
and  measures  than  any  other  oration  of  his  on  any  subject. 
This  address  was  spoken  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  audience, 
made  up  of  the  most  cultured  people  of  Virginia,  at  Charlotte- 
ville,  the  24th  of  June,  1889.  It  was  telegraphed  to  some  of 
(218) 
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the  Eastern  and  Northern  newspapers.     The  following  is  the 
report  made  by  an  expert  stenographer  of  Richmond : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  thank- 
ing you  for  this  cordial — this  Virginia  welcome — 
let  me  say  that  it  satisfies  my  heart  to  be  with 
you  to-day.  This  is  my  alma  mater.  Kind  in 
the  tolerant  patience  with  which  she  winnowed  the 
chaff  of  idle  days  and  idler  nights  that  she  might 
find  for  me  the  grain  of  knowledge  and  of  truth, 
and  in  the  charity  with  which  she  sealed  in  sorrow 
rather  than  in  anger  my  brief  but  stormy  career 
within  these  walls.  Kinder  yet,  that  her  old 
heart  has  turned  lovingly  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  to  her  scapegrace  son  in  a  distant  State, 
and  recalling  him  with  this  honorable  commission, 
has  summoned  him  to  his  old  place  at  her  knees. 
Here,  at  her  feet,  with  the  glory  of  her  presence 
breaking  all  about  me,  let  me  testify  that  the 
years  have  but  deepened  my  reverence  and  my 
love,  and  my  heart  has  owned  the  magical  tender- 
ness of  the  emotions  first  kindled  amid  these  sa- 
cred scenes.  That  which  was  unworthy  has  faded 
— that  which  was  o-ood  has  abided.  Faded  the 
memory  of  the  tempestuous  dyke  and  the  riotous 
kalathump — dimmed  the  memory  of  that  society, 
now  happily  extinct,  but  then  famous  as  "The 
Nippers  from  Peru " — forgotten  even  the  glad 
exultation  of  those  days  when  the  neighboring 
mountaineer  in  the  pride  of  his  breezy  heights 
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brought  down  the  bandaged  bear  to  give  battle 
to  the  urban  dog.  Forgotten  all  these  follies, 
and  let  us  hope  forgiven.  But,  enduring  in  heart 
and  in  brain,  the  exhaustless  splendor  of  those 
golden  days — the  deep  and  pure  inspiration  of 
these  academic  shades — the  kindly  admonition 
and  wisdom  of  the  masters — the  generous  ardor 
of  our  mimic  contests — and  that  loving  comrade- 
ship  that  laughed  at  separation  and  has  lived  be- 
yond the  grave.  Enduring  and  hallowed,  blessed 
be  God,  the  strange  and  wild  ambitions  that 
startled  my  boyish  heart  as  amid  these  dim  corri- 
dors, oh  !  my  mother,  the  stirring  of  unseen  wings 
in  thy  mighty  past  caught  my  careless  ear,  and 
the  dazzling  ideals  of  thy  future  were  revealed  to 
my  wondering  sight. 

Gentlemen  of  the  literary  societies,  I  have  no 
studied  oration  for  you  to-day.  A  life  busy  be- 
yond its  capacities  has  given  scanty  time  for 
preparation.  But  from  a  loving  heart  I  shall 
speak  to  you  this  morning  in  comradely  sympathy 
of  that  which  concerns  us  nearly. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the  anxiety  that 
always  possesses  me  when  I  address  my  young 
countrymen  is  to-day  quickened  to  the  point  of 
consecration.  For  the  first  time  in  man's  respon- 
sibility I  speak  in  Virginia  to  Virginia.  Beyond 
its  ancient  glories  that  made  it  matchless  among 
States,  its  later  martyrdom  has  made  it  the  Mecca 
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of  my  people.  It  was  on  these  hills  that  our 
fathers  gave  new  and  deeper  meaning  to  heroism 
jind  advanced  the  world  in  honor !  It  is  in  these 
valleys  that  our  dead  lie  sleeping.  Out  there  is 
Appomattox,  where  on  every  ragged  gray  cap 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  laid  the  sword  of  His  im- 
perishable knighthood.  Beyond  is  Petersburg, 
where  he,  whose  name  I  bear  and  who  was  prince 
to  me  among  men,  dropped  his  stainless  sword 
and  yielded  up  his  stainless  life.  Dear  to  me,  sir, 
are  the  people  among  whom  my  father  died — sa- 
cred to  me,  sir,  the  soil  that  drank  his  precious 
blood.  From  a  heart  stirred  by  these  emotions 
and  sobered  by  these  memories,  let  me  speak  to 
you  to-day,  my  countrymen — and  God  give  me 
wisdom  to  speak  aright  and  the  words  where- 
withal to  challenge  and  hold  your  attention. 

We  are  standing  in  the  daybreak  of  the  second 
century  of  this  republic.  The  fixed  stars  are 
fading  from  the  sky  and  we  grope  in  uncertain 
light.  Strange  shapes  have  come  with  the  night. 
Established  ways  are  lost,  new  roads  perplex,  and 
widening  fields  stretch  beyond  the  sight.  The 
unrest  of  dawn  impels  us  to  and  fro ;  but  doubt 
stalks  amid  the  confusion,  and  even  on  the  beaten 
paths  the  shifting  crowds  are  halted,  and  from  the 
shadows  the  sentries  cry,  "Who  comes  there?" 
In  the  obscurity  of  the  morning  tremendous  forces 
are  at  work.     Nothing  is  steadfast  nor  approved. 
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The  miracles  of  the  present  belie  the  simple 
truths  of  the  past.  The  church  is  besieged  from 
without  and  betrayed  from  within.  Behind  the 
courts  smoulders  the  rioter's  torch  and  looms  the 
gibbet  of  the  anarchists.  Government  is  the  con- 
tention of  partisans  and  the  prey  of  spoilsmen. 
Trade  is  restless  in  the  grasp  of  monopoly  and 
commerce  shackled  with  limitation.  The  cities 
are  swollen  and  the  fields  are  stripped.  Splendor 
streams  from  the  castle,  and  squalor  crouches  in 
the  home.  The  universal  brotherhood  is  dissolv- 
ing, and  the  people  are  huddling  into  classes. 
The  hiss  of  the  nihilist  disturbs  the  covert,  and 
the  roar  of  the  mob  murmurs  along  the  highway. 
Amid  it  all  beats  the  great  American  heart  un- 
dismayed, and  standing  fast  by  the  challenge  of 
his  conscience  the  citizen  of  the  republic,  tranquil 
and  resolute,  notes  the  drifting  of  the  special  cur- 
rents, and  calmly  awaits  the  full  disclosures  of  the 
day. 

Who  shall  be  the  heralds  of  this  coming  day? 
Who  shall  thread  the  way  of  honor  and  safety 
through  these  besetting  problems  ?  Who  shall 
rally  the  people  to  the  defense  of  their  liberties, 
and  stir  them  until  they  shall  cry  aloud  to  be  led 
against  the  enemies  of  the  republic  ?  You,  my 
countrymen,  you  !  The  university  is  the  training 
camp  of  the  future.  The  scholar  the  champion 
of  the  coming  years.     Napoleon  overran  Europe 
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with  drum-tap  and  bivouac — the  next  Napoleon 
shall  form  his  battalions  at  the  tap  of  the  school- 
house  bell,  and  his  captains  shall  come  with  cap 
and  gown.  Waterloo  was  won  at  Oxford,  Sedan 
at  Berlin.  So  Germany  plants  her  colleges  in  the 
shadow  of  the  French  forts,  and  the  professor 
smiles  amid  his  students  as  he  notes  the  sentinel 
stalking  against  the  sky.  The  farmer  has  learned 
that  brains  mix  better  with  his  soil  than  the  waste 
of  seabirds,  and  the  professor  walks  by  his  side 
as  he  spreads  the  showers  in  the  verdure  of  his 
field,  and  locks  the  sunshine  in  the  glory  of  his 
harvest.  A  button  is  pressed  by  a  child's  finger 
and  the  work  of  a  million  men  is  done.  The 
hand  is  nothing — the  brain  everything.  Physical 
prowess  has  had  its  day  and  the  age  of  reason 
has  come.  The  lion-hearted  Richard  challenging 
Saladin  to  single  combat  is  absurd,  for  even  Gog 
and  Magog  shall  wage  the  Armageddon  from 
their  closets  and  look  not  upon  the  blood  that 
runs  to  the  bridle  bit.  Science  is  everything! 
She  butchers  a  hog  in  Chicago,  draws  Boston 
within  three  hours  of  New  York,  renews  the  fam- 
ished soil,  routs  her  viewless  bondsmen  from  the 
electric  centre  of  the  earth,  and  then  turns  to 
watch  the  new  Icarus  as  mounting  in  his  flicrht  to 
the  sun  he  darkens  the  burnished  ceiling  of  the 
sky  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 

Learning  is  supreme  and  you  are  its  prophets. 
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Here  the  Olympic  games  of  the  republic — and 
you  its  chosen  athletes.  It  is  yours  then  to  grap- 
ple with  these  problems,  to  confront  and  master 
these  dangers.  Yours  to  decide  whether  the  tre- 
mendous  forces  of  this  republic  shall  be  kept  in 
balance,  or  whether  unbalanced  they  shall  bring 
chaos  ;  whether  sixty  millions  of  men  are  capable 
of  self-government,  or  whether  liberty  shall  be 
lost  to  them,  who  would  give  their  lives  to  main- 
tain it.  Your  responsibility  is  appalling.  You 
stand  in  the  pass  behind  which  the  world's  liber- 
ties are  guarded.  This  government  carries  the 
hopes  of  the  human  race.  Blot  out  the  beacon 
that  lights  the  portals  of  this  republic  and  the 
world  is  adrift  again.  But  save  the  republic  ;  es- 
tablish the  light  of  its  beacon  over  the  troubled 
waters,  and  one  by  one  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  drop  anchor  and  be  at  rest  in  the  harbor  of 
universal  liberty.  Let  one  who  loves  this  repub- 
lic as  he  loves  his  life,  and  whose  heart  is  thrilled 
with  the  majesty  of  its  mission,  speak  to  you  now 
of  the  dangers  that  threaten  its  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  hon- 
orably averted. 

The  unmistakable  danger  that  threatens  free 
government  in  America  is  the  increasing  tendency 
to  concentrate,  in  the  federal  government,  powers 
and  privileges  that  should  be  left  with  the  States, 
and  to  create  powers  that  neither  the  State  nor 
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federal  government  should  have.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood at  once  that  in  discussing  this  question 
I  seek  to  revive  no  dead  issue.  We  know  pre- 
cisely what  was  put  to  the  issue  of  the  sword,  and 
what  was  settled  therebv.  The  right  of  a  State 
to  leave  this  Union  was  denied,  and  the  denial 
made  good  forever.  But  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  was  never  involved,  and  the 
republic  that  survived  the  storm  was,  in  the  words 
of  the  supreme  court,  "  an  indissoluble  union  of 
indestructible  States."  Let  us  stand  oh  this  decree 
and  turn  our  faces  to  the  future  ! 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  a  ten- 
dency to  centralization  in  our  government.  This 
disposition  was  the  legacy  of  the  war.  Steam 
and  electricity  have  emphasized  it  by  bringing  the 
people  closer  together.  The  splendor  of  a  cen- 
tral government  dazzles  the  unthinking  ;  its  opu- 
lence tempts  the  poor  and  the  avaricious;  its 
strength  assures  the  rich  and  the  timid ;  its  pat- 
ronage incites  the  spoilsman,  and  its  powers 
inflame  the  partisan. 

And  so  we  have  paternalism  run  mad.  The 
merchant  asks  the  government  to  control  the 
arteries  of  trade  ;  the  manufacturer  asks  that  his 
product  be  protected  ;  the  rich  ask  for  an  army, 
and  the  unfortunate  for  help  ;  this  man  for  schools 
and  that  for  subsidy.  The  partisan  proclaims 
is 
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amid  the  clamor  that  the  source  of  largess  must 
be  the  seat  of  power,  and  demands  that  the  bal- 
lot boxes  of  the  States  be  hedged  by  federal  bay- 
onets. The  centrifugal  force  of  our  system  is 
weakened,  the  centripetal  force  is  increased,  and 
the  revolving  spheres  are  veering  inward  from  their 
orbits.  There  are  strong  men  who  rejoice  in  this 
unbalancing  and  deliberately  contend  that  the 
centre  is  the  true  repository  of  power  and  source 
of  privilege — men  who,  were  they  charged  with 
the  solar  system,  would  shred  the  planets  into 
the  sun,  and,  exulting  in  the  sudden  splendor, 
little  reck  that  they  had  kindled  the  conflagration 
that  presages  universal  night !  Thus  the  States 
are  dwarfed  and  the  nation  magnified — and  to 
govern  a  people,  who  can  best  govern  them- 
selves, the  central  authority  is  made  stronger  and 
more  splendid  ! 

Concurrent  with  this  political  drift  is  another 
movement  less  formal  perhaps,  but  not  less  dan- 
gerous— the  consolidation  of  capital.  I  hesitate 
to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  subject,  for  of  all  men 
I  despise  most  cordially  the  demagogue  who 
panders  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  by  abuse  of 
the  rich.  But  no  man  can  note  the  encroachment 
in  this  country  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  money 
power"  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  without 
feeling  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
issue  between  plutocracy  and  the  people  will  be 
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forced  to  trial.  The  world  has  not  seen  nor  has 
the  mind  of  man  conceived  of  such  miraculous 
wealth-gathering  as  are  every-day  tales  to  us. 
Aladdin's  lamp  is  dimmed  and  Monte  Cristo  be- 
comes commonplace  when  compared  to  our  ma- 
gicians of  finance  and  trade.  The  seeds  of  a 
luxury  that  even  now  surpasses  that  of  Rome  or 
Corinth  and  has  only  yet  put  forth  its  first  flow- 
ers are  sown  in  this  simple  republic.  What  shall  the 
full  fruitage  be  ?  I  do  not  denounce  the  newly 
rich.  For  most  part  their  money  came  under 
forms  of  law.  The  irresponsibility  of  sudden 
wealth  is  in  many  cases  steadied  by  that  resolute 
good  sense  which  seems  to  be  an  American  heri- 
tage, and  under-run  by  careless  prodigality  or  by 
constant  charity.  Our  great  wealth  has  brought 
us  profit  and  splendor.  But  the  status  itself  is  a 
menace.  A  home  that  costs  $3,000,000  and  a 
breakfast  that  costs  $5,000  are  disquieting  facts 
to  the  millions  who  live  in  a  hut  and  dine  on  a 
crust.  The  fact  that  a  man  ten  years  from  pov- 
erty has  an  income  of  $20,000,000,  and  his  two 
associates  nearly  as  much,  from  the  control  and 
arbitrary  pricing  of  an  article  of  universal  use, 
falls  strangely  on  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  it, 
as  they  sit  empty-handed,  while  children  cry  for 
bread.  The  tendency  deepens  the  danger  sug- 
gested by  the  status.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this 
swift  piling  up  of  wealth  ?     Twenty  years  ago  but 
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few  cities  had  their  millionaires.  To-day  almost 
every  town  has  its  dozen.  Twenty  men  can  be 
named  who  can  each  buy  a  sovereign  State  at  its 
tax  book  value.  The  youngest  nation,  America, 
is  vastly  the  richest,  and  in  twenty  years,  in  spite 
of  war,  has  nearly  trebled  her  wealth.  Millions 
are  made  on  the  turn  of  a  trade,  and  the  toppling 
mass  grows  and  grows,  while  in  its  shadow  star- 
vation and  despair  stalk  among  the  people,  and 
swarm  with  increasing  legions  against  the  citadels 
of  human  life. 

But  the  abuse  of  this  amazing  power  of  con- 
solidated wealth  is  its  bitterest  result  and  its 
pressing  danger.  When  the  agent  of  a  dozen 
men  who  have  captured  and  control  an  article  of 
prime  necessity  meets  the  representatives  of  a 
million  farmers,  from  whom  they  have  forced 
$3,000,000  the  year  before  with  no  more  moral 
right  than  is  behind  the  highwayman  who  halts 
the  traveller  at  his  pistol's  point,  and  insolently 
gives  them  the  measure  of  this  year's  rapacity, 
and  tells  them — men  who  live  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  and  stand  between  God  and  Nature 
— that  they  must  submit  to  the  infamy  because 
they  are  helpless,  then  the  first  fruits  of  this  sys- 
tem are  gathered  and  have  turned  to  ashes  on  the 
lips.  When  a  dozen  men  get  together  in  the 
morning  and  fix  the  price  of  a  dozen  articles  of 
common  use,  with  no  standard  but  their  arbitrary 
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will,  and  no  limit  but  their  greed  or  daring,  and 
then  notify  the  sovereign  people  of  this  free  re- 
public how  much,  in  the  mercy  of  their  masters, 
they  shall  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  then  the 
point  of  intolerable  shame  has  been  reached. 

We  have  read  of  the  robber  barons  of  the 
Rhine  who  from  their  castles  sent  a  shot  across 
the  bow  of  every  passing  craft,  and,  descending 
as  hawks  from  the  craors,  tore  and  robbed  and 
plundered  the  voyagers  until  their  greed  was 
glutted,  or  the  strength  of  their  victims  spent. 
Shall  this  shame  of  Europe,  against  which  the 
world  revolted,  shall  it  be  repeated  in  this  free 
country?  And  yet,  when  a  syndicate  or  a  trust 
can  arbitrarily  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  cost 
of  a  single  article  of  common  use,  and  safely 
gather  forced  tribute  from  the  people  until  from 
its  surplus  it  could  buy  every  castle  on  the  Rhine, 
or  requite  every  baron's  debauchery  from  its 
kitchen  account — where  is  the  difference,  save 
that  the  castle  is  changed  to  a  broker's  office,  and 
the  picturesque  river  to  the  teeming  streets  and 
the  broad  fields  of  this  government  "  of  the  peo- 
.  pie,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  ?  '  I  do  not 
overstate  the  case.  Economists  have  held  that 
wheat,  grown  everywhere,  could  never  be  cor- 
nered by  capital.  And  yet  one  man  in  Chicago 
tied  the  wheat  crop  in  his  handkerchief,  and  held 
it  until  a  sewing  woman  in  my  city,  working  for 
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ninety  cents  a  week,  had  to  pay  him  twenty  cents 
tax  on  the  sack  of  flour  she  bore  home  in  her 
famished  hands.  Three  men  held  the  cotton  crop 
until  the  English  spindles  were  stopped  and  the 
lights  went  out  in  3,000,000  English  homes.  Last 
summer  one  man  cornered  pork  until  he  had  lev- 
ied a  tax  of  $3  per  barrel  on  every  consumer,  and 
pocketed  a  profit  of  millions.  The  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia would  not  have  dared  do  these  things.  And 
yet  they  are  no  secrets  in  this  free  government  of 
ours !  They  are  known  of  all  men,  and,  my 
countrymen,  no  argument  can  father  them,  and 
no  plea  excuse  them,  when  they  fall  on  the  men 
who,  toiling,  yet  suffer;  who  hunger  at  their  work, 
and  who  cannot  find  food  for  their  wives  with 
which  to  feed  the  infants  that  hang-  famishino- 
at  their  breasts.  Mr.  Jefferson  foresaw  this  dan- 
ger and  he  sought  to  avert  it.  When  Virginia 
ceded  the  vast  Northwest  to  the  government, 
before  the  constitution  was  written,  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  articles  of  cession 
prohibited  forever  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
Virginia  then  nobly  said,  and  Georgia,  in  the 
cession  of  her  territory,  repeated :  "  In  granting 
this  domain  to  the  government  and  dedicating  it 
to  freedom,  we  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  no 
classes  in  the  family,  no  child  set  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others,  no  feudal  estates  established  ; 
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but   what  a   man    hath  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  his  children." 

We  see  this  feudal  tendency,  swept  away  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  revived  by  the  conditions  of  our 
time,  aided  by  the  government  with  its  grant  of 
enormous  powers  and  its  amazing  class  legisla- 
tion. It  has  given  the  corporation  more  power 
than  Mr.  Jefferson  stripped  from  the  individual, 
and  has  set  up  a  creature  without  soul  or  con- 
science or  limit  of  human  life,  to  establish  an  oli- 
garchy, unrelieved  by  human  charity  and  unstead- 
ied  by  human  responsibility.  The  syndicate,  the 
trust,  the  corporation,  these  are  the  eldest  sons 
of  the  republic  for  whom  the  feudal  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture is  revived,  and  who  inherit  its  estate 
to  the  impoverishment  of  their  brothers.  Let  it 
be  noted,  that  the  alliance  between  those  who 
would  centralize  the  government  and  the  consol- 
idated money  power  is  not  only  close  but  essen- 
tial. The  one  is  the  necessity  of  the  other. 
Establish  the  money  power  and  there  is  universal 
clamor  for  strong  government.  The  weak  will 
demand  it  for  protection  against  the  people  rest- 
less under  oppression  ;  the  patriotic  for  protection 
against  the  plutocracy  that  scourges  and  robs ; 
the  corrupt  hoping  to  buy  of  one  central  body 
distant  from  local  influences  what  they  could  not 
buy  from  the  legislatures  of  the  States  sitting 
at  their  homes.     The  oligarchs  will  demand  it,  as 
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the  privileged  few  have  always  demanded  it — for 
the  protection  of  their  privileges  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  their  bounty.  Thus,  hand  in  hand,  will 
walk,  as  they  have  always  walked,  the  federalist 
and  the  capitalist,  the  centralist  and  the  monopo- 
list, the  strong  government  protecting  the  money 
power,  and  the  money  power  the  political  stand- 
ing army  of  the  government.  Hand  in  hand, 
compact  and  organized,  one  creating  the  neces- 
sity, the  other  meeting  it;  consolidating  wealth 
and  centralizing  government;  stripping  the  many 
of  their  rights  and  aggrandizing  the  few ;  dis- 
trusting the  people,  but  in  touch  with  the  pluto- 
crats ;  striking  down  local  self-government  and 
dwarfing  the  citizens,  and  at  last  confronting  the 
people  in  the  market,  in  the  courts,  at  the  ballot 
box,  everywhere,  with  the  infamous  challenge, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?'  And  so 
the  government  protects  and  the  barons  oppress, 
and  the  people  suffer  and  grow  strong.  And 
when  the  battle  for  liberty  is  joined,  the  cen- 
tralist and  the  plutocrat  intrenched  behind  the 
protecting  powers  of  the  government,  and 
the  countless  ramparts  of  money-bags,  oppose  to 
the  vague  but  earnest  onset  of  the  people  the 
power  of  the  trained  phalanx  and  the  conscience- 
less strength  of  the  mercenary. 

Against    this    tendency    who    shall    protest? 
Those   who   believe   that   a  central  government 
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means  a  strong  government,  and  a  strong  gov- 
ernment means  repression ;  those  who  believe 
that  this  vast  republic,  with  its  diverse  interests 
and  its  local  needs,  can  better  be  governed  by 
liberty  and  enlightenment  diffused  among  the 
people  than  by  powers  and  privileges  congested 
at  the  centre ;  those  who  believe  that  the  States 
should  do  nothing  that  the  people  can  do  them- 
selves and  the  government  nothing  that  the  States 
and  the  people  can  do ;  those  who  believe  that 
the  wealth  of  the  central  government  is  a  crime 
rather  than  a  virtue,  and  that  every  dollar  not 
needed  for  its  economical  administration  should 
be  left  with  the  people  of  the  States  ;  those  who 
believe  that  the  hearthstone  of  the  home  is  the 
true  altar  of  liberty,  and  the  enlightened  con- 
science of  the  citizen  the  best  guarantee  of  gov- 
ernment! Those  of  you  who  note  the  farmer 
sending  his  sons  to  the  city  that  they  may  escape 
the  unequal  burdens  under  which  he  has  labored, 
thus  diminishing  the  rural  population  whose  lei- 
sure, integrity  and  deliberation  have  corrected 
the  passion  and  impulse  and  corruption  of  the 
cities — who  note  that  while  the  rich  are  growing 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  we  are  lesseningthat 
great  middle  class  that,  ever  since  it  met  the 
returning  crusaders  in  England  with  the  demand 
that  the  hut  of  the  humble  should  be  as  sacred  as 
the  castle  of  the  great,  has  been  the  bulwark  and 
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glory  of  every  English-speaking  community,  who 
know  that  this  republic,  which  we  shall  live  to  see 
with  150,000,000  people,  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  almost  from  the  arctic  to  the  torrid 
zone,  cannot  be  governed  by  any  laws  that  a  cen- 
tral despotism  could  devise  or  control  by  any 
armies  it  could  marshal ;  you  who  know  these 
thr'ngs  protest  with  all  the  earnestness  of  your 
souls  against  the  policy  and  the  methods  that 
make  them  possible. 

What  is  the  remedy?  To  exalt  the  hearth- 
stone ;  to  strengthen  the  home ;  to  build  up  the 
individual ;  to  magnify  and  defend  the  principles 
of  local  self-government.  Not  in  deprecation 
of  the  federal  government,  but  to  its  glory ;  not 
to  weaken  the  republic,  but  to  strengthen  it ;  not 
to  check  the  rich  blood  that  flows  to  its  heart,  but 
to  send  it  full  and  wholesome  from  healthy  mem- 
bers rather  than  from  withered  and  diseased  ex- 
tremities. 

The  man  who  kindles  the  fire  on  the  hearth- 
stone of  an  honest  and  righteous  home  burns  the 
best  incense  to  liberty.  He  does  not  love  man- 
kind less  who  loves  his  neighbor  most.  George 
Eliot  has  said  : 

"  A  human  life  should  be  well  rooted  in  some 
spot  of  a  native  land  where  it  may  get  the  love 
of  tender  kinship  for  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  the 
sounds  and  accents  that  haunt  it,  a  spot  where  the 
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definiteness  of  early  memories  may  be  inwrought 
with  affection,  and  spread,  not  by  sentimental 
effort  and  reflection,  but  as  a  sweet  habit  of  the 
blest." 

The  germ  of  the  best  patriotism  is  in  the  love 
that  a  man  has  for  the  home  he  inhabits,  for  the 
soil  he  tills,  for  the  trees  that  give  him  shade,  and 
the  hills  that  stand  in  his  pathway.  I  teach  my 
son  to  love  Georgia ;  to  love  the  soil  that  he 
stands  on ;  the  body  of  my  old  mother ;  the 
mountains  that  are  her  springing  breasts,  the 
broad  acres  that  hold  her  substance,  the  dimpling 
valleys  in  which  her  beauty  rests,  the  forests  that 
sing  her  songs  of  lullaby  and  of  praise,  and  the 
brooks  that  run  with  her  rippling  laughter.  The 
love  of  home,  deep  rooted  and  abiding,  that  blurs 
the  eyes  of  the  dying  soldier  with  the  vision  of  an 
old  homestead  amid  green  fields  and  clustering 
trees ;  that  follows  the  busy  man  through  the 
clamoring  world,  persistent  though  put  aside,  and 
at  last  draws  his  tired  feet  from  the  highway  and 
leads  him  through  shady  lanes  and  well-remem- 
bered paths  until,  amid  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood, he  gathers  up  the  broken  threads  of  his 
life  and  owns  the  soil  his  conqueror — this — this 
lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  is  the  saving 
principle  of  our  government.  We  note  the  bar- 
racks of  our  standing  army  with  its  rolling  drum 
and  its  fluttering  flag  as  points  of  strength  and 
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protection.  But  the  citizen  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  his  home,  contented  on  his  threshold,  his 
family  gathered  about  his  hearthstone,  while  the 
evening  of  a  well-spent  day  closes  in  scenes  and 
sounds  that  are  dearest — he  shall  save  the  repub- 
lic when  the  drum  tap  is  futile  and  the  barracks 
are  exhausted. 

This  love  should  not  be  pent  up  or  provincial. 
The  home  should  be  consecrated  to  humanity, 
and  from  its  roof  tree  should  fly  the  flag  of  the 
republic.  Every  simple  fruit  gathered  there; 
every  sacrifice  endured,  and  every  victory  won, 
should  bring  better  joy  and  inspiration  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  will  deepen  the  glory  of  our 
republic  and  widen  the  harvest  of  humanity! 
Be  not  like  the  peasant  of  France  who  hates  the 
Paris  he  does  not  comprehend  ;  but  emulate  the 
example  of  your  fathers  in  the  South,  who,  hold- 
ing to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  yet  gave  to 
the  republic  its  chief  glory  of  statesmanship,  and 
under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  and  Taylor  and 
Scott  in  Mexico,  saved  it  twice  from  the  storm  of 
war.  Inherit  without  fear  or  shame  the  principle 
of  local  self-government  by  which  your  fathers 
stood  !  For  though  entangled  with  an  institution 
foreign  to  this  soil  which,  thank  God,  not  planted 
by  their  hands,  is  now  swept  away,  and  with  a 
theory  bravely  defended  but  now  happily  ad- 
justed— that    principle    holds     the    imperishable 
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truth  that  shall  yet  save  this  republic.  The  integ- 
rity of  the  State,  its  rights  and  its  powers,  these 
maintained  with  firmness,  but  in  loyalty ;  these 
shall  yet,  by  lodging  the  option  of  local  affairs  in 
each  locality,  meet  the  needs  of  this  vast  and 
complex  government,  and  check  the  headlong 
rush  to  that  despotism  that  reason  could  not  de- 
fend, nor  the  armies  of  the  czar  maintain,  among 
a  free  and  enlightened  people.  This  issue  is 
squarely  made.  It  is  centralized  government  and 
the  money  power  on  the  one  hand  against  the 
integrity  of  the  States  and  rights  of  the  people 
on  the  other.  At  all  hazard,  stand  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  threatened  States.  The  choice  may 
not  be  easily  made.  Wise  men  may  hesitate  and 
patriotic  men  divide.  The  culture,  the  strength, 
the  mightiness  of  the  rich  and  strong  government 
— these  will  tempt  and  dazzle.  But  be  not  misled. 
Beneath  this  splendor  is  the  canker  of  a  disturbed 
and  oppressed  people.  It  was  from  the  golden  age 
of  Augustus  that  the  Roman  empire  staggered  to 
its  fall.  The  integrity  of  the  States  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  !  Stand  there :  there  is  safety,  there 
is  the  broad  and  enduring  brotherhood,  there,  less 
of  glory,  but  more  of  honor  !  Put  patriotism  above 
partisanship,  and  wherever  the  principle  that 
protects  the  States  against  the  centralists  and  the 
people  against  the   plutocrats  may  lead,  follow 
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without  fear  or  faltering,  for  there  the  way  of  duty 
and  of  wisdom  lies ! 

Exalt  the  citizen.  As  the  State  is  the  unit  of 
government  he  is  the  unit  of  the  State.  Teach 
him  that  his  home  is  his  castle,  and  his  sovereignty 
rests  beneath  his  hat.  Make  himself  self-respect- 
ing, self-reliant  and  responsible.  Let  him  lean  on 
the  State  for  nothing  that  his  own  arms  can  do 
and  on  the  government  for  nothing  that  his  State 
can  do.  Let  him  cultivate  independence  to  the 
point  of  sacrifice  and  learn  that  humble  things 
with  unbartered  liberty  are  better  than  splendors 
bought  with  its  price.  Let  him  neither  surrender 
his  individuality  to  government  nor  merge  it  with 
the  mob.  Let  him  stand  upright  and  fearless — a 
freeman  born  of  freemen,  sturdy  in  his  own 
strength,  dowering  his  family  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  loving  to  his  State,  loyal  to  his  republic, 
earnest  in  his  allegiance  wherever  it  rests,  but 
building  his  altar  in  the  midst  of  his  household 
gods  and  shrining  in  his  own  heart  the  uttermost 
temple  of  its  liberty. 

Go  out,  determined  to  magnify  the  community 
in  which  your  lot  is  cast.  Cultivate  its  small 
economies.  Stand  by  its  young  industries.  Com- 
mercial dependence  is  a  chain  that  galls  every 
day.  A  factory  built  at  home,  a  book  published, 
a  shoe  or  a  boot  made,  these  are  steps  in  that 
diffusion  of  thought  and  interest  that  is  needed. 
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Teach  your  neighbors  to  withdraw  from  the  vas- 
salage of  distant  capitalists,  and  pay,  under  any 
sacrifice,  the  mortgage  on  the  home  or  the  land. 
By  simple  and  prudent  lives  stay  within  your  own 
resources,  and  establish  the  freedom  of  your  com- 
munity. Make  every  village  and  cross-roads  as 
far  as  may  be  sovereign  to  its  own  wants.  Learn 
that  thriving  country-sides  with  room  for  limbs, 
conscience  and  liberty  are  better  than  great  cities 
with  congested  wealth  and  population.  Preserve 
the  straight  and  simple  homogeneity  of  our  people. 
Welcome  emigrants,  but  see  that  they  come  as 
friends  and  neighbors,  to  mingle  their  blood  with 
ours,  to  build  their  houses  in  our  fields,  and  to 
plant  their  Christian  faith  on  our  hills,  and  hon- 
oring our  constitution  and  reverencing  our  God, 
to  confirm  the  simple  beliefs  in  which  we  have 
been  reared,  and  which  we  should  transmit  un- 
sullied to  our  children.  Stand  by  these  old-fash- 
ioned beliefs.  Science  hath  revealed  no  better 
faith  than  that  you  learned  at  your  mother's  knee, 
nor  has  knowledge  made  a  wiser  and  a  better 
book  than  the  worn  old  Bible  that,  thumbed 
by  hands  long  since  still,  and  blurred  with  the 
tears  of  eyes  long  since  closed,  held  the  simple 
annals  of  your  family  and  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  your  homes. 

Honor  and  emulate  the  virtues  and  the  faith  of 
your  forefathers,  who,  learned,  were  never  wise 
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above  a  knowledge  of  God  and  His  gospel,  who, 
great,  were  never  exalted  above  an  humble  trust 
in  God  and  his  mercy  ! 

Let  me  sum  up  what  I  have  sought  to  say  in 
this  hurried  address.  Your  republic,  on  the  glory 
of  which  depends  all  that  men  hold  dear,  is  men- 
aced with  great  dangers.  Against  these  dangers 
defend  her,  as  you  would  defend  the  most  pre- 
cious concerns  of  your  own  life.  Against  the 
dangers  of  centralizing  all  political  powers,  put  the 
approved  and  imperishable  principle  of  local  self- 
government.  Between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
now  drifting  into  separate  camps,  build  up  the 
great  middle  class  that,  neither  drunk  with  wealth 
nor  imbittered  by  poverty,  shall  lift  up  the  suffer- 
ing and  control  the  strong.  To  the  jangling  of 
races  and  creeds  that  threaten  the  courts  of  men 
and  the  temples  of  God,  oppose  the  home  and  the 
citizen — a  homogeneous  and  honest  people — and 
the  simple  faith  that  sustained  your  fathers  and 
mothers  in  their  stainless  lives  and  led  them  se- 
rene and  smiling  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 

Let  it  be  understood  in  my  parting  words  to 
you  that  I  am  no  pessimist  as  to  this  republic.  I 
always  bet  on  sunshine  in  America.  I  know  that 
my  country  has  reached  the  point  of  perilous 
greatness,  and  that  strange  forces  not  to  be  meas- 
ured or  comprehended  are  hurrying  her  to  heights 
that  dazzle  and  blind  all  mortal  eyes,  but  I  know 
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that  beyond  the  uttermost  glory  is  enthroned  the 
Lord  God  Almighty,  and  that  when  the  hour  of 
her  trial  has  come  He  will  lift  up  His  everlast- 
ing gates  and  bend  down  above  her  in  mercy 
and  in  love.  For  with  her  He  has  surely  lodged 
the  ark  of  His  covenant  with  the  sons  of  men. 
Emerson  wisely  said,  "  Our  whole  history  looks 
like  the  last  effort  by  Divine  Providence  in  behalf 
of  the  human  race."  And  the  republic  will  en- 
dure. Centralism  will  be  checked,  and  liberty 
saved ;  plutocracy  overthrown  and  equality  re- 
stored. The  struggle  for  human  rights  never 
goes  backward  among  English-speaking  peoples. 
Our  brothers  across  the  sea  have  fought  from 
despotism  to  liberty,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  local 
self-government  have  planted  colonies  around  the 
world.  This  very  day  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  wisest 
man  that  has  lived  since  your  Jefferson  died, 
with  the  light  of  another  world  beating  in  his  face 
until  he  seems  to  have  caught  the  wisdom  of  the 
Infinite  and  towers  half  human  and  half  divine 
from  his  eminence ;  this  man,  turning  away  from 
the  traditions  of  his  life,  begs  his  countrymen  to 
strip  the  crown  of  its  last  usurped  authority, 
and  lodge  it  with  the  people,  where  it  belongs. 
The  trend  of  the  times  is  with  us.  The  world 
moves  steadily  from  gloom  to  brightness.  And 
bending  down  humbly,  as  Elisha  did,  and  praying 
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that  my  eyes  shall  be  made  to  see,  I  catch  the 
vision  of  this  republic,  its  mighty  forces  in  bal- 
ance and  its  unspeakable  glory  falling  on  all  its 
children,  chief  among  the  federation  of  English- 
speaking  people,  plenty  streaming  from  its  bor- 
ders, and  light  from  its  mountain  tops,  working 
out  its  mission  under  God's  approving  eye,  until 
the  dark  continents  are  opened,  and  the  highways 
of  earth  established,  and  the  shadows  lifted  and 
the  jargon  of  the  nations  stilled  and  the  perplex- 
ities of  Babel  straightened,  and  under  one  lan- 
guage, one  liberty  and  one  God,  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  hearkening  to  the  American  drum- 
beat and  girding  up  their  loins,  shall  march  amid 
the  breaking  of  the  millennial  dawn  into  the  paths 
of  righteousness  and  of  peace ! 


*    i       \ 


CHAPTER  V. 

MR.    GRADY   IN    BOSTON. 

THE  crowning  effort  of  his  life  was  Mr.  Grady's  last 
speech.  This  was  delivered  before  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  Boston  only  a  short  while  before  he  died.  The 
banquet  was  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  New  England.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  United  States  were  present  as  guests  of  the  asso- 
ciation, but  Mr.  Grady  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes;  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  and  the 
most  picturesque  personality  of  them  all.  All  singled  him 
out  to  do  him  honor,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  the  hero  of  the 
occasion.  He  had  been  invited  to  discuss  the  race  problem, 
and  he  had  given  the  subject  most  thorough  preparation. 
Before  leaving  Atlanta  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends:  "I  ex- 
pect that  my  Boston  speech  will  eclipse  anything  I  have  ever 
done."  After  delivering  the  speech  he  said  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  from  Atlanta :  "  I  am  never 
entirely  satisfied  with  any  work  I  do.  When  I  finish  I  feel  I 
have  omitted  something  I  ought  to  have  done  or  committed 
something  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  This  effort  of  mine 
comes  as  near  satisfying  me  as  anything  I  ever  did  in  the  way 
of  speechmaking.  I  am  certain  my  soul  is  delighted  with  the 
warmth  and  cordiality  of  this  New  England  hospitality,  and 
I  shall  return  home  feeling  that  my  visit  was  not  in  vain." 
To  another  friend  he  remarked  that  this  speech  was  in  his 
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estimation  the  greatest  he  had  ever  delivered.  In  this  esti 
mate  of  its  merits  the  press  of  the  country,  both  North  and 
South,  coincided  with  the  orator.  No  speech  ever  delivered 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  was  given  so  much  publicity. 
It  was  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press,  and  was  published  in 
full  in  nearly  every  daily  newspaper  of  any  standing.  The 
address  was  everywhere  the  subject  of  commendation.  Less 
than  half  a  dozen  of  the  journals  of  the  country  criticised  the 
speech  adversely.  The  Boston  banquet  was  presided  over  by 
President  Lane,  who,  in  introducing  Mr.  Grady,  said  : 

Gentlemen,  you  have  discovered  that  we  stand, 
all  of  us,  on  one  platform  to-night.  We  are  all 
Republicans  or  all  Democrats,  whichever  you 
please.  The  president  of  the  Merchants'  asso- 
ciation makes  no  apology  for  presenting  to  you 
now  the  colored  problem,  so  called.  It  is  the  one 
question  of  the  time.  It  appears  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  it  comes  to  us  in  the  "Forum"  for 
the  month  of  December,  and  in  taking  off  the 
wrappers  of  my  copy  of  the  "Andover  Review," 
which  comes  again  in  the  month  of  December, 
another  one  of  our  respectable  magazines.  We 
have  deputized  the  distinguished  gentleman  to 
present  that  cause  to  you  to-night.  ,  We  have  ex- 
pected him  to  speak  as  frankly  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  preceded  him.  We  wish  him  to 
say  all  that  is  in  his  heart  on  this  subject — tell  us 
the  whole  problem  as  he  sees  it  and  as  he  be- 
lieves it. 

We,    of    course,    are    men    of    Massachusetts, 
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We  live  in  a  State  where  walks  abroad  to-day  the 
spirit  of  John  A.  Andrew,  and  where  we  can 
never  forget  those  immortal  words  of  his:  "I 
know  not  what  record  of  sin  awaits  me  in  the 
other  world,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  I  never  was 
so  mean  as  to  despise  a  man  because  he  was 
poor,  because  he  was  ignorant,  or  because  he  was 
black."  Massachusetts  will  always  be  true  to  her 
convictions  of  what  is  right,  but  Massachusetts 
on  this  great  problem  is  always  ready  to  hear  the 
other  side. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  the  Mongolian  race,  one 
of  the  great  races  of  the  world,  has  threatened 
us,  and  we  have  protected  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  slope  from  the  preponderance  of  their 
influence.  The  African  race  is  here,  the  other 
one  of  the  three  great  races  of  mankind,  but 
they  did  not  intrude  themselves  upon  us.  They 
were  dragged  here  from  mercenary  motives  and 
they  are  now  here,  one-eighth  part  of  the  body 
politic,  and  are  here  to  stay.  We  must  treat 
them  as  men  and  in  the  spirit  of  Massachusetts 
convictions;  at  the  same  time  we  are  delighted 
for  this  advantage  to  see  the  intelligent  people 
from  the  South.  We  have  found  them  delightful 
personally.  We  are  glad  to  know  them  better 
and  hear  all  they  have  to  say  on  a  question  so 
vital  to  them. 

This  great  country  is  so  great  that  one  part  of 
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our  body  politic  cannot  suffer  and  all  the  rest  not 
suffer  with  it.  We  are  here  to  have  the  whole 
truth.  We  present  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  South  on  this  subject,  Henry  W. 
Grady,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Grady  then  came  forward  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  Bidden  by  your  invitation  to  a 
discussion  of  the  race  problem — forbidden  by  oc- 
casion to  make  a  political  speech — I  appreciate 
in  trying  to  reconcile  orders  the  perplexity  of 
the  little  maid,  who,  bidden  to  learn  to  swim,  was 
yet  adjured,  "  Now,  go,  my  darling ;  hang  your 
clothes  on  a  hickory  limb,  but  don't  go  near  the 
water." 

The  stoutest  apostle  of  the  church,  they  say, 
is  the  missionary,  and  the  missionary,  wherever 
he  unfurls  his  flag,  will  never  find  himself  in 
deeper  need  of  unction  and  address  than  I,  bid- 
den to-night  to  plant  the  standard  of  a  Southern 
Democrat  in  Boston's  banquet  hall,  and  discuss 
the  problem  of  the  races  in  the  home  of  Phillips 
and  of  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  if  a  purpose  to 
speak  in  perfect  frankness  and  sincerity ;  if  ear- 
nest understanding  of  the  vast  interests  involved; 
if  a  consecrating  sense  of  what  disaster  may  fol- 
low further  misunderstanding  and  estrangement; 
if  these  may  be  counted  to  steady  undisciplined 
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speech  and  to  strengthen  an  untried  arm — then, 
sir,  I  find  the  courage  to  proceed. 

Happy  am  I  that  this  mission  has  brought  my 
feet  at  last  to  press  New  England's  historic  soil, 
and  my  eyes  to  the  knowledge  of  her  beauty  and 
her  thrift.  Here,  within  touch  of  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Bunker  Hill — where  Webster  thundered  and 
Longfellow  sang,  Emerson  thought  and  Channing 
preached — here  in  the  cradle  of  American  letters, 
and  almost  of  American  liberty,  I  hasten  to  make 
the  obeisance  that  every  American  owes  New 
England  when  first  he  stands  uncovered  in  her 
mighty  presence.  Strange  apparition !  This  stern 
and  unique  figure — carved  from  the  ocean  and 
the  wilderness — its  majesty  kindling  and  growing 
amid  the  storms  of  winters  and  of  wars — until  at 
last  the  gloom  was  broken,  its  beauty  disclosed 
in  the  sunshine,  and  the  heroic  workers  rested  at 
its  base — while  startled  kings  and  emperors  gazed 
and  marvelled  that  from  the  rude  touch  of  this 
handful,  cast  on  a  bleak  and  unknown  shore, 
should  have  come  the  embodied  genius  of  human 
government,  and  the  perfected  model  of  human 
liberty !  God  bless  the  memory  of  those  im- 
mortal workers — and  prosper  the  fortunes  of 
their  living  sons — and  perpetuate  the  inspiration 
of  their  handiwork. 

Two  years  ago,  sir,  I  spoke  some  words  in  New 
York  that  caught  the  attention  of  the  North.     As 
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I  stand  here  to  reiterate,  as  I  have  done  every- 
where, every  word  I  then  uttered — to  declare  that 
the  sentiments  I  then  avowed  were  universally 
approved  in  the  South — I  realize  that  the  confi- 
dence begotten  by  that  speech  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  my  presence  here  to-night.  I  should 
dishonor  myself  if  I  betrayed  that  confidence  by 
uttering  one  insincere  word,  or  by  withholding  one 
essential  element  of  the  truth.  Apropos  of  this 
last,  let  me  confess,  Mr.  President — before  the 
praise  of  New  England  has  died  on  my  lips — that 
I  believe  the  best  product  of  her  present  life  is  the 
procession  of  1 7,000  Vermont  Democrats  that  for 
twenty-two  years,  undiminished  by  death,  unre- 
quited by  birth  or  conversion,  have  marched  over 
their  rugged  hills,  cast  their  Democratic  ballots, 
and  gone  back  home  to  pray  for  their  unregen- 
erate  neiehbors,  and  awake  to  read  the  record  of 
26,000  Republican  majority.  May  the  God  of  the 
helpless  and  the  heroic  help  them — and  may  their 
sturdy  tribe  increase ! 

Far  to  the  South,  Mr.  President,  separated  from 
this  section  by  a  line — once  defined  in  irrepressible 
difference,  once  traced  in  fratricidal  blood, and  now, 
thank  God,  but  a  vanishing  shadow — lies  the  fair- 
est  and  richest  domain  of  this  earth.  It  is  the  home 
of  a  brave  and  hospitable  people.  There  is  cen- 
tered all  that  can  please  or  prosper  humankind. 
A  perfect  climate  above  a  fertile  soil  yields  to  the 
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husbandman  every  product  of  the  temperate  zone. 
There  by  night  the  cotton  whitens  beneath  the 
stars,  and  by  day  the  wheat  locks  the  sunshine  in 
its  bearded  sheaf.  In  the  same  field  the  clover 
steals  the  fragrance  of  the  wind,  and  the  tobacco 
catches  the  quick  aroma  of  the  rains.  There  are 
mountains  stored  with  exhaustless  treasures  ;  for- 
ests, vast  and  primeval ;  and  rivers  that,  tumbling 
or  loitering,  run  wanton  to  the  sea.  Of  the  three 
essential  items  of  all  industries — cotton,  iron  and 
wood — that  region  has  easy  control.  In  cotton,  a 
fixed  monopoly — in  iron,  proven  supremacy — in 
timber,  the  reserve  supply  of  the  republic.  From 
this  assured  and  permanent  advantage,  against 
which  artificial  conditions  cannot  much  longer 
prevail,  has  grown  an  amazing  system  of  indus- 
tries. Not  maintained  by  human  contrivance  of 
tariff  or  capital,  afar  off  from  the  fullest  and 
cheapest  source  of  supply,  but  resting  in  Divine 
assurance,  within  touch  of  field  and  mine  and 
forest — not  set  amid  costly  farms  from  which 
competition  has  driven  the  farmer  in  despair,  but 
amid  cheap  and  sunny  lands,  rich  with  agriculture, 
to  which  neither  season  nor  soil  has  set  a  limit — 
this  system  of  industries  is  mounting  to  a  splendor 
that  shall  dazzle  and  illumine  the  world. 

That,  sir,  is  the  picture  and  the  promise  of  my 
home — a  land  better  and  fairer  than  I  have  told 
you,  and  yet  but  fit  setting,  in  its  material  excel- 
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lence,  for  the  loyal  and  gentle  quality  of  its  citi- 
zenship.    Against  that,  sir,  we  have   New  Eng- 
land, recruiting  the  republic  from  its  sturdy  loins, 
shaking  from  its  overcrowded  hives  new  swarms 
of  workers  and  touching  this  land  all  over  with  its 
energy  and  its  courage.    And  yet,  while  in  the  El 
Dorado  of  which  I  have  told  you  but  15  per  cent, 
of  lands  are  cultivated,  its  mines  scarcely  touched 
and  its  population  so  scant  that,  were  it  set  equi- 
distant, the  sound  of  the  human  voice  could  not 
be  heard  from  Virginia  to  Texas — while  on  the 
threshold  of  nearly  every  house  in  New  England 
stands  a  son,  seeking,  with  troubled  eyes,  some 
new  land  in  which  to  carry  his  modest  patrimony, 
the  strange  fact  remains  that  in  1880  the  South 
had  fewer  Northern  born  citizens  than  she  had  in 
1870 — fewer  in  '70   than    in  '60.      Why  is   this? 
Why  is  it,  sir,  though  the  sectional  line  be  now  but 
a  mist  that  the  breath  may  dispel,  fewer  men  of  the 
North  have  crossed  it  over  to  the  South  than  when 
it  was  crimson  with  the  best  blood  of  the  republic, 
or  even  when  the  slaveholder  stood  guard  every 
inch  of  its  way  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  is  the  very 
problem  we  are  now  to  consider.  The  key  that 
opens  that  problem  will  unlock  to  the  world  the 
fairest  half  of  this  republic,  and  free  the  halted 
feet  of  thousands  whose  eyes  are  already  kind- 
ling with  its  beauty.     Better  than  this,  it  will  open 
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the  hearts  of  brothers  for  thirty  years  estranged, 
and  clasp  in  lasting  comradeship  a  million  hands 
now  withheld  in  doubt.  Nothing,  sir,  but  this 
problem  and  the  suspicions  it  breeds  hinders  a 
clear  understanding  and  a  perfect  union.  Nothing 
else  stands  between  us,  and  such  love  as  bound 
Georgia  and  Massachusetts  at  Valley  Forge  and 
Yorktown,  chastened  by  the  sacrifices  at  Manassas 
and  Gettysburg,  and  illumed  with  the  coming  of 
better  work  and  a  nobler  destiny  than  was  ever 
wrought  with  the  sword  or  sought  at  the  cannon's 
mouth. 

If  this  does  not  invite  your  patient  hearing  to- 
night— hear  one  thing  more.  My  people,  your 
brothers  in  the  South — brothers  in  blood,  in  des- 
tiny, in  all  that  is  best  in  our  past  and  future — 
are  so  beset  with  this  problem  that  their  very  ex- 
istence depends  on  its  right  solution.  Nor  are 
they  wholly  to  blame  for  its  presence.  The  slave 
ships  of  the  republic  sailed  from  your  ports — the 
slaves  worked  in  our  fields.  You  will  not  defend 
the  traffic,  nor  I  the  institution.  But  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  in  its  wise  and  humane  administration, 
in  lifting  the  slave  to  heights  of  which  he  had  not 
dreamed  in  his  savage  home,  and  giving  him  a 
happiness  he  has  not  yet  found  in  freedom — our 
fathers  left  their  sons  a  saving  and  excellent  heri- 
tage. In  the  storm  of  war  this  institution  was 
lost.      I  thank  God  as  heartily  as  you    do   that 
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human  slavery  is  gone  forever  from  the  American 
soil.  But  the  freedman  remains.  With  him  a  prob- 
lem without  precedent  or  parallel.  Note  its  ap- 
paling  conditions.  Two  utterly  dissimilar  races 
on  the  same  soil — with  equal  political  and  civil 
rights — almost  equal  in  numbers,  but  terribly  un- 
equal in  intelligence  and  responsibility — each 
pledged  against  fusion — one  for  a  century  in  ser- 
vitude to  the  other,  and  freed  at  last  by  a  deso- 
lating war — the  experiment  sought  by  neither, 
but  approached  by  both  with  doubt — these  are 
the  conditions.  Under  these,  adverse  at  every 
point,  we  are  required  to  carry  these  two  races  in 
peace  and  honor  to  the  end. 

Never,  sir,  has  such  a  task  been  given  to  mortal 
stewardship.  Never  before  in  this  republic  has 
the  white  race  divided  on  the  rights  of  an  alien 
race.  The  red  man  was  cut  down  as  a  weed,  be- 
cause he  hindered  the  way  of  the  American  citizen. 
The  yellow  man  was  shut  out  of  this  republic,  be- 
cause he  is  an  alien  and  inferior.  The  red  man 
was  the  owner  of  the  land — the  yellow  man  highly 
civilized  and  assimilable — but  they  hindered  both 
sections  and  are  gone!  But  the  black  man,  affect- 
ing but  one  section,  is  clothed  with  every  privilege 
of  government  and  pinned  to  the  soil,  and  my 
people  commanded  to  make  good  at  any  hazard, 
and  at  any  cost,  his  full  and  equal  heirship  of 
American  privilege  and  prosperity.     It  matters 
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not  that  every  other  race  has  been  routed  or  ex- 
cluded, without  rhyme  or  reason.  It  matters  not 
that  wherever  the  whites  and  blacks  have  touched, 
in  any  era  or  in  any  clime,  there  has  been  irrecon- 
cilable violence.  It  matters  not  that  no  two  races, 
however  similar,  have  lived  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
on  the  same  soil,  w;th  equal  rights,  in  peace !  In 
spite  of  these  things  we  are  commanded  to  make 
good  this  change  of  American  policy  which  has 
not,  perhaps,  changed  American  prejudice — to 
make  certain  here  what  has  elsewhere  been  im- 
possible between  whites  and  blacks — and  to  re- 
verse, under  the  very  worst  conditions,  the 
universal  verdict  of  racial  history. 

And  driven,  sir,  to  this  superhuman  task  with 
an  impatience  that  brooks  no  delay — a  rigor  that 
accepts  no  excuse — and  a  suspicion  that  discour- 
ages frankness  and  sincerity,  we  do  not  shrink 
from  this  trial.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  our  in- 
dustrial fabric  that  we  cannot  disentangle  it  if  we 
would — so  bound  up  in  our  honorable  obligation 
to  the  world,  that  we  would  not  if  we  could.  Can 
we  solve  it  ?  The  God  who  gave  it  into  our 
hands,  He  alone  can  know.  But  this  the  weakest 
and  the  wisest  of  us  do  know ;  we  cannot  solve 
it  with  less  than  your  tolerant  and  patient  sym- 
pathy— with  less  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
blood  that  runs  in  your  veins  is  our  blood— -and 
that  when  we  have  done  our  best,  whether  the 
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issue  be  lost  or  won,  we  shall  feel  your  strong 
arms  about  us  and  hear  the  beating  of  your  ap- 
proving hearts. 

The  resolute,  clear-headed,  broad-minded  men 
of  the  South,  the  men  whose  genius  made  glorious 
every  page  of  the  first  seventy  years  of  American 
history,  whose  courage  and  fortitude  you  tested 
in  five  years  of  the  fiercest  war,  whose  energy 
has  made  bricks  without  straw  and  spread  splen- 
dor amid  the  ashes  of  their  war-wasted  homes ; 
these  men  wear  this  problem  in  their  hearts  and 
their  brains,  by  day  and  by  night.  They  realize, 
as  you  cannot,  what  this  problem  means ;  what 
they  owe  to  this  kindly  and  dependent  race ;  the 
measure  of  their  debt  to  the  world  in  whose 
despite  they  defended  and  maintained  slavery. 
And  though  their  feet  are  hindered  in  its  under- 
growth,  and  their  march  encumbered  with  its 
burdens,  they  have  lost  neither  the  patience  from 
which  comes  clearness,  nor  the  faith  from  which 
comes  courage.  Nor,  sir,  when  in  passionate  mo- 
ments is  disclosed  to  them  that  vague  and  awful 
shadow,  with  its  lurid  abysses  and  its  crimson 
stains,  into  which  I  pray  God  they  may  never  go, 
are  they  struck  with  more  of  apprehension  than 
is  needed  to  complete  their  consecration  ! 

Such  is  the  temper  of  my  people.  But  what 
of  the  problem  itself?  Mr.  President,  we  need 
not  go  one  step  further  unless  you  concede  right 
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here  that  the  people  I  speak  for  are  as  honest,  as 
sensible  and  as  just  as  your  people,  seeking  as  ear- 
nestly as  you  would  in  their  place,  to  rightly  solve 
the  problem  that  touches  them  at  every  vital  point. 
If  you  insist  that  they  are  ruffians,  blindly  striving 
with  bludgeon  and  shotgun  to  plunder  and  op- 
press a  race,  then  I  shall  sacrifice  my  self-respect 
and  tax  your  patience  in  vain.  But  admit  that 
they  are  men  of  common  sense  and  common  hon- 
esty, wisely  modifying  an  environment  they  cannot 
wholly  disregard,  guiding  and  controlling  as  best 
they  can  the  vicious  and  irresponsible  of  either 
race,  compensating  error  with  frankness,  and  re- 
trieving in  patience  what  they  lose  in  passion, 
and  conscious  all  the  time  that  wrong  means  ruin, 
admit  this,  and  we  may  reach  an  understanding  to- 
night. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  late 
message  to  Congress,  discussing  the  plea  that  the 
South  should  be  left  to  solve  this  problem,  asks: 
"Are  they  at  work  upon  it?  What  solution  do 
they  offer?  When  will  the  black  man  cast  a  free 
ballot?  When  will  he  have  the  civil  rights  that 
are  his  ?"  I  shall  not  here  protest  against  the 
partisanry  that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  in 
time  of  peace,  has  stamped  with  the  great  seal  of 
our  government  a  stigma  upon  the  people  of  a 
great  and  loyal  section,  though  I  gratefully  re- 
member that  the  great  dead  soldier  who  held  the 
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helm  of  state  for  the  eight  stormiest  years  of  re- 
construction never  found  need  for  such  a  step  ; 
and  though  there  is  no  personal  sacrifice  I  would 
not  make  to  remove,  this  cruel  and  unjust  impu- 
tation on  my  people  from  the  archives  of  my 
country !  But,  sir,  backed  by  a  record  on  every 
page  of  which  is  progress,  I  venture  to  make 
earnest  and  respectful  answer  to  the  questions 
that  are  asked.  I  bespeak  your  patience,  while 
with  rigorous  plainness  of  speech,  seeking  your 
judgment  rather  than  your  applause,  I  proceed 
step  by  step.  We  give  to  the  world  this  year  a 
crop  of  7,500,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  $450,000,- 
000,  and  its  cash  equivalent  in  grain,  grasses  and 
fruit.  This  enormous  crop  could  not  have  come 
from  the  hands  of  sullen  and  discontented  labor. 
It  comes  from  peaceful  fields,  in  which  laughter 
and  gossip  rise  above  the  hum  of  industry,  and 
contentment  runs  with  the  singing  plow. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  ignorant  labor  is  defrauded 
of  its  just  hire.  I  present  the  tax-books  of  Geor- 
gia, which  show  that  the  negro,  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  slave,  has  in  Georgia  alone  $10,000,000  of 
assessed  property,worth  twice  that  much.  Does  not 
that  record  honor  him  and  vindicate  his  neighbors  ? 
What  people,  penniless,  illiterate,  has  done  so 
well  ?  For  every  Afro-American  agitator,  stir- 
ring the  strife  in  which  alone  he  prospers,  I  can 
show  you  a  thousand  negroes,  happy  in  their  cabin 
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homes,  tilling  their  own  land  by  day,  and  at  night 
taking  from  the  lips  of  their  children  the  helpful 
message  their  State  sends  them  from  the  school- 
house  door.  And  the  schoolhouse  itself  bears  tes- 
timony, in  Georgia  we  added  last  year  $250,000 
to  the  school  fund,  making  a  total  of  more  than 
$  1, 000,000;  and  this  in  the  face  of  prejudice  not 
yet  conquered,  of  the  fact  that  the  whites  are 
assessed  for  $368,000,000,  the  blacks  for  $10,000,- 
000,  and  yet  49  per  cent,  of  the  beneficiaries  are 
black  children  ;  and  in  the  doubt  of  many  wise 
men  if  education  helps,  or  can  help,  our  problem. 
Charleston,  with  her  taxable  values  cut  half  in 
two  since  i860,  pays  more  in  proportion  for  public 
schools  than  Boston.  Although  it  is  easier  to  give 
much  out  of  much  than  little  out  of  little,  the 
South  with  one-seventh  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  country,  with  relatively  larger  debt,  having 
received  only  one-twelfth  as  much  of  public  land, 
and  havingr  back  of  its  tax-books  none  of  the  half 
billion  of  bonds  that  enrich  the  North,  and  though 
it  pays  annually  $26,000,000  to  your  section  as 
pensions,  yet  gives  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  public 
school  fund.  The  South,  since  1865,  has  spent 
$122,000,000  in  education,  and  this  year  is  pledged 
to  $37,000,000  for  State  and  city  schools,  although 
the  blacks,  paying  one-thirtieth  of  the  taxes,  get 

nearly  one-half  of  the  fund. 
17 
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Go  into  our  fields  and  see  whites  and  blacks 
working  side  by  side.  On  our  buildings  in  the 
same  squad.  In  our  shops  at  the  same  forge. 
Often  the  blacks  crowd  the  whites  from  work,  or 
lower  wages  by  the  greater  need  or  simpler 
habits,  and  yet  are  permitted  because  we  want 
to  bar  them  from  no  avenue  in  which  their  feet 
are  fitted  to  tread.  They  could  not  there  be 
elected  orators  of  the  white  universities,  as  they 
have  been  here,  but  they  do  enter  there  a  hundred 
useful  trades  that  are  closed  against  them  here. 
We  hold  it  better  and  wiser  to  tend  the  weeds  in 
the  garden  than  to  water  the  exotic  in  the  win- 
dow. In  the  South  there  are  negro  lawyers, 
teachers,  editors,  dentists,  doctors,  preachers, 
multiplying  with  the  increasing  ability  of  their 
race  to  support  them.  In  villages  and  towns 
they  have  their  military  companies  equipped  from 
the  armories  of  the  State,  their  churches  and 
societies,  built  and  supported  largely  by  their 
neighbors.  What  is  the  testimony  of  the  courts? 
In  penal  legislation  we  have  steadily  reduced 
felonies  to  misdemeanors,  and  have  led  the  world 
in  mitigating  punishment  for  crime,  that  we 
might  save,  as  far  as  possible,  this  dependent 
race  from  its  own  weakness.  In  our  penitentiary 
record  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  prosecutors  are 
negroes,  and  in  every  court  the  negro  criminal 
strikes  the  colored  juror,  that  white  men  may 
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judge  his  case.  In  the  North  one  negro  in  ever) 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  in  jail — in  the 
South  only  one  in  four  hundred  and  forty-six. 
In  the  North  the  percentage  of  negro  prisoners 
is  six  times  as  great  as  native  whites — in  the 
South  only  four  times  as  great.  If  prejudice 
wrongs  him  in  Southern  courts,  the  record  shows 
it  to  be  deeper  in  Northern  courts. 

I  assert  here,  and  a  bar  as  intelligent  and  up- 
right as  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  will  solemnly 
indorse  my  assertion,  that  in  the  Southern  courts, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  pleading  for  life,  liberty 
or  property,  the  negro  has  distinct  advantage,  be- 
cause he  is  a  negro,  apt  to  be  overreached, 
oppressed — and  that  this  advantage  reaches  from 
the  juror  in  making  his  verdict  to  the  judge  in 
measuring  his  sentence.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
can  it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  we  are  terror- 
izing the  people  from  whose  willing  hands  come 
every  year  $1,000,000,000  of  farm  crops?  Or 
have  robbed  a  people,  who  twenty-five  years 
from  unrewarded  slavery  have  amassed  in  one 
State  $20,000,000  of  property?  Or  that  we  in- 
tend to  oppress  the  people  we  are  arming  every 
day?  Or  deceive  them  when  we  are  educating 
them  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  ability?  Or  out- 
law them  when  we  work  side  by  side  with  them? 
Or  re-enslave  them  under  legal  forms  when  for 
their  benefit  we  have  even  imprudently  narrowed 
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the  limit  of  felonies  and  mitigated  the  severity  of 
law  ?  My  fellow-countryman,  as  you  yourself  may 
sometimes  have  to  appeal  to  the  bar  of  human 
judgment  or  justice  and  for  right,  give  to  my 
people  to-night  the  fair  and  unanswerable  con- 
clusion of  these  incontestible  facts. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  under  this  fair  seeming 
there  is  a  disorder  and  violence.  This  I  admit. 
And  there  will  be  until  there  is  one  ideal  commu- 
nity on  earth  after  which  we  may  pattern.  But 
how  widely  it  is  misjudged !  It  is  hard  to  measure 
with  exactness  whatever  touches  the  negro.  His 
helplessness,  his  isolation,  his  century  of  servi- 
tude, these  dispose  us  to  emphasize  and  magnify 
his  wrongs.  This  disposition,  inflamed  by  pre- 
judice and  partisanry,  has  led  to  injustice  and 
delusion.  Lawless  men  may  ravage  a  county  in 
Iowa  and  it  is  accepted  as  an  incident — in  the 
South  a  drunken  row  is  declared  to  be  the  fixed 
habit  of  the  community. 

Regulators  may  whip  vagabonds  in  Indiana  by 
platoons,  and  it  scarcely  arrests  attention — a 
chance  collision  in  the  South  among  relatively 
the  same  classes  is  gravely  accepted  as  evidence 
that  one  race  is  destroying  the  other.  We  might 
as  well  claim  that  the  Union  was  ungrateful  to  the 
colored  soldiers  who  followed  its  flag,  because  a 
Grand  Army  post  in  Connecticut  closed  its  doors 
to  a  negro  veteran,  as  for  you  to  give  racial  sig- 
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nificance  to  every  incident  in  the  South,  or  to  ac- 
cept exceptional  grounds  as  the  rule  of  our  society. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  becloud  American 
honor  with  the  parade  of  the  outrages  of  either 
section,  and  belie  American  character  by  declar- 
ing them  to  be  significant  and  representative.  I 
prefer  to  maintain  that  they  are  neither,  and  stand 
for  nothing  but  the  passion  and  the  sin  of  our 
poor  fallen  humanity.  If  society,  like  a  machine, 
were  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part,  I  should 
despair  of  both  sections.  But,  knowing  that  so- 
ciety, sentient  and  responsible  in  every  fibre,  can 
mend  and  repair  until  the  whole  has  the  strength 
of  the  best,  I  despair  of  neither.  The  gentlemen 
who  come  with  me  here,  knit  into  Georgia's  busy 
life  as  they  are,  never  saw,  I  dare  assert,  an  out- 
rage committed  on  a  negro  !  And  if  they  did,  not 
one  of  you  would  be  swifter  to  prevent  or  punish. 
It  is  through  them,  and  the  men  who  think  with 
them — making  nine-tenths  of  every  Southern  com- 
munity— that  these  two  races  have  been  carried 
thus  far  with  less  of  violence  than  would  have 
been  possible  anywhere  else  on  earth.  And  in 
their  fairness  and  courage  and  steadfastness — 
more  than  in  all  the  laws  that  can  be  passed  or  all 
the  bayonets  that  can  be  mustered — is  the  hope 
of  our  future. 

When  will  the  black  cast  a  free  ballot  ?    When 
ignorance  anywhere  is  not  dominated  by  the  will 
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of  the  intelligent.     When  the  laborer  anywhere 
casts  a  vote  unhindered  by  his  boss.     When  the 
vote  of  the  poor  anywhere  is  not  influenced  by  the 
power  of  the   rich.     When  the  strong  and  the 
steadfast  do  not  everywhere  control  the  suffrage 
of  the  weak    and    shiftless;  then,  and   not  until 
then,  will  the  ballot  of  the  negro  be  free.     The 
white  people  of  the  South  are  banded,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  in  prejudice  against  the  blacks,  not  in 
sectional  estrangement,  not  in  the  hope  of  polit- 
ical dominion,  but  in  a  deep  and  abiding  necessity. 
Here  is  this  vast,  ignorant  and  purchasable  vote, 
clannish,    credulous,    impulsive   and    passionate, 
tempting  every  art  of  the  demagogue,  but  insen- 
sible to  the  appeal  of  the  statesman.     Wrongly 
started  in,  that  it  was  led  into  alienation  from  its 
neighbor  and  taught  to  rely  on  the  protection  of 
an  outside  force,  it  cannot  be  merged  and  lost  in 
the  two  great  parties  through  logical  currents,  for 
it   lacks    political    conviction   and  even    that   in- 
formation on  which  conviction  must  be  based.    It 
must  remain  a  faction,  strong  enough  in   every 
community  to  control  on  the  slightest  division  of 
the  whites.     Under  that  division  it  becomes  the 
prey  of  the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  of  both 
parties.     Its  credulity  is  imposed  on,  its  patience 
inflamed,  its  cupidity  tempted,  its   impulses   mis- 
directed, and  even  its  superstition  made  to  play 
its  part  in  a  campaign  in  which  every  interest  of 
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society  is  jeopardized  and  every  approach  to  the 
ballot-box  debauched.  It  is  against  such  cam- 
paigns  as  this,  the  folly  and  the  bitterness  and  the 
danger  of  which  every  Southern  community  has 
drunk  deeply,  that  the  white  people  of  the  South 
are  banded  together.  Just  as  you  in  Massachu- 
setts would  be  banded  if  300,000  black  men,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  able  to  read  his  ballot,  banded 
in  race  instinct,  holding  against  you  the  memory 
of  a  century  of  slavery  taught  by  your  late  con- 
querors to  distrust  and  oppose  you,  had  already 
travested  legislation  from  your  State  house,  and 
in  every  species  of  folly  or  villainy  had  wasted 
your  substance  and  exhausted  your  credit. 

But  admitting-  the  right  of  the  whites  to  unite 
against  this  tremendous  menace,  we  are  challenged 
with  the  smallness  of  our  vote.  This  has  long  been 
flippantly  charged  to  be  evidence,  and  has  now 
been  solemnly  and  officially  declared  to  be  proof 
of  political  turpitude  and  baseness  on  our  part. 
Let  us  see.  Virginia,  a  State  now  under  fierce 
assault  for  this  alleged  crime,  cast,  in  1888,  75  per 
cent,  of  her  vote.  Massachusetts,  the  State  in 
which  I  speak,  60  per  cent,  of  her  vote.  Was  it 
suppression  in  Virginia  and  natural  causes  in 
Massachusetts  ?  Last  month  Virginia  cast  69  per 
cent,  of  her  vote,  and  Massachusetts,  fighting  in 
every  district,  cast  only  49  per  cent,  of  hers.  If 
Virginia  is  condemned  because  31  percent,  of  her 
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vote  was  silent,  how  shall  this  State  escape  in 
which  51  per  cent,  was  dumb?  Let  us  enlarge 
this  comparison.  The  sixteen  Southern  States 
in  1888  cast  67  per  cent,  of  their  total  vote,  the 
six  New  England  States  but  63  per  cent,  of  theirs. 
By  what  fair  rule  shall  the  stigma  be  put  upon  one 
section  while  the  other  escapes  ?  A  Congressional 
election  in  New  York  last  week,  with  the  polling 
place  in  touch  of  every  voter,  brought  out  only 
6,000  votes  of  28,000,  and  the  lack  of  opposition 
is  assigned  as  the  natural  cause.  In  a  district  in 
my  State,  in  which  an  opposition  speech  has  not 
been  heard  in  ten  years,  and  the  polling  places 
are  miles  apart — under  the  unfair  reasoning  of 
which  my  section  has  been  a  constant  victim — 
the  small  vote  is  charged  to  be  proof  of  forcible 
suppression.  In  Virginia  an  average  majority  of 
10,000,  under  hopeless  division  of  the  minority, 
was  raised  to  40,000;  in  Iowa,  in  the  same  elec- 
tion, a  majority  of  32,000  was  wiped  out,  and  an 
opposition  majority  of  8,000  was  established.  The 
change  of  42,000  votes  in  Iowa  is  accepted  as 
political  revolution  ;  in  Virginia  an  increase  of 
32,000  on  a  safe  majority  is  declared  to  be  proof 
of  political  fraud.  I  charge  these  facts  and  figures 
home,  sir,  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
American  people,  who  will  not  assuredly  see  one 
section  condemned  for  what  another  section  is 
excused ! 
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If  I  can  drive  them  through  the  prejudice  of 
the  partisan,  and  have  them  read  and  pondered  at 
the  fireside  of  the  citizen,  I  will  rest  on  the  judg- 
ment there  formed  and  the  verdict  there  rendered  ! 

It  is  deplorable,  sir,  that  in  both  sections  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  vote  is  not  regularly  cast,  but 
more  inexplicable  that  this  should  be  so  in  New 
England  than  in  the  South.  What  invites  the 
negro  to  the  ballot-box  ?  He  knows  that,  of  all 
men,  it  has  promised  him  most  and  yielded  him 
least.  His  first  appeal  to  suffrage  was  the  promise 
of  "  forty  acres  and  a  mule."  His  second,  the 
threat  that  Democratic  success  meant  his  re-en- 
slavement. Both  have  been  proved  false  in  his 
experience.  He  looked  for  a  home,  and  he  got 
the  freedman's  bank.  He  fought  under  the  prom- 
ise of  the  loaf,  and  in  victory  was  denied  the 
crumbs.  Discouraged  and  deceived,  he  has  real- 
ized  at  last  that  his  best  friends  are  his  neighbors 
with  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  whose  prosperity 
is  bound  up  in  his ;  and  that  he  has  gained  noth- 
ing in  politics  to  compensate  the  loss  of  their 
confidence  and  sympathy  that  is  at  last  his  best 
and  his  enduring  hope.  And  so,  without  leaders 
or  organization — and  lacking-  the  resolute  heroism 
of  my  party  friends  in  Vermont  that  makes  their 
hopeless  march  over  the  hills  a  high  and  inspiring 
pilgrimage — he  shrewdly  measures  the  occasional 
agitator,  balances  his  little  account  with  politics, 
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touches  up  his  mule  and  jogs  down  die  furrow, 
letting  the  mad  world  wag  as  it  will ! 

The  negro  vote  can  never  control  in  the  South, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  partisans  at  the  North 
would  understand  this.  I  have  seen  the  white 
people  of  a  State  set  about  by  black  hosts  until 
their  fate  seemed  sealed.  But,  sir,  some  brave 
man,  banding  them  together,  would  rise,  as  Elisha 
rose  in  beleaguered  Samaria,  and,  touching  their 
eyes  with  faith,  bid  them  look  abroad  to  see  the 
very  air  "  filled  with  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof."  If  there  is  any  human  force 
that  cannot  be  withstood,  it  is  the  power  of  the 
banded  intelligence  and  responsibility  of  a  free 
community.  Against  it,  numbers  and  corruption 
cannot  prevail.  It  cannot  be  forbidden  in  the  law 
or  divorced  in  force.  It  is  the  inalienable  riorht  of 
every  free  community — the  just  and  righteous 
safeguard  against  an  ignorant  or  corrupt  suffrage. 
It  is  on  this,  sir,  that  we  rely  in  the  South.  Not 
the  cowardly  menace  of  mask  or  shotgun  ;  but 
the  peaceful  majesty  of  intelligence  and  responsi- 
bility, massed  and  unified  for  the  protection  of  its 
homes  and  the  preservation  of  its  liberty.  That, 
sir,  is  our  reliance  and  our  hope,  and  against  it  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth  shall  not  prevail.  It  was 
just  as  certain  that  Virginia  would  come  back  to 
the  unchallenged  control  of  her  white  race — that 
before  the  moral  and  material  power  of  her  people 
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once  more  unified,  opposition  would  crumble  until 
its  last  desperate  leader  was  left  alone  vainly 
striving  to  rally  his  disordered  hosts — as  that 
night  should  fade  in  the  kindling  glory  of  the  sun. 
You  may  pass  force  bills,  but  they  will  not  avail. 
You  may  surrender  your  own  liberties  to  Federal 
Election  Law,  you  may  submit,  in  fear  of  a  neces- 
sity that  does  not  exist,  that  the  very  form  of  this 
government  may  be  changed — this  old  State 
which  holds  in  its  charter  the  boast  that  "  it  is  a 
free  and  independent  commonwealth  " — it  may 
deliver  its  election  machinery  into  the  hands  of 
the  government  it  helped  to  create — but  never, 
sir,  will  a  single  State  of  this  Union,  North  or 
South,  be  delivered  again  to  the  control  of  an  ig- 
norant and  inferior  race. 

We  wrested  our  State  government  from  negro 
supremacy  when  the  federal  drumbeat  rolled 
closer  to  the  ballot-box  and  federal  bayonets 
hedged  it  deeper  about  than  will  ever  again  be 
permitted  in  this  free  government.  But,  sir, 
though  the  cannon  of  this  republic  thundered  in 
every  voting  district  of  the  South,  we  still  should 
find  in  the  mercy  of  God  the  means  and  the 
courage  to  prevent  its  re-establishment! 

I  regret,  sir,  that  my  section,  hindered  with  this 
problem,  stands  in  seeming  estrangement  to  the 
North.  If,  sir,  any  man  will  point  out  to  me  a 
path  down  which  the  white  people  of  the  South, 
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divided,  may  walk  in  peace  and  honor,  I  will  take 
that  path  though  I  took  it  alone — for  at  the  end, 
and  nowhere  else,  I  fear,  is  to  be  found  the  full 
prosperity  of  my  section  and  the  full  restoration 
of  this  Union.     But,   sir,  if   the    negro   had   not 
been  enfranchised,  the  South  would   have   been 
divided  and   the   Republic  united.     His   enfran- 
chisement— against  which  I   enter  no   protest — 
holds  the  South  united  and  compact.    What  solu- 
tion  then  can  we  offer  for  the  problem?     Time 
alone  can  disclose  it  to  us.     We  simply  report 
progress  and  ask  your  patience.     If  the  problem 
be   solved   at   all— arid  I  firmly  believe  it  will, 
though    nowhere    else   has  it    been — it   will    be 
solved    by   the    people    most   deeply   bound   in 
interest,  most  deeply  pledged  in  honor  to  its  so- 
lution.    I  had  rather  see  my  people  render  back 
this   question    rightly  solved   than    to   see  them 
gather  all  the  spoils  over  which  faction  has  con- 
tended   since     Cataline    conspired    and    Caesar 
fought.      Meantime   we    treat   the    negro   fairly, 
measuring  to  him  justice  in  the  fulness  the  strong 
should  give  to  the  weak,  and  leading  him  in  the 
steadfast   ways    of   citizenship    that  he    may  no 
longer  be  the  prey  of  the  unscrupulous  and  the 
sport  of  the  thoughtless.     We  open  to  him  every 
pursuit  in  which  he  can  prosper,  and  seek   to 
broaden  his  training  and  capacity.     We  seek  to 
hold  his  confidence  and  friendship,  and  to  pin  him 
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to  the  soil  with  ownership,  that  he  may  catch  in 
the  fire  of  his  own  hearthstone  that  sense  of  respon- 
sibility the  shiftless  can  never  know.  And  we 
gather  him  into  that  alliance  of  intelligence  and 
responsibility  that,  though  it  now  runs  close  to 
racial  lines,  welcomes  the  responsible  and  intelli- 
gent of  any  race.  By  this  course,  confirmed  in 
our  judgment  and  justified  in  the  progress  already 
made,  we  hope  to  progress  slowly  but  surely  to 
the  end. 

The  love  we  feel  for  that  race  you  cannot 
measure  nor  comprehend.  As  I  attest  it  here, 
the  spirit  of  my  old  black  mammy  from  her  home 
up  there  looks  down  to  bless,  and  through  the 
tumult  of  this  night  steals  the  sweet  music  of  her 
croonings  as  thirty  years  ago  she  held  me  in  her 
black  arms  and  led  me  smiling  into  sleep.  This 
scene  vanishes  as  I  speak,  and  I  catch  a  vision  of 
an  old  Southern  home,  with  its  lofty  pillars  and 
its  white  pigeons  fluttering  down  through  the 
golden  air.  I  see  women  with  stained  and  anx- 
ious faces,  and  children  alert  yet  helpless.  I  see 
night  come  down  with  its  dangers  and  its  appre- 
hensions, and  in  a  big  homely  room  I  feel  on  my 
tired  head  the  touch  of  loving  hands — now  worn 
and  wrinkled,  but  fairer  to  me  yet  than  the  hands 
of  mortal  woman,  and  stronger  yet  to  lead  me 
than  the  hands  of  mortal  man — as  they  lay  a 
mother's  blessing  there  while  at  her  knees — the 
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truest  altar  I  yet  have  found — I  thank  God  that 
she  is  safe  in  her  sanctuary,  because  her  slaves, 
sentinel  in  the  silent  cabin  or  guard  at  her  cham- 
ber door,  puts  a  black  man's  loyalty  between  her 
and  danger. 

I  catch  another  vision.  The  crisis  of  battle — 
a  soldier  struck,  staggering,  fallen.  I  see  a  slave, 
scuffling  through  the  smoke,  winding"  his  black 
arms  about  the  fallen  form,  reckless  of  the  hurt- 
ling death,  bending  his  trusty  face  to  catch  the 
words  that  tremble  on  the  stricken  lips,  so  wrest- 
ling meantime  with  agony  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  life  in  his  master's  stead.  I  see  him  by  the 
weary  bedside,  ministering  with  uncomplaining 
patience,  praying  with  all  his  humble  heart  that 
God  will  lift  his  master  up,  until  death  comes  in 
mercy  and  in  honor  to  still  the  soldier's  agony 
and  seal  the  soldier's  life.  I  see  him  by  the  open 
grave,  mute,  motionless,  uncovered,  suffering  for 
the  death  of  him  who  in  life  fought  against  his 
freedom.  I  see  him  when  the  mound  is  heaped 
and  the  great  drama  of  his  life  is  closed,  turn  away 
and  with  downcast  eyes  and  uncertain  step  start 
out  into  new  and  strange  fields,  faltering,  strug- 
gling, but  moving  on,  until  his  shambling;  figure  is 
lost  in  the  light  of  this  better  and  brighter  day. 
And  from  the  grave  comes  a  voice,  saying,  "Fol- 
low him  !  Put  your  arms  about  him  in  his  need, 
even  as  he  put  his  about  me.   Be  his  friend,  as  he 
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was  mine."  And  out  into  this  new  world — 
strange  to  me  as  to  him,  dazzling,  bewildering 
both — I  follow !  And  may  God  forget  my  people 
— when  they  forget  these  ! 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  them — 
whether  they  plod  along  in  the  servitude  from 
which  they  have  never  been  lifted  since  the  Cy- 
renian  was  laid  hold  upon  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  made  to  bear  the  cross  of  the  fainting  Christ 
— whether  they  find  homes  again  in  Africa,  and 
thus  hasten  the  prophecy  of  the  Psalmist  who 
said,  "  And  suddenly  Ethiopia  shall  hold  out  her 
hands  unto  God  " — whether  forever  dislocated 
and  separated,  they  remain  a  weak  people,  beset 
by  stronger,  and  exist,  as  the  Turk,  who  lives  in 
the  jealousy  rather  than  in  the  conscience  of 
Europe— or  whether,  in  this  miraculous  Republic, 
they  break  through  the  caste  of  twenty  centuries 
and,  belying  universal  history,  reach  the  full  stature 
of  citizenship,  and  in  peace  maintain  it — we  shall 
give  them  uttermost  justice  and  abiding  friendship. 
And  whatever  we  do,  into  whatever  seeming  es- 
trangement we  may  be  driven,  nothing  shall  dis- 
turb the  love  we  bear  this  Republic,  or  mitigate 
our  consecration  to  its  service.  I  stand  here,  Mr. 
President,  to  profess  no  new  loyalty.  When 
General  Lee,  whose  heart  was  the  temple  of  our 
hopes  and  whose  arm  was  clothed  with  our  strength, 
renewed  his  allegiance  to  this  government  at  Ap- 
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pomattox,  he  spoke  from  a  heart  too  great  to  be 
ialse,  and  he  spoke  for  every  honest  man  from 
Maryland  to  Texas.  From  that  day  to  this,  Ham- 
ilcar  has  nowhere  in  the  South  sworn  young 
Hannibal  to  hatred  and  vengeance — but  every- 
where to  loyalty  and  to  love.  Witness  the  veteran 
standing  at  the  base  of  a  Confederate  monument 
above  the  graves  of  his  comrades,  his  empty 
sleeve  tossing  in  the  April  wind,  adjuring  the 
young  men  about  him  to  serve  as  honest  and 
loyal  citizens  the  government  against  which  their 
fathers  fought.  This  message,  delivered  from 
that  sacred  presence,  has  gone  home  to  the  hearts 
of  my  fellows  !  And,  sir,  I  declare  here,  if  physi- 
cal courage  be  always  equal  to  human  aspiration, 
that  they  would  die,  sir,  if  need  be,  to  restore  this 
Republic  their  fathers  fought  to  dissolve ! 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  this  problem  as  we  see 
it ;  such  is  the  temper  in  which  we  approach  it ; 
such  the  progress  made.  What  do  we  ask  of 
you  ?  First,  patience  ;  out  of  this  alone  can  come 
perfect  work.  Second,  confidence  ;  in  this  alone 
can  you  judge  fairly.  Third,  sympathy ;  in  this 
you  can  help  us  best.  Fourth,  give  us  your  sons 
as  hostages.  When  you  plant  your  capital  in 
millions,  send  your  sons  that  they  may  help  know 
how  true  are  our  hearts  and  may  help  to  swell 
the  Anglo-Saxon  current  until  it  can  carry  without 
danger  this  black  infusion.     Fifth,  loyalty  to  the 
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Republic — for  there  is  sectionalism  in  loyalty  as 
in  estrangement.  This  hour  little  needs  the  loy- 
alty that  is  loyal  to  one  section  and  yet  holds  the 
other  in  enduring  suspicion  and  estrangement. 
Give  us  the  broad  and  perfect  loyalty  that  loves 
and  trusts  Georgia  alike  with  Massachusetts — 
that  knows  no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West; 
but  endears  with  equal  and  patriotic  love  every 
foot  of  our  soil,  every  State  of  our  Union. 

A  mighty  duty,  sir,  and  a  mighty  inspiration 
impels  every  one  of  us  to-night  to  lose  in  patriotic 
consecration  whatever  estranges,  whatever  divides. 
We,  sir,  are  Americans — and  we  fight  for  human 
liberty.  The  uplifting  force  of  the  American  idea  is 
under  every  throne  on  earth.  France,  Brazil — these 
are  our  victories.  To  redeem  the  earth  from 
kingcraft  and  oppression — this  is  our  mission. 
And  we  shall  not  fail.  God  has  sown  in  our  soil 
the  seed  of  His  millennial  harvest,  and  He  will  not 
lay  the  sickle  to  the  ripening  crop  until  His  full 
and  perfect  day  has  come.  Our  history,  sir,  has 
been  a  constant  and  expanding  miracle  from  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  Jamestown  all  the  way — aye, 
even  from  the  hour  when,  from  the  voiceless  and 
trackless  ocean,  a  new  world  rose  to  the  sight  of 
the  inspired  sailor.  As  we  approach  the  fourth 
centennial  of  that  stupendous  day — when  the  old 
world  will  come  to  marvel  and  to  learn,  amid  our 
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gathered  treasures — let  us  resolve  to  crown  the 
miracles  of  our  past  with  the  spectacle  of  a  Re- 
public compact,  united,  indissoluble  in  the  bonds 
of  love — loving  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf — tne 
wounds  of  war  healed  in  every  heart  as  on  every 
hill — serene  and  resplendent  at  the  summit  of 
human  achievement  and  earthly  glory — blazing 
out  the  path  and  making  clear  the  way  up  which 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  must  come  in  God's 
appointed  time ! 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BEFORE    THE    BAY    STATE    CLUB. 

THE  day  following  the  banquet  of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation Mr.  Grady  pronounced  an  oration  before 
the  Bay  State  Club,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and 
influential  organizations  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  society 
composed  entirely  of  Democrats,  and  its  members  are  among 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Boston.  Colonel  Taylor  pre- 
sented Mr.  Grady  to  the  club,  and  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Club:  I  am  very  happy  on 
your  behalf  to  extend  to  our  distinguished  guests 
from  the  South  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome.  I 
had  a  few  well-turned  phrases  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  speak  here,  but  the  hour  is  so  late  that 
every  rule  of  courtesy  should  lead  us  to  give  our 
guests  the  time.  But  I  want  to  say  this — and  I 
will  reserve  one  passage  from  my  speech — it  is 
that  whatever  prejudice  or  misunderstanding 
there  may  have  been  between  the  North  and 
South,  when  men  of  intelligence  and  eloquence, 
like  our  friend,  Mr.  Grady,  come  here,  with  peace 
and  good  will  inscribed  on  their  banners,  and  tell 
us  that  they  believe  in  one  flag  and  one  common 
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country,  and  no  North  or  South,  no  East  or 
West,  we  are  glad  to  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  and  to  show  by  our  acts,  as  well  as  by  our 
professions,  that  we  reciprocate  the  sentiment 
and  are  proud  and  glad  and  happy  to  tender  to 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

I  will  cut  short  my  remarks  and  present  the 
guests  to  you,  and  I  am  going  to  begin  with  Mr. 
Grady,  who  comes  to  us  in  a  sort  of  four-fold  ca- 
pacity. I  can  introduce  him  as  a  distinguished 
journalist,  a  leading  Democrat,  a  Southern  gen- 
tleman, but  above  all,  I  present  him  to  you  as  the 
silver-tongued  orator  of  the  South. 

Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Grady,  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Grady  was  welcomed  with  three  ringing  cheers.  He 
said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen-.  I  am  confident 
you  will  not  expect  a  speech  from  me  this  after- 
noon, especially  as  my  voice  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  I  can  hardly  talk.  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is 
not  a  lack  of  ability  to  talk,  because  I  am  a  talker 
by  inheritance.  My  father  was  an  Irishman,  my 
mother  was  a  woman  ;  both  talked.  I  came  by  it 
honestly. 

I  don't  know  how  I  could  take  up  any  discus- 
sion here  or  any  topic  apart  from  the  incidents  of 
the  past  two  days.    I  saw  this  morning  Plymouth 
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Rock.     I  was  pulled  up  on  top  of  it  and  was  told 
to  make  a  speech. 

It  reminded  me  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Judge 
Dooley,  of  Georgia,  who  was  a  very  provoking 
fellow,  and  was  always  getting  challenged  to 
duels,  and  never  fighting  them.  He  always  got 
out  of  it  by  being  smarter  than  the  other  fellow. 
One  day  he  went  out  to  fight  a  man  with  one  leg, 
and  he  insisted  on  bringing  along  a  bee  gum  and 
sticking  one  leg  into  it  so  that  he  would  have  no 
more  flesh  exposed  than  his  antagonist.  On  the 
occasion  I  am  thinking  of,  however,  he  went  out 
to  fight  with  a  man  who  had  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and 
the  fellow  stood  before  him  holding  the  pistol 
cocked  and  primed,  his  hand  shaking.  The  judge 
went  quietly  and  got  a  forked  stick  and  stuck  it 
up  in  front  of  him. 

"What's  that  for?"  said  the  man. 

"I  want  you  to  shoot  with  a  rest,  so  that  if  you 
hit  me  you  will  bore  only  one  hole.  If  you  shoot 
that  way  you  will  fill  me  full  of  holes  with  one 
shot." 

I  was  reminded  of  that  and  forced  to  tell  my 
friends  that  I  could  not  think  of  speaking  on  top 
of  Plymouth  Rock  without  a  rest. 

But  I  said  this,  and  I  want:  to  say  it  here  again, 
for  I  never  knew  how  true  it  was  till  I  had  heard 
myself  say  it  and  had  taken  the  evidence  of  my 
voice,  as  well  as  my  thoughts ;  that  there  is  no 
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spot  on  earth  that  I  had  rather  have  seen  than 
that.  I  have  a  boy  who  is  the  pride  and  the 
promise  of  my  life,  and  God  knows  I  desire  him  to 
be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  and  there  is  no 
spot  in  all  this  broad  republic  nor  in  all  this 
world  where  I  had  rather  have  him  stand  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  right  citizenship,  of  individual  lib- 
erty, of  fortitude  and  heroism  and  justice,  than  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood  this  morning,  reverent  and 
uncovered. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  political  speech, 
although  when  Mr.  Cleveland  expressed  some 
surprise  at  seeing  me  here,  I  said :  "  Why,  I  am  at 
home  now  ;  I  was  out  visiting  last  night."  I  was 
visiting  mighty  clever  folks,  but  still  I  was  visiting. 
Now  I  am  at  home. 

It  is  the  glory  and  the  promise  of  democracy, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  its  success  means  more  than 
partisanry  can  mean.  I  have  been  told  that  what 
I  said  helped  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State. 
Well,  the  chief  joy  that  I  feel  at  that,  and  that  you 
feel,  is  that,  beyond  that  and  above  it,  it  helped 
those  larger  interests  of  the  republic,  and  those 
essential  interests  of  humanity  that  for  seventy 
years  the  Democratic  party  has  stood  for,  being 
the  guarantor  and  the  defender. 

Now,  Mr.  Cleveland  last  night  made — I  trusc 
this  will  not  get  into  the  papers — one  of  the  best 
Democratic  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  and 
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yet  all  around  sat  Republicans  cheering  him  to 
the  echo.  It  was  just  simply  because  he  pitched 
his  speech  on  a  high  key,  and  because  he  said 
things  that  no  man,  no  matter  how  partisan  he 
was,  could  gainsay. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  we  do  not  care  much  for 
political  success  in  the  South — for  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  spoils  or  of  patronage.  We  wanted  to 
see  one  Democratic  administration  since  General 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  just  to  prove  to 
the  people  of  this  world  that  the  South  was  not 
the  wrong-headed  and  impulsive  and  passionate 
section  she  was  represented  to  be.  I  heard  last 
night  from  Mr.  Cleveland,  our  great  leader,  as  he 
sat  by  me,  that  he  held  to  be  the  miracle  of  modern 
history  the  conservatism  and  the  temperance  and 
the  quiet  with  which  the  South  accepted  his  elec- 
tion, and  the  few  office-seekers  in  comparison  that 
came  from  that  section  to  besiege  and  importune 
him. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  struggle  in  this 
country,  the  great  fight,  the  roar  and  din  of  which 
we  already  hear,  is  a  fight  against  the  consolida- 
tion of  power,  the  concentration  of  capital,  the 
diminution  of  local  sovereignty  and  the  dwarfing 
of  the  individual  citizen.  Boston  is  the  home  of 
the  one  section  of  a  nationalist  party  that  claims 
that  the  remedy  for  all  our  troubles,  the  way  in 
which   Dives,  who  sits  inside  the  gate,  shall  be 
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controlled,  and  the  poor  Lazarus  who  sits  outside 
shall  be  lifted  up,  is  for  the  government  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  citizen  and  take  charge  of  all 
his  affairs.  It  is  the  Democratic  doctrine  that  the 
citizen  is  the  master  and  that  the  best  guarantee 
of  this  government  is  not  garnered  powers  at  the 
capital,  but  diffused  intelligence  and  liberty  among 
the  people. 

My  friend,  General  Collins,  who,  by  the  way, 
captured  my  whole  State  and  absolutely  conjured 
the  ladies,  when  he  came  down  there  talked  about 
this  to  us,  and  he  gave  us  a  train  of  thought  that 
we  have  improved  to  advantage. 

It  is  the  pride,  I  believe,  of  the  South,  with  her 
simple  faith  and  her  homogeneous  people,  that 
we  elevate  there  the  citizen  above  the  party,  and 
the  citizen  above  everything.  We  teach  a  man 
that  his  best  guide  at  least  is  his  own  conscience, 
that  his  sovereignty  rests  beneath  his  hat,  that  his 
own  riorht  arm  and  his  own  stout  heart  are  his 
best  dependence;  that  he  should  rely  on  his  State 
for  nothing  that  he  can  do  for  himself,  and  on  his 
government  for  nothing  that  his  State  can  do  for 
him  ;  but  that  he  should  stand  upright  and  self- 
respecting,  dowering  his  family  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  loving  to  his  State,  loyal  to  his  republic, 
earnest  in  his  allegiance  wherever  it  rests,  but 
building  at  last  his  altars  above  his  own  hearth- 
stone, and  shrining  his  own    liberty  in  his  own 
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heart.  That  is  a  sentiment  that  I  would  not  have 
been  afraid  to  avow  last  night.  And  yet  it  is 
mighty  good  Democratic  doctrine,  too. 

I  went  to  Washington  the  other  day  and  I  stood 
on  the  capitol  hill,  and  my  heart  beat  quick  as  I 
looked  at  the  towering  marble  of  my  country's 
capitol,  and  a  mist  gathered  in  my  eyes  as  I 
thought  of  its  tremendous  significance,  of  the 
armies  and  the  treasury,  and  the  judges  and  the 
President,  and  the  Congress  and  the  courts,  and 
all  that  was  gathered  there ;  and  I  felt  that  the 
sun  in  all  its  course  could  not  look  down  on  a 
better  sight  than  that  majestic  home  of  a  republic 
that  had  taught  the  world  its  best  lessons  of  lib- 
erty. And  I  felt  that  if  honor  and  wisdom  and 
justice  abided  therein  the  world  would  at  last  owe 
that  crreat  house  in  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  my  country  is  lodged  its  final  uplifting  and  its 
regeneration. 

But  a  few  days  afterwards  I  went  to  visit  a 
friend  in  the  country,  a  modest  man,  with  a  quiet 
country  home.  It  was  just  a  simple,  unpreten- 
tious house,  set  about  with  great  trees  and  encir- 
cled in  meadow  and  field  rich  with  the  promise 
of  harvest ;  the  fragrance  of  the  pink  and  holly- 
hock in  the  front  yard  was  mingled  with  the  aroma 
of  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  and  the  resonant 
clucking  of  poultry  and  the  hum  of  bees.  Inside 
was  quiet,  cleanliness,  thrift  and  comfort. 
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Outside  there  stood  my  friend,  the  master — 
a  simple,  independent,  upright  man,  with  no 
mortgage  on  his  roof,  no  lien  on  his  growing 
crops — master  of  his  land  and  master  of  himself. 
There  was  his  old  father,  an  aged  and  trembling 
man,  but  happy  in  the  heart  and  home  of  his  son. 
And,  as  he  started  to  enter  his  home,  the  hand 
of  the  old  man  went  down  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder,  laying  there  the  unspeakable  blessings 
of  an  honored  and  honorable  father  and  ennobling 
it  with  the  knighthood  of  the  fifth  commandment. 
And  as  we  approached  the  door  the  mother  came, 
a  happy  smile  lighting  up  her  face,  while  with  the 
rich  music  of  her  heart  she  bade  her  husband  and 
her  son  welcome  to  their  home.  Beyond  was  the 
housewife,  busy  with  her  domestic  affairs,  the  lov- 
ing helpmate  of  her  husband.  Down  the  lane 
came  the  children  after  the  cows,  singing  sweetly, 
as  like  birds  they  sought  the  quiet  of  their  nest. 

So  the  night  came  down  on  that  house,  falling 
gently  as  the  wing  from  an  unseen  dove.  And 
the  old  man,  while  a  startled  bird  called  from  the 
forest  and  the  trees  thrilled  with  the  cricket's  cry, 
and  the  stars  were  falling  from  the  sky,  called 
the  family  around  him  and  took  the  Bible  from 
the  table  and  called  them  to  their  knees.  The 
little  baby  hid  in  the  folds  of  its  mother's  dress 
while  he  closed  the  record  of  that  day  by  calling 
down  God's  blessing  on  that  simple  home.    While 
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I  gazed  the  vision  of  the  marble  capitol  faded; 
forgotten  were  its  treasures  and  its  majesty,  and 
I  said :  "  Surely  here  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
lodge  at  last  the  strength  and  the  responsibility 
of  this  government,  the  hope  and  the  promise  of 
this  republic." 

My  friends,  that  is  the  Democracy  we  know  in 
the  South ;  that  is  the  Democratic  doctrine  we 
preach — a  doctrine,  sir,  that  is  written  above  our 
hearthstones.  We  aim  to  make  our  homes,  poor 
as  they  are,  self-respecting  and  independent.  We 
try  to  make  them  temples  of  refinement,  in  which 
our  daughters  may  learn  that  woman's  best  charm 
and  strength  are  her  gentleness  and  her  grace,  and 
temples  of  liberty  in  which  our  sons  may  learn 
that  no  power  can  justify  and  no  treasure  repay 
for  the  surrender  of  the  slightest  right  Gf  a  free 
individual  American  citizen. 

Now  you  do  not  know  how  we  love  you  Demo- 
crats. Had  we  better  print  that?  Yes,  we  do; 
of  course  we  do.  If  a  man  does  not  love  his 
home  folks,  whom  should  he  love?  We  know  how 
gallant  a  fight  you  have  made  here,  not  as  hard 
and  hopeless  as  our  friends  in  Vermont,  but  still 
an  uphill  fight.  You  have  been  doing  better, 
much  better. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  some  mighty  good 
Democrats  here.     There  is   one  of   the    fattest 
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and  best  in  the  world  sitting  right  over  there 
(pointing  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Howell). 

You  want  to  know  about  the  South.  My 
friends,  we  representative  men  will  tell  you  about 
it.  I  just  want  to  say  that  we  have  had  a  hard 
time  down  there. 

When  my  partner  came  out  of  the  war  he 
didn't  have  any  breeches.  That  is  an  actual 
truth.  Well,  his  wife,  one  of  the  best  women 
that  ever  lived,  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  took 
her  old  woollen  dress  that  she  had  worn  all  dur- 
ing the  war — and  it  has  been  a  garment  of  sor- 
row  and  of  consecration  and  of  heroism — and 
cut  it  up  and  made  a  good  pair  of  breeches.  He 
started  with  that  pair  of  breeches  and  with  five 
dollars  in  gold  as  his  capital,  and  he  scraped  up 
boards  from  amid  the  ashes  of  his  home  and 
built  him  a  shanty  of  which  love  made  a  home 
and  which  courtesy  made  hospitable.  And  now 
I  believe  he  has  with  him  three  pairs  of  breeches 
and  several  pairs  at  home.  We  have  prospered 
down  there. 

I  attended  a  funeral  once  in  Pickens  county,  in 
my  State.  A  funeral  is  not  usually  a  cheerful  ob- 
ject to  me  unless  I  could  select  the  subject.  I 
think  I  could,  perhaps,  without  going  a  hundred 
miles  from  here,  find  the  material  for  one  or  two 
cheerful  funerals.  Still,  this  funeral  was  pecu- 
liarly sad.      It  was   a  poor  "  one-gallus  "  fellow, 
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whose  breeches  struck  him  under  the  armpits  and 
hit  him  at  the  other  end  about  the  knee — he 
didn't  believe  in  decollete  clothes.  -They  buried 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  marble  quarry ;  they  cut 
through  solid  marble  to  make  his  grave,  and  yet 
a  little  tombstone  they  put  above  him  was  from 
Vermont.  They  buried  him  in  the  heart  of  a 
pine  forest,  and  yet  the  pine  coffin  was  imported 
from  Cincinnati.  They  buried  him  within  touch 
of  an  iron  mine,  and  yet  the  nails  in  his  coffin  and 
the  iron  in  the  shovel  that  dug  his  grave  were  im- 
ported  from  Pittsburgh.  They  buried  him  by  the 
side  of  the  best  sheep-grazing  country  on  the 
earth,  and  yet  the  wool  in  the  coffin  bands  and 
the  coffin  bands  themselves  were  brought  from 
the  North.  The  South  didn't  furnish  a  thing  on 
earth  for  that  funeral  but  the  corpse  and  the  hole 
in  the  ground.  There  they  put  him  away  and 
the  clods  rattled  down  on  his  coffin,  and  they 
buried  him  in  a  New  York  coat,  and  a  Boston 
pair  of  shoes,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  from  Chi- 
cago, and  a  shirt  from  Cincinnati,  leaving  him 
nothing  to  carry  into  the  next  world  with  him  to 
remind  him  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  and 
for  which  he  fought  for  four  years  but  the  chill 
of  blood  in  his  veins  and  the  marrow  in  his 
bones. 

Now  we  have  improved  on  that.     We  have 
got  the  biggest  marbie-cutting  establishment  on 
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earth  within  a  hundred  yards  of  that  grave.  We 
have  got  a  half  dozen  woollen  mills  right  around 
it,  and  iron  mines,  and  iron  furnaces,  and  iron 
factories.  We  are  coming  to  meet  you.  We  are 
going  to  take  a  noble  revenge,  as  my  friend,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  said  last  night,  by  invading  every  inch 
of  your  territory  with  iron  as  you  invaded  ours 
twenty-nine  years  ago. 

A  voice — I  want  to  know  if  the  tariff  built  up 
these  industries  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Grady- — The  tariff?  Well,  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,  I  think  it  helped  some ;  but  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  we  are  Demo- 
crats, straight  through  from  the  soles  of  our  feet 
to  the  top  of  our  heads,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  will 
not  have,  if  he  runs  again,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  ought  to  do,  a  stronger  following. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  the  recep- 
tion we  have  had  here.  It  has  been  a  constant 
revelation  of  hospitality  and  kindness  and 
brotherhood  from  the  whole  people  of  this  city  to 
myself  and  my  friends.  It  has  touched  us  beyond 
measure. 

I  was  struck  with  one  thing  last  night.  Every 
speaker  that  rose  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
future  and  lasting  glory  of  this  Republic.  There 
maybe  men,  and  there  are,  who  insist  on  getting 
up  fratricidal  strife,  and  who  infamously  fan  the 
embers  of  war  that  they  may  raise  them  again 
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into  a  blaze.  But  just  as  certain  as  there  is  a 
God  in  the  heavens,  when  those  noisy  insects  of 
the  hour  have  perished  in  the  heat  that  gave  them 
life  and  their  pestilent  lives  have  ceased,  the  great 
clock  of  this  Republic  will  strike  the  slow-moving, 
the  tranquil  hours,  and  the  watchman  from  the 
street  will  cry:  "All  is  well  with  the  Republic; 
all  is  well." 

We  bring  to  you  from  hearts  that  yearn  for  your 
confidence  and  for  your  love  the  message  of  fel- 
lowship from  our  homes.  This  message  comes 
from  consecrated  ground.  The  fields  in  which  I 
played  were  the  battle-fields  of  this  Republic, 
hallowed  to  you  with  the  blood  of  your  soldiers 
who  died  in  victory,  and  doubly  sacred  to  us  with 
the  blood  of  ours  who  died  undaunted  in  defeat. 
All  around  my  home  are  set  the  hills  of  Kenne- 
saw,  all  around  the  mountains  and  hills  down 
which  the  gray  flag  fluttered  to  defeat  and 
throuofh  which  American  soldiers  from  either 
side  charged  like  demi-gods ;  and  I  do  not  think 
I  could  bring  you  a  false  message  from  those  old 
hills  and  those  sacred  fields — witnesses  twenty 
years  ago  in  their  desolation  of  the  deathless 
valor  of  American  arms  and  the  quenchless 
bravery  of  American  hearts,  and  in  their  white 
peace  and  tranquillity  to-day  of  the  imperishable 
Union  of  the  American  States  and  the  indestruct- 
ible brotherhood  of  the  American  people. 
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It  is  likely  that  I  will  not  again  see  Bostonians 
assembled  together.  I  therefore  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  thank  you  and  my  excellent 
friends  of  last  night  and  those  friends  who  ac- 
companied us  this  morning  for  all  that  you  have 
done  for  us  since  we  have  been  in  your  city,  and 
to  say  that  whenever  any  of  you  come  South 
just  speak  your  name,  and  remember  that  Boston 
or  Massachusetts  is  the  watchword,  and  we  will 
meet  you  at  the  gates. 

The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  so  late  hath  been ; 
The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  own  but  yester  e'en  : 
The  mother  may  forget  the  babe 

That  smiled  so  sweetly  on  her  knee; 
But  forget  thee  will  I  ne'er,  Glencairn, 

And  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  me. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GRADY'S    SPEECH    AT    AUGUSTA. 

THE  great  Exposition  held  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  November, 
1888,  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  day  arrived 
on  which  Mr.  Grady  had  consented  to  be  present  and 
deliver  an  address.  It  was  what  was  known  as  "  South  Caro- 
lina day  "  at  the  Exposition,  and  a  tremendous  crowd  from 
that  State  was  there  to  hear  him. 

The  Legislatures  of  both  States  were  present,  and  many 
distinguished  men  occupied  seats  on  the  stage.  Many  ladies 
thronged  the  hall,  and  a  speaker  never  faced  a  more  inspiring 
audience.  Great  as  was  Mr.  Grady's  reputation  as  an  orator 
he  won  new  laurels  that  day. 

His  figures  were  graceful,  his  eloquence  winning  and  his 
magnetic  influence  over  his  audience  was  never  greater.  It 
is  estimated  that  fully  50,000  people  heard  the  speech. 

Mr.  Grady  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  day  is  auspicious. 
Set  apart  by  Governor  and  President  for  universal 
thanksgiving,  our  grateful  hearts  confirm  the  con- 
secration. Though  we  have  not  been  permitted 
to  parade  our  Democratic  roosters  in  jubilant 
print,  we  may  now  lead  them  from  their  innocu- 
ous desuetude,  and  making  them  the  basis  of  this 
19  (289) 
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day's  feast,  gather  about  them  a  company  that  in 
cordial  grace  shall  be  excelled  by  none — not  even 
that  which  invests  the  Republican  turkey,  whose 
steaming  thighs  shall  be  slipped  to-day  in  Indi- 
anapolis— and  attacking  them  with  an  appetite 
that  comes  from  abounding  health,  consign  them 
to  that  digestion  that  waits  on  a  conscience  void 
of  offence. 

We  give  thanks  to-day  that  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty having  led  us  from  desolation  into  plenty, 
from  poverty  into  substance,  from  passion  into 
reason,  and  from  estrangement  into  love,  having 
brought  the  harvests  from  the  ashes,  and  raised 
us  homes  from  our  ruins,  and  touched  our  scarred 
land  all  over  with  beauty  and  with  peace,  permits 
us  to  assemble  here  to-day  and  rejoice  amid  the 
garnered  heaps  of  our  treasure.  Your  visitors 
give  thanks  because,  coming  to  a  city  that  from  deep 
disaster  has  risen  with  energy  and  courage  un- 
equaled,  and  witnessing  an  exposition  that  in  the 
sweep  of  its  mighty  arms  and  the  splendor  of  its 
gathered  riches  surpasses  all  we  have  attempted, 
they  find  all  sense  of  rivalry  blotted  out  in  won- 
dering admiration,  and  from  hearts  that  know  not 
envy  or  criticism  bid  you  God-speed  to  even 
higher  achievement,  and  to  full  and  swift  harvest- 
ing of  the  prosperity  to  gain  which  you  have 
builded  so  bravely  and  so  wisely. 

I  am  thankful,  if  you  will  pardon  this  personal 
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digression,  because  I  now  meet  face  to  face,  and 
can  render  service  to  a  people  whose  generous 
words  on  a  late  occasion  touched  my  heart  more 
deeply  than  I  shall  attempt  here  to  express.  I 
simply  say  to  you  now,  and  I  would  that  my  voice 
could  reach  every  man  in  Georgia  to  whom  I  am  in 
like  indebted,  that  your  kindness  left  no  room  for 
resentment  or  regret;  but  a  heart  filled  with  grat- 
itude and  love,  steadier  in  its  resolution  to  deserve 
the  approval  you  so  unstintingly  gave,  and  more 
deeply  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  people, 
that  in  givine  me  their  love  have  given  all  that  I 
have  dared  to  hope  for,  and  more  than  I  had  dared 
to  ask.  I  know  not  what  the  future  may  hold  for 
the  life  that  recent  events  have  jostled  from  its 
accustomed  path.  It  would  be  affectation  to  say 
that  I  am  careless — for,  in  touching  it  with  your 
loving  confidence,  you  have  kindled  inspirations 
that,  cherished  without  guile,  may  be  confessed  in 
frankness.  But  if  it  be  given  to  man  to  read  the 
human  heart,  and  plumb  the  quicksands  of  human 
ambition,  I  know  that  I  speak  the  truth  when  I 
say  that  if  ever  I  hold  in  my  grasp  any  honor,  in 
the  winning  or  wearing  of  which  my  State  is  dis- 
advantaged, and  my  hand  refuses  to  surrender  it, 
I  pray  God  that  in  remembrance  of  this  hour 
He  will  strike  it  from  me  forever ;  and  if  my  am- 
bitious heart  rebels,  that  He  will  lead  it,  even 
through  sorrow  and  humiliation,  to  know  that  un- 
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worthy  laurels  will  fade  on  the  brow,  and  that  no 
honor  can  ennoble,  no  triumph  advance  and  no 
victory  satisfy  that  is  not  won  and  worn  in  the  weal 
of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  meet  to-day  our  neigh- 
bors from  Carolina  and  by  the  banks  of  this  river 
more  bond  than  boundary  give  them  cordial 
welcome  to  Georgia.  The  peoples  of  these 
States,  sir,  are  ancient  and  honorable  friends. 
When  the  infant  colony  that  settled  Georgia 
landed  from  its  long  voyage  it  was  the  hands  of 
Carolinians  that  helped  them  ashore,  and  Caro- 
lina's hospitality  that  gave  them  food  and  shelter. 
A  banquet  was  served  at  Beaufort,  the  details  of 
which  proved  our  ancestors  to  have  been  doughty 
trenchermen,  and  at  which  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  a  goodly  quantity  of  most  excellent  wine 
was  served,  nor  to  learn — for  scribes  extenuated 
them  as  now — that,  though  the  affair  was  con- 
ducted in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  no  one 
became  intoxicated.  When  the  Georgians  took 
up  their  march  from  Savannah  they  carried  with 
them  herds  from  the  Carolinians'  folds,  and  food 
from  their  granaries,  and  an  offer  from  Mr.  Whit- 
aker — blessed  be  his  memory  ! — of  a  silver  spoon 
for  the  first  male  child  born  on  Georgia  soil,  the 
first  instance,  I  believe,  of  a  bounty  offered  or  a 
protection  guaranteed  to  an  infant  industry  on 
this  continent.     When  they  settled,  it  was  Caro- 
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lina  gentlemen  with  their  servants  that  builded 
the  huts  that  sheltered  them,  and  Carolina  cap- 
tains with  their  picket  men  that  guarded  them 
from  the  Indians.  As  from  your  slender  and  pit- 
iful store  you  gave  most  bountifully  to  us,  we  in- 
vite you  to-day  to  share  with  us  our  plenty  and 
rejoice  with  us  that  what  you  then  planted  in 
neighborly  kindness  hath  grown  into  such  great- 
ness. I  am  stirred  with  the  profoundest  emotion 
when  I  reflect  upon  what  the  people  of  these  two 
States  have  endured  together.  Shoulder  to 
shoulder  they  have  fought  through  two  revolu- 
tions. Side  by  side  they  have  fallen  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  brothers  even  in  death  have  rested 
in  common  graves.  Hand  clasped  in  hand  they 
enjoyed  victory  together,  and  together  reaped  in 
honor  and  dignity  the  fruits  of  their  triumph. 
Heart  locked  in  heart  they  have  stood  undaunted 
in  the  desolation  of  defeat,  and  fortified  by  unfail- 
ing comradeship  have  wrought  gladness  and 
peace  from  the  tumult  and  bitterness  of  despair. 
Of  them  it  may  be  truly  said,  they  have  known 
no  rivalry  save  that  emulation  which  inspires 
each  and  embitters  neither.  If  we  match  your 
Calhoun,  one  of  that  trinity  that  hath  never  been 
and  shall  not  be  equalled  in  political  record,  with 
our  Stephens,  who  was  as  acute  in  expounding 
and  as  devoted  in  defending  the  constitution  as 
he;    your  Hayne,  who  maintained   himself  val- 
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iantly  against  the  great  mastodon  in  American 
politics  ;  with  our  Hill  (would  that  he  might  be 
given  back  to  us  to-day),  who  took  the  ablest 
debater  of  the  age  by  the  throat  and  shook  him 
until  his  eager  tongue  was  stilled  and  the  lips 
that  had  slandered  the  South  were  livid  in  shame 
and  confusion  ;  if  against  McDuffie,  eloquent  and 
immortal  tribune,  we  put  our  Toombs,  the  Mira- 
beau  of  his  day,  surpassing  the  Frenchman  in 
eloquence,  and  stainless  of  his  crimes  ;  if  against 
Legare,  both  scholar  and  statesman,  we  put  our 
Wilde,  not  surpassed  as  either ;  if  we  proffer 
Lanier,  Barick  and  Harris,  when  the  praises  of 
Simms,  and  Hayne,  and  Timrod  are  sung,  it  is  only 
because  we  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  each  which 
has  honored  both,  and  glorified  our  great  repub- 
lic. Let  the  glory  of  our  past  history  incite  us  to 
the  future ;  let  the  trials  we  have  endured  nerve 
us  for  trials  yet  to  come,  and  let  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  that  in  prosperity  united  in  adversity 
have  not  been  divided,  strike  hands  here  to-day 
in  a  new  compact  that  shall  hold  them  bound  to- 
gether in  comradeship  and  love  as  long  as  the 
Savannah,  laying  its  lips  on  the  cheeks  of  either, 
runs  down  to  the  sea. 

The  South  is  now  confronted  by  two  dangers. 

First,  that  by  remaining  solid  it  will  force  a  per- 
manent sectional  alignment,  under  which,  being  in 
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the  minority,  it  has  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything 
to  lose. 

Second,  that  by  dividing,  it  will  debauch  its 
political  system,  destroy  the  defences  of  its  social 
integrity,  and  put  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  and  dangerous  class. 

Let  us  discuss  these  dangers  for  a  moment. 

As  to  the  first.  I  do  not  doubt  that  every  day 
the  South  remains  solid,  the  drift  toward  a  solid 
North  is  deepening.  The  South  is  solid  now  in  a 
sense  not  dreamed  of  in  ante-bellum  days.  Then 
we  divided  on  every  question  save  one,  that  of 
preserving  equal  representation  in  the  Senate. 
Clay  championed  the  protective  tariff.  Jackson 
flew  at  Calhoun's  throat  when  Carolina  threatened 
to  nullify.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  made  Presi- 
dent over  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  In  1852  Pierce 
received  the  vote  of  twenty-seven  States  out  of 
thirty-one,  though  this  period  marked  the  height 
of  slavery  disturbance.  The  South  was  solid 
then  on  one  thing  alone.  On  all  other  questions 
national  suffrage  knew  no  sectional  lines.  To-day 
the  South  is  a  mass  of  States  merged  into  one; 
every  issue  fused  in  the  ardor  of  one  great  ques- 
tion, and  our  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  electoral 
votes  hurled  as  a  rifle  ball  into  the  electoral  col- 
lege. The  tendency  of  this  must  be  to  solidify 
the  North.  Indeed,  this  is  already  being  done. 
Seymour  and  Blair,  in  1 868,  on  a  platform  declaring 
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the  amendments  null  and  void,  were  beaten  in  the 
North  by  Grant,  the  hero  of  the  war,  by  less  than 
100,000  votes.  Mr.  Harrison,  twenty  years  later, 
beat  Cleveland  with  a  flawless  record  and  a  care- 
ful platform,  over  450,000  votes  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  solid  South  invites  the  solid  North. 
From  this  status  the  South  has  little  to  hope.  The 
North  is  already  in  the  majority.  More  than  five 
million  immigrants  have  poured  in  her  States  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  will  be  declared  in  the  next 
census.  Four  new  States  will  give  her  eight  new 
senators  and  twelve  electoral  votes.  In  the  South 
but  one  State  has  kept  pace  with  the  West — and 
that  one,  Texas,  has  largely  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  South  had  thirty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  electoral  vote  in  1880.  It 
is  doubtful  if  she  will  have  over  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  1890.  To  remain  solid,  therefore,  is  to 
incur  the  danger  of  being  placed  in  perpetual 
minority,  and  practically  shut  out  from  participa- 
tion in  the  government,  into  which  Georgia  and 
Massachusetts  came  as  equals — that  was  fashioned 
in  their  common  wisdom — defended  in  their  com- 
mon blood,  and  bought  of  their  common  treasure. 
But  what  of  the  other  danger?  Can  we  risk 
that  to  avoid  the  first?  I  am  sure  we  cannot. 
The  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
South  is  to  have  her  white  vote  divided  into  fac- 
tions, and  each  faction  bidding  for  the  negro  who 
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holds  the  balance  of  power.     What  is  this  negro 
vote  ?     In  every  Southern  State  it  is  considerable, 
and  I  fear  it  is  increasing.     It  is  alien,  being  sepa- 
rated by  racial  differences  that  are  deep  and  per- 
manent.    It  is   ignorant — easily  deluded  or  be- 
trayed.    It  is  impulsive — lashed  by  a  word  into 
violence.     It  is  purchasable,  having   the  incentive 
of  poverty  and   cupidity,  and   the    restraint   of 
neither   pride  nor  conviction.      It  can  never  be 
merged  through  logical  or  orderly  currents  into 
either  of  two  parties,  if  two  should  present  them- 
selves.    We  cannot  be  rid  of  it.     There  it  is,  a 
vast  mass  of  impulsive,  ignorant  and  purchasable 
votes.     With  no  factions  between  which  to  swino- 
it  has  no  play  or  dislocation.     But  thrown  from 
one  faction  to  another  it  is  the  loosed  cannon  on 
the  storm-tossed  ship.     There  is  no  community 
that  would  deliberately  tempt  this  danger.     No 
social  or  political  fabric  that  could  stand  its  strain. 
The  Tweed  ring,  backed  by  a  smaller  and  less 
irresponsible  following  than  a  shrewd  clique  could 
rally  and  control  in  every  Southern    State,  and 
daring  less  of  plunder  and  insolence  than   that 
following  would  sanction  or  support,  blotted  out 
party  lines  in  New  York,  and  made  its  intelligence 
and  integrity  as  solid  as    the    South   ever   was. 
Party  lines  were   promptly  recast  because  New 
York  had  to  deal  with  the  vicious,  who  once  pun- 
ished may  be  trusted  to  sulk  in  quiet  while  their 
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wounds  heal.  We  deal  with  the  ignorant,  that, 
scourged  from  power  to-day,  may  be  deluded  to- 
morrow in  assaulting  the  very  position  from  which 
they  have  been  lashed.  Never  did  robbers  find 
followers  more  to  their  mind  than  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  of  reconstruction  days.  Ignorant 
and  confiding,  they  could  be  committed  to  any 
excess,  led  to  any  outrage.  Deep  as  was  the 
degradation  to  which  these  sovereign  States  were 
carried,  and  heavy  as  is  the  burden  they  left  on 
this  impoverished  people,  it  was  only  when  the 
white  race,  rallying  from  the  graves  of  its  dead 
and  the  ashes  of  its  homes,  closed  its  decimated 
ranks,  and  fronting  Federal  bayonets,  and  defying 
Federal  power,  stood  like  a  stone  wall  before  the 
uttermost  temples  of  its  liberty  and  credit  and 
the  hideous  drama  closed,  that  the  miserable  as- 
sault was  checked. 

Shall  those  ranks  be  broken  while  the  danger 
still  threatens  ? 

Let  the  whites  divide:  what  happens?  Here  is 
this  dangerous  and  alien  influence  that  holds  the 
balance  of  power.  It  cannot  be  won  by  argument, 
for  it  is  without  information,  understanding  or 
traditions — hence  without  convictions.  It  must  be 
bought  by  race  privileges  granted  as  such,  or  by 
money  paid  outright.  Let  us  follow  this  in  its 
twofold  aspect.  One  faction  gives  the  negro  cer- 
tain privileges  and  wins.     The  other  offers  more. 
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The  first  bids  under,  and  so  the  sickening  work 
goes  on  until  the  barriers  that  now  protect  the 
social  integrity  and  peace  of  both  races  are  swept 
away.  The  negro  gains  nothing,  for  he  secures 
these  spoils  and  privileges  not  by  deserving  them, 
or  qualifying  himself  for  them,  but  as  the  plunder 
of  an  irritating-  struggle  in  which  he  loses  that 
largeness  of  sympathy  and  tolerance  that  is  at 
last  essential  to  his  well-beincr  and  advancement. 
The  other  aspect  is  as  bad.  One  side  puts  up 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  the  negro 
vote,  and  wins.  The  other  declining  at  first  to 
corrupt  the  suffrage,  but  realizing  at  last  that  the 
administration  on  which  its  life  and  property  de- 
pends is  at  stake,  doubles  this,  and  so  the  de- 
bauching deepens  until  at  last  such  enormous 
sums  are  spent  that  they  must  be  recouped  from 
the  public  treasuries.  Good  men  disgusted  go  to 
the  rear.  The  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  are  put 
to  the  front,  and  the  negro  carrying  with  him  the 
balance  of  power  falls  at  last  into  the  grasp  of  the 
faction  which  is  most  cunning  and  conscienceless. 
National  parties  finding  here  their  cheapest  mar- 
ket and  widest  field,  will  pour  millions  into  the 
South,  adding  to  the  corruption  funds  of  municipal 
and  State  factions  until  the  ballot-box  will  be 
hopelessly  debauched,  all  the  approaches  thereto 
corrupt,  and  all  the  results  therefrom  tainted. 

:•:  :*:  :•:  ^  %  ♦  ^ 
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Let  me  say  here  that  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
love  for  this  Union.  I  was  taught  from  my  cradle 
to  love  it,  and  my  father,  loving  it  to  the  last,  nev- 
ertheless gave  his  life  for  Georgia  when  she  asked 
it  at  his  hands.  Loving  the  Union  as  he  did,  yet 
would  I  do  unto  Georgia  even  as  he  did.  I  said 
once  in  New  York,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  honoring 
his  memory  as  I  do  nothing  else  on  this  earth,  I 
still  thank  God  that  the  American  conflict  was 
adjudged  by  higher  wisdom  than  his  or  mine,  that 
the  honest  purposes  of  the  South  were  crossed, 
her  brave  armies  beaten,  and  the  American  Union 
saved  from  the  storm  of  war.  I  love  this  Union 
because  I  am  an  American  citizen.  I  love  it  be- 
cause it  stands  in  the  light  while  other  nations  are 
groping  in  the  dark.  I  love  it  because  here  in 
this  republic  of  a  homogeneous  people  must  be 
worked  out  the  great  problems  that  perplex  the 
world  and  established  the  axioms  that  must  uplift 
and  regenerate  humanity.  I  love  it  because  it  is 
my  country,  and  my  State  stood  by  when  its  flag 
was  first  unfurled,  and  uplifted  her  stainless  sword, 
and  pledged  "  her  life,  her  property  and  her  sacred 
honor,"  and  when  the  last  star  glittered  from  its 
silken  folds,  and  with  her  precious  blood  wrote  her 
loyalty  in  its  crimson  bars.  I  love  it  because  I  know 
that  its  flag,  fluttering  from  the  misty  heights  of 
the  future,  followed  by  a  devoted  people  once  es- 
tranged and  thereby  closer  bound,  shall  blaze  out 
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the  way  and  make  clear  the  path  up  which  all  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  come  in  God's  appointed  time. 
I  know  the  ideal  status  is  that  every  State  should 
vote  without  regard  to  sectional  lines.  The  rec- 
onciliation of  the  people  will  never  be  complete 
until  Iowa  and  Georgia,  Texas  and  Massachusetts 
may  stand  side  by  side  without  surprise.  I  would 
to  God  that  status  could  be  reached.  If  any  man 
can  define  a  path  on  which  the  whites  of  the  South, 
though  divided,  can  walk  in  honor  and  peace,  I 
shall  take  that  path,  though  I  walk  down  it  alone 
— for  at  the  end  of  that  path,  and  nowhere  else, 
lies  the  full  emancipation  of  my  section  and  the 
full  restoration  of  this  Union.  But  it  cannot  be. 
When  the  negro  was  enfranchised,  the  South  was 
condemned  to  solidity  as  surely  as  self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  nature.  A  State  here  or 
there  may  drift  away,  but  it  will  come  back  assur- 
edly— and  come  through  such  travail  and  bearing 
such  burden  as  neither  war  nor  pestilence  can 
bring.  This  problem  is  not  of  our  seeking.  It 
was  thrust  upon  us  not  in  the  orderly  unfolding 
of  a  preordained  plan,  but  in  hot  impulse  and 
passion,  against  the  judgment  of  the  world  and 
the  lessons  of  history,  and  to  the  peril  of  popular 
government,  which  rests  at  last  on  a  pure  and  un- 
sullied suffrage,  as  a  building  rests  on  its  corner- 
stone.  If  it  be  urged  that  it  was  the  inexorable 
result  of  our  course  in   i860,  we  reply  that  we 
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took  that  course  in  deliberation,  maintained  it  in 
sincerity,  sealed  it  with  the  blood  of  our  best  and 
bravest — and  we  accept  without  complaint  and 
abide  in  dignity  its  direct  and  ultimate  results  and 
shall  hold  it  to  be,  in  spite  of  defeat,  forever  hon- 
orable and  sacred.  This  much  I  add :  No  king 
that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  though  backed  by  auto- 
cratic power,  would  have  dared  to  subject  his 
kingdom  to  the  strain,  and  his  people  to  the  bur- 
den that  the  North  put  on  the  prostrate,  im- 
poverished, and  helpless  South  when  it  enfran- 
chised the  body  of  our  late  slaves.  We  would 
not  undo  this  if  we  could.  We  know  that  this 
step,  though  taken  in  haste,  shall  never  be  retraced. 
Posterity  will  judge  of  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
in  which  it  was  ordered,  and  the  honor  and  equity 
in  which  it  was  worked  out.  To  that  judgment 
we  appeal  with  confidence.  From  that  judgment 
Mr.  Blaine  has  already  appealed  by  shrewdly 
urging  in  his  written  history,  that  the  North  did 
not  intend  to  enfranchise  the  negro,  but  was  forced 
to  do  it  by  the  stubborn  attitude  of  the  South. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  our  problem  now,  and  with 
resolute  hands  and  unfailing  hearts  we  must  carry 
it  to  the  end.  It  dominates,  and  will  dominate, 
all  other  issues  with  us.  Political  spoils  are  not 
to  be  considered.  The  administration  of  our 
affairs  is  secondary,  and  patronage  is  less. 
Economic  issues  are  as  naught,  and  even  great 
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moral  reforms  must  wait  on  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  To  quarrel  over  other  issues 
while  this  is  impending  is  to  imitate  the  mother 
quail  that  thrums  the  leaves  afar  from  her  nest, 
or  recall  the  finesse  of  the  Spartan  boy  who 
smiled  in  his  mother's  face  while  he  hid  the  fox 
that  was  gnawing  at  his  vitals. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  South  ?  Simply 
this.  To  maintain  the  political  as  well  as  the 
social  integrity  of  her  white  race,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  world  for  patience  and  justice.  Let  us 
show  that  it  is  not  sectional  prejudice,  but  a  sec- 
tional problem  that  keeps  us  compacted.  That  it 
is  not  the  hope  of  a  dominion  or  power  but  an 
abiding  necessity — not  spoils  or  patronage,  but 
plain  self-preservation  that  holds  the  white  race 
together  in  the  South.  Let  us  make  this  so  plain 
that  a  community  anywhere  searching  its  own 
heart  would  say  "the  necessity  that  binds  our 
brothers  in  the  South  would  bind  us  as  closely 
were  the  necessity  here."  Let  us  invite  im- 
migrants and  meet  them  with  such  cordial  wel- 
come  that  they  will  abide  with  us  in  brotherhood, 
and  so  enlarge  the  body  of  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity that,  divided,  it  may  carry  the  burden  of 
ignorance  without  danger.  Let  us  be  loyal  to  the 
Union,  and  not  only  loyal  but  loving.  Let  the 
Republic  know  that  in  peace  it  hath  nowhere  better 
citizens,  nor  in  war  braver  soldiers,  than  in  these 
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States.  Though  set  apart  by  this  problem  which 
God  permits  to  rest  upon  us  and  which  therefore 
is  right,  let  us  garner  our  sheaves  gladly  into  the 
harvest  of  the  Union,  and  find  joy  in  our  work 
and  progress,  because  it  makes  broader  the  glory 
and  deeper  the  majesty  of  this  Republic  that  is 
cemented  with  our  blood.  Let  us  love  the  flag 
that  waved  over  Marion  and  Jasper,  that  waves 
over  us,  and  that  when  we  are  gathered  to  our 
fathers  shall  be  a  guarantee  of  liberty  and  pros- 
perity to  our  children,  and  our  children's  children, 
and  know  that  what  we  do  in  honor  shall  deepen, 
and  what  we  do  in  dishonor  shall  dim,  the  lustre 
of  its  fixed  and  elitterinor  stars. 

As  for  the  negro,  let  us  impress  upon  him  what 
he  already  knows,  that  his  best  friends  are  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives,  whose  interests  are 
one  with  his,  and  whose  prosperity  depends  on  his 
perfect  contentment.  Let  us  give  him  his  utter- 
most rights,  and  measure  out  justice  to  him  in  that 
fulness  the  strong  should  always  give  to  the  weak. 
Let  us  educate  him  that  he  may  be  a  better,  a 
broader  and  more  enlightened  man.  Let  us  lead 
him  in  steadfast  ways  of  citizenship,  that  he  may 
not  longer  be  the  sport  of  the  thoughtless,  and 
the  prey  of  the  unscrupulous.  Let  us  inspire 
him  to  follow  the  example  of  the  worthy  and  up- 
right of  his  race,  who  may  be  found  in  every  com- 
munity, and  who  increase  steadily  in  numbers  and 
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influence.  Let  us  strike  hands  with  him  as  friends 
— and  as  in  slavery  we  led  him  to  heights  which 
his  race  in  Africa  had  never  reached,  so  in  free- 
dom let  us  lead  him  to  prosperity  of  which  his 
friends  in  the  North  have  not  dreamed.  Let  us 
make  him  know  that  he,  depending  more  than  any 
other  on  the  protection  and  bounty  of  govern- 
ment, shall  find  in  alliance  with  the  best  elements 
of  the  whites  the  pledge  of  safe  and  impartial 
administration.  And  let  us  remember  this — that 
whatever  wrong  we  put  on  him  shall  return  to 
punish  us.  Whatever  we  take  from  him  in  vio- 
lence, that  is  unworthy  and  shall  not  endure. 
What  we  steal  from  him  in  fraud,  that  is  worse. 
But  what  we  win  from  him  in  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion, what  we  gain  in  his  confiding  alliance,  and 
confirm  in  his  awakening  judgment,  that  is  precious 
and  shall  endure — and  out  of  it  shall  come  heal- 
ing and  peace. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  North  on  this  issue? 
Two  propositions  appear  to  be  universally  de- 
clared by  the  Republicans.  First,  that  the  negro 
vote  of  the  South  is  suppressed  by  violence,  or 
miscounted  by  fraud.  Second,  that  it  shall  be 
freely  cast  and  fairly  counted.  WThile  Republicans 
agree  on  these  declarations,  there  are  those  who 
hold  them  sincerely,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  the 

first  disproved,   and    the   second    thereby  wiped 
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out;  and  those  who  hold  them  in  malignity,  and 
who  will  maintain  the  first,  that  they  may  justify 
the  storm  that  lies  hid  in  the  second. 

Let  us  send  to-day  a  few  words  to  the  fair- 
minded  Republicans  of  the  North.  Here  is  a 
fundamental  assertion — the  negroes  of  the  South 
can  never  be  kept  in  antagonism  with  their  white 
neighbors — for  the  intimacy  and  friendliness  of 
the  relation  forbids.  This  friendliness,  the  most 
important  factor  of  the  problem,  the  saving  factor 
now  as  always,  the  North  has  never,  and  it  ap- 
pears will  never,  take  account  of.  It  explains 
that  otherwise  inexplicable  thing — the  fidelity  and 
loyalty  of  the  negro  during  the  war  to  the  women 
and  children  left  in  his  care.  Had  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  portrayed  the  habit  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception of  slavery,  the  return  of  the  Confederate 
armies  could  not  have  stayed  the  horrors  of  arson 
and  murder  their  departure  would  have  invited. 
Instead  of  that,  witness  the  miracle  of  the  slave 
in  loyalty  closing  the  fetters  about  his  own  limbs, 
maintaining  the  families  of  those  who  fought 
against  his  freedom,  and  at  night  on  the  far-off 
battle-field  searching  among  the  carnage  for  his 
young  master,  that  he  might  lift  the  dying  head 
to  his  humble  breast  and  with  rough  hands  wipe 
the  blood  away,  and  bend  his  tender  ear  to  catch 
the  last  words  for  the  old  ones  at  home,  wrestling 
meanwhile  in  agony  and  love,  that  in  vicarious 
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sacrifice  he  would  have  laid  down  his  life  in  his 
master's  stead.  This  friendliness,  thank  God,  has 
survived  the  lapse  of  years,  the  interruption  of 
factions  and  the  violence  of  campaigns  in  which 
the  bayonet  fortified  and  the  drum-beat  inspired. 
Though  unsuspected  in  slavery,  it  explains  the 
miracle  of '64;  though  not  yet  confessed,  it  must 
explain  the  miracle  of  1888. 

Can  a  Northern  man  dealing-  with  casual  ser- 
vants,  querulous,  sensitive  and  lodged  for  a  day 
in  a  sphere  they  resent,  understand  the  close  re- 
lationship of  the  races  of  the  South?  Can  he  com- 
prehend the  open-hearted,  sympathetic  negro, 
contented  in  his  place,  full  of  gossip  and  com- 
radeship, the  companion  of  the  hunt,  the  frolic, 
the  furrow  and  the  home,  standing  in  kindly  de- 
pendence that  is  the  habit  of  his  blood,  and  lifting 
not  his  eyes  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  that  shuts 
him  in  with  his  neighbors  ?  This  relation  may  be 
interrupted,  but  permanent  estrangement  can 
never  come  between  these  two  races.  It  is  upon 
this  that  the  South  depends.  By  fair  dealing  and  by 
sympathy  to  deepen  this  friendship  and  add  thereto 
the  moral  effect  of  the  better  elements  compacted, 
with  the  wealth  and  intelligence  and  influence 
lodged  therein — it  is  this  upon  which  the  South 
has  relied  for  years,  and  upon  which  she  will  rest 
in  future.  Against  this  no  outside  power  can  pre- 
vail.    That  there  has  been  violence,  is  admitted. 
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There  has  also  been  brutality  in  the  North.  But 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  negro  voter  in  the 
South  kept  away  from  the  polls  by  fear  of  violence 
in  the  late  election.  I  believe  there  were  fewer 
votes  miscounted  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 
Even  in  those  localities  where  violence  once  oc- 
curred, wiser  counsels  have  prevailed,  and  reliance 
is  placed  on  those  higher  and  legitimate  and  in- 
exorable methods,  by  which  the  superior  race 
always  domipates,  and  by  which  intelligence  and 
integrity  always  resist  the  domination  of  ignorance 
and  corruption.  If  the  honest  Republicans  of  the 
North  permit  a  scheme  of  federal  supervision, 
based  on  the  assumption  of  intimidated  voters 
and  a  false  count,  they  will  blunder  from  the  start, 
for,  beginning  in  error,  they  will  end  in  worse. 
This  whole  matter  should  be  left  now  with  the 
people  with  whom  it  must  be  left  at  last — that 
people  most  interested  in  its  honorable  settle- 
ment. External  pressure  but  irritates  and  delays. 
The  South  has  voluntarily  laid  down  the  certainty 
of  power  which  dividing  her  States  would  bring, 
that  she  might  solve  this  problem  in  the  deliber- 
ation and  the  calmness  it  demands.  She  turns 
away  from  spoils,  knowing  that  to  struggle  for 
them  would  bring  irritation  to  endanger  greater 
things.  She  postpones  reforms  and  surrenders 
economic  convictions,  that  unembarrassed  she 
may  deal  with  this  great  issue.     And  she  pledges 
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her  sacred  honor — by  all  that  she  has  won,  and 
all  that  she  has  suffered — that  she  will  settle  this 
problem  in  such  full  and  exact  justice  as  the  finite 
mind  can  measure,  or  finite  hands  administer. 
On  this  pledge  she  asks  the  patience  and  waiting 
judgment  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  peo- 
ple— her  brothers  and  her  kindred — that  in  pas- 
sion forced  this  problem  into  the  keeping  of  her 
helpless  hands. 

Shall  she  have  it  ? 

Let  us  see.  Was  there  a  pistol  shot  through 
the  South  on  election  day  ?  Was  there  a  riot  ? 
Was  there  anything  to  equal  the  disturbance  and 
arrests  in  President  Harrison's  own  city  ?  If  so, 
diligent  search  has  not  found  it.  Where  then  was 
the  vote  suppressed  through  violence  ?  In  the 
12,000  election  precincts  of  the  South,  where  was 
a  ballot-box  rifled,  or  a  registry  list  altered  ? 
Thirteen  Republican  Congressmen  were  elected, 
many  of  them  by  majorities  so  slender  that  the 
vote  of  a  single  precinct  would  have  changed  the 
result.  In  West  Virginia,  with  its  wild  and  law- 
less districts,  the  Governorship  hangs  on  less  than 
three  hundred  votes,  and  this  very  day  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  and  his  cabinet  are  passing 
on  a  legal  question  in  the  casting  of  twenty-three 
votes  that  elects  or  defeats  a  Congressman.  In 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  the  law  will  be  ap- 
plied as  impartially  and  the  official   vote  held  as 
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sacred  as  in  New  York  or  Ohio.  Where,  then, 
is  the  wholesale  fraud  of  which  complaint  is 
made? 

In  the  face  of  this  showing,  let  me  quote  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  a  usually  conservative  journal, 
charging  that  the  negro  vote  is  suppressed  and 
miscounted.     It  says  : 

"  The  trouble  is,  the  blacks  will  not  fight  for 
themselves.  White  men,  or  Indians,  situated  as 
the  negroes,  would  have  made  the  rivers  of  the 
South  run  red  with  blood  before  they  would  submit 
to  the  usurpations  and  wrongs  which  the  blacks 
passively  endure.  Oppressed  by  generations  of 
slavery,  the  negroes  are  non-combatants.  They 
will  not  shoot  and  burn  for  their  rights." 

Mark  the  unspeakable  infamy  of  this  sugges- 
tion. The  " trouble"  is  that  the  negroes  will  not 
rise  and  shoot  and  burn.  Not  the  "mercy"  is  that 
they  do  not — but  the  "trouble"  is  that  they  will 
not  massacre  and  begin  the  strife  that  would  re- 
peat the  horrors  of  Hayti  in  the  various  States  of 
this  republic.  Burn  and  shoot  for  what?  That 
they  may  vote  in  Georgia,  where  in  front  of  me 
in  the  line  stood  a  negro,  whose  place  was  as 
sacred  as  mine,  and  whose  vote  was  as  safely 
counted?  That  they  may  vote  in  the  thirteen 
districts  in  which  they  have  elected  their  Con- 
gressmen ?     In  the  320  counties  in  which    they 
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have  elected  their  representatives,  and  in  old  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  came  within  1,400  votes  of  car- 
rying the  State? 

As  the  60,000  Virginia  negroes  who  did  vote, 
did  so  in  admitted  peace  and  safety,  where  was 
the  violence  that  prevented  the  needed  1 ,400  from 
leaving  their  fields,  coming  to  the  ballot-box  and 
giving  the  State  to  the  Republicans  ?  And  yet 
slavery  itself,  in  which  the  selling  of  a  child  from 
its  mother's  arms  and  a  wife  from  her  husband 
was  permitted,  never  brought  into  reputable  print 
so  villainous  a  suggestion  as  this,  leveled  by  a 
knave  at  a  political  condition  which  he  views  from 
afar,  and  which  it  is  proved  does  not  exist.  To 
pass  by  the  man  who  wrote  these  words,  how 
shall  we  judge  the  temper  of  a  community  in 
which  they  are  applauded  ?  Are  these  men  blood 
of  our  blood  that  they  permit  such  things  to  go 
unchallenged?  Better  that  they  had  refused  us 
parole  at  Appomattox  and  had  confiscated  the 
ruins  of  our  homes,  than  twenty  years  later  to 
bring  us  under  the  dominion  of  such  passion  as 
this.  Hear  another  witness,  General  Sherman, 
not  in  hot  speech,  but  in  cold  print: 

"  The  negro  must  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  his 
vote  must  be  counted,  otherwise,  so  sure  as  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  you  will  have  another  war, 
more  cruel  than  the  last,  when  the  torch  and  dag- 
ger will  take  the  place  of  the  muskets  of  well- 
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ordered  battalions.  Should  the  neofro  strike  that 
blow,  in  seeming  justice,  there  will  be  millions  to 
assist  him." 

And  this  is  the  greatest  living  soldier  of  the 
Union  army.  He  covered  the  desolation  he  sowed 
in  the  city  and  country  through  these  States  with 
the  maxim  that  "cruelty  in  war  is  mercy" — and 
no  one  lifted  the  cloak.  But  when  he  insults  the 
men  he  conquered,  and  endangers  the  renewing 
growth  of  the  country  he  wasted,  with  this  un- 
manly threat,  he  puts  a  stain  on  his  name,  the 
maxims  of  philosophy  and  fable  from  Socrates  all 
the  way  cannot  cover,  and  the  glory  of  Marlboro', 
were  it  added  to  his  own,  could  not  efface. 

No  answer  can  be  made  in  passion  to  these 
men.  If  the  temper  of  the  North  is  expressed  in 
their  words  the  South  can  do  nothing  but  rally 
her  sons  for  their  last  defence  and  await  in  silence 
what  the  future  may  bring.  This  much  should  be 
said.  The  negro  can  never  be  established  in 
dominion  over  the  white  race  of  the  South.  The 
sword  of  Grant  and  the  bayonets  of  his  army  could 
not  maintain  them  in  the  supremacy  they  had  won 
from  the  helplessness  of  our  people.  No  sword 
drawn  by  mortal  man,  no  army  martialed  by 
mortal  hand,  can  replace  them  in  the  supremacy 
from  which  they  were  cast  down  by  our  people, 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  decreed  otherwise 
when    he    created    these    races,  and  the  flaming 
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sword  of  His  archangel  will  enforce  his  decree 
and  work  out  his  plan  of  unchangeable  wis- 
dom. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  North  will  be 
committed  to  a  violent  policy.  I  believe  in  the 
good  faith  and  fair  play  of  the  American  people. 
These  noisy  insects  of  the  hour  will  perish  with 
the  heat  that  warmed  them  into  life,  and  when 
their  pestilent  cries  have  ceased,  the  great  clock 
of  the  republic  will  strike  the  slow  moving  and 
tranquil  hours,  and  the  watchmen  from  the  streets 
will  cry,  "All's  well!  all's  well!"  I  thank  God 
that  through  the  mists  of  passion  that  already 
cloud  our  Northern  horizon  comes  the  clear, 
strong  voice  of  President  Harrison  declaring  that 
the  South  shall  not  suffer,  but  shall  prosper,  in  his 
election.  Happy  will  it  be  for  us — happy  for  this 
country,  and  happy  for  his  name  and  fame,  if  he 
has  the  courage  to  withstand  the  demagogues 
who  clamor  for  our  crucifixion,  and  the  wisdom 
to  establish  a  path  in  which  voters  of  all  parties 
and  of  all  sections  may  walk  together  in  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Should  the  President  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
petulant,  the  country  will  appeal  from  his  decision. 
In  Indiana  and  New  York  more  than  two  million 
votes  were  cast.  By  less  than  16,000  majority 
these  States  were  given  to  Harrison,  and  his 
election  thereby  secured.     A  change  of  less  than 
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ten  thousand  in  this  enormous  poll  would  restore 
the  Democratic  party  to  power.  If  President 
Harrison  permits  this  unrighteous  crusade  on  the 
peace  of  the  South  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  this  change  and  more  will  be  made. 


PART  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ELOQUENT    EULOGIES. 

PUBLIC  sorrow  in  Atlanta  found  eloquent  expression  in 
the  great  memorial  meeting,  which  was  held  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Grady,  in  De  Give's  opera  house,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
December  the  26th.  A  vast  concourse  of  mourners  filled  the 
building.  The  exercises  were  of  a  most  solemn  and  impres- 
sive character.  The  opera  house,  inside  and  out,  was  draped 
in  sable  and  white,  and  on  the  stage,  forming  a  fragrant 
background,  was  a  mass  of  beautiful  flowers  and  floral  pieces. 
In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  the  lovely  offering  of  the  dead 
man's  associates  and  employes,  standing  out  from  a  setting 
of  palms  and  roses.  To  the  right  of  this  central  piece  was 
the  crown  from  the  people  of  Boston  and  to  the  left  the 
tribute  from  the  Virginia  society. 

To  the  front  and  at  each  side  of  the  stage  was  a  life-size 
crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Grady,  heavily  draped,  and  resting  on 
a  gilded  easel.  Round  the  base  of  the  easel  were  flowers  and 
plants  of  delicate  foliage,  perfuming  the  air  with  their  fragrant 
breath,  and  seeming  to  send  sweet  messages  to  the  loved  face 
above. 

The  galleries  and  boxes  were  all  hung  in  mourning. 
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Hundreds  of  representative  Georgians  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  came  to  participate  in  the  solemn  services. 

General  Clement  A.  Evans  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer. 

Judge  W.  R.  Hammond,  of  Atlanta,  read  the  following 
paper,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity  of 
the  State  University,  of  which  Mr.  Grady  had  been  a 
member : 


It  is  sad  beyond  the  power  of  expression  to  be 
compelled  to-day,  and  from  this  time  henceforth, 
to  speak  of  Henry  W.  Grady  as  dead.  But  it  is 
with  the  profoundest  pleasure  that  we  take  occa- 
sion to  give  utterance  to  our  appreciation  of  his 
virtues,  and  bear  testimony  to  those  high  qualities 
in  him  that  marked  him  in  many  respects,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  State  and 
section,  but  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his 
times. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  his  club-mates 
of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity  should  perpetuate  his 
memory,  because  he  was  one  of  its  charter  mem- 
bers at  the  State  university,  and  always  gave  to 
it  a  place  of  unusual  warmth  in  his  affections, 
ever  manifesting,  in  his  attachment  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  to  its  members,  that  freshness  of  en- 
thusiastic ardor  which  so  strikingly  characterized 
him  in  his  college  days.  How  well  do  we  re- 
member him — those  of  us  who  were  accustomed 
to  be  with  him   in  those  days — as,  with  buoyant 
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tread  and  sparkling  eye  and  merry  smile,  he  went 
out  and  came  in  amongst  us,  ever  bearing  in  his 
frank,  generous,  hearty  manner,  the  cheeriest 
good  will  to  all,  and  the  unmistakable  evidence 
of  malice  and  ill  will  toward  none.  Easily  and 
quickly  did  he  win  the  hearts  of  all  his  club  and 
college-mates,  and  it  was  their  delight  to  do  him 
honor  whenever  occasion  permitted. 

As  it  was  then  among  the  boys,  so  it  was  after- 
wards among  men.  He  wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  and  gave  it  to  all  without  reserve.  In 
some  this  characteristic  would  have  been  weak- 
ness, but  in  him  it  was  a  chief  element  of 
strength  because  of  the  very  fact  that  he  pos- 
sessed it  in  such  a  marked  and  striking  degree. 
Even  those  who  were  his  enemies  were  won  to 
him  when  they  came  into  his  presence,  and  had 
their  dislikes  charmed  away  by  the  magnetism 
of  his  manner  and  his  open  and  unreserved 
frankness. 

Henry  Grady  had  eminent  characteristics  which 
made  him  great,  and  it  is  proper  and  right  that 
we  should  place  upon  record  our  estimate  of 
them,  and  cannot  but  be  highly  beneficial  to  us 
to  thoughtfully  consider  some  of  them. 

His  mind  was  exceedingly  subtle,  and  his  per- 
ceptible powers  unusually  and  remarkably  keen. 
He  comprehended  at  a  glance,  and  discriminated 
as  if  by  intuition.     It  was  this,   doubtless,   that 
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gave  him  that  wonderful  expressiveness  of  speech 
which  so  completely  captivated  all  who  ever  heard 
him.  He  saw  clearly — therefore  he  had  power 
to  make  others  see. 

We  all  have  within  us  at  times  vague  and  inex- 
pressible  thoughts,  and  we  feel  a  desire  for  some 
one  who  can  interpret  them  for  us,  and  give  ut- 
terance and  expression  to  that  which  we  cannot 
even  put  into  the  form  of  a  suggestion.  We  feel 
the  need  of  a  Daniel  who  can  tell  us  the  dream, 
and  then  give  us  the  interpretation  of  it.  Who 
that  has  listened  to  the  magic  of  Grady's  speech, 
or  gathered  the  subtle  thought  from  his  well- 
chosen  words,  has  not  found  in  them  the  expres- 
sion of  that  which  seemed  to  lie  slumbering  in 
his  own  bosom,  only  to  be  awakened  by  the  touch 
of  his  master  hand !  Such  is  the  service  which 
genius  renders  to  humanity,  and  such  did  he 
render  for  us  with  a  power  that  was  almost 
matchless  and  unapproachable. 

But,  superb  as  were  his  mental  gifts,  it  was  not 
this  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  that  made  him  great 
and  gave  him  power  such  as  few  ever  possessed 
to  attract  men  to  him.  There  have  been  those 
who  equalled  if  they  did  not  surpass  him  here, 
but  who  have  yet  failed  to  impress  themselves 
upon  humanity  with  a  tithe  of  the  force  exerted 
by  him.  It  was  his  great  heart  that  endeared 
him  to  us  all  and   made  us  love  him  and  rejoice 
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in  his  success,  with  a  feeling  that  knew  no  jeal- 
ousy, and  ever  prompted  us  to  bid  him  God- 
speed in  his  onward  and  upward  career  to  the 
high  destiny  which  seemed  to  await  him. 

True  love  is  unmistakable  in  its  manifestations. 
He  who  really  and  truly  loves  his  fellows  need 
not  fear  that  they  will  fail  to  find  it  out.  It  will 
manifest  itself,  not  in  the  arts  and  wiles  of  the 
demagogue,  but  in  a  thousand  ways  which  need 
not  be  premeditated,  and  cannot  be  misjudged  or 
misunderstood. 

Grady  loved  humanity,  and  love  with  him  was 
not  weak  sentimentality,  but  strong,  overmaster- 
ing passion.  He  loved  humanity,  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  the  person  of  those  members  of  it 
who  came  within  reach  of  him.  And  this  love 
to  them  was  not  a  mere  sentiment,  but  a  real 
passion,  to  which  he  gave  expressions  in  his  never- 
tirino-  acts  of  devotion  and  his  ceaseless  efforts 
to  aid  them  in  every  way  and  by  every  means 
that  lay  in  his  power.  It  was  thus  that  he  grap- 
pled his  friends  to  him  with  hoops  of  steel  and 
held  them  in  a  grasp  which  nothing  could  loosen. 

It  was  Grady's  strong  emotional  nature  that 
gave  wings  to  his  words  and  carried  them  so 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men.  Thought 
must  have  feeling  back  of  it  before  it  can  have 
power  to  stir  men's  blood  and  move  them  to  ac- 
tion.    The  twain   must  be  married  together  as 
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one,  and  from  their  union  comes  a  light  and 
power  which  are  potent  factors  in  the  redemption 
of  humanity.  In  Grady  they  were  united,  and 
hence  his  words  burnt  their  way  into  the  souls  of 
men.  The  magnificence  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
untold  wealth  of  feeling  which  sprang  from  his 
great  heart,  were  not  to  be  resisted,  and  easily 
won  and  held  the  admiration  and  homage  of  his 
fellow-men. 

But  the  deep  pathos  of  Grady's  heart,  so  often 
stirred  into  those  grand  utterances  which  made 
him  famous,  seems  now  to  have  been  but  the 
prophecy  of  the  far  deeper  pathos  of  his  untimely 
death.  O,  how  sad  it  was  to  see  him  lying  there 
upon  his  bier  mute  and  motionless,  when  but  yes- 
terday the  nation  hung  upon  his  words,  and  men 
of  all  sections  and  political  parties  delighted  to  do 
him  honor.  O,  how  strong  in  our  breasts  is  the 
wish  that  he  might  have  lived,  not  only  for  him- 
self, his  family  and  friends,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  his  country,  and  especially  his  beloved  south- 
land, just  beginning  to  feel  the  disenthralment 
from  her  bonds,  and  to  realize  that  one  had  arisen 
who  seemed  to  have  the  power  to  place  her  before 
the  nation  and  the  world  in  her  rightful  position, 
and  claim  for  her  that  sympathy  and  forbearance 
which  she  so  much  needs  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  which  has  been  thrust  upon  her. 

But  he  is  gone,  and  we  can  only  mourn  his  loss, 
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and  indulge  the  hope  that  the  good  he  has  done 
may  live  after  him,  and  that  even  the  sad  bereave- 
ment of  his  death  may  do  much  to  help  seal  the 
truth  of  his  last  public  utterance  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  this  great  country,  and  ultimately 
bring-  them  together  as  one  in  a  union  of  fraternal 
fellowship  and  love. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  brother, 
Henry  W.  Grady,  our  fraternity  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  honored  and  devoted  members. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family 
our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  and 
resolutions  be  sent  to  his  family. 

Resolved,  That  the  city  papers  be  requested  to 
publish  these  proceedings,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  national  organ  of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity. 

J.  W.  Lee, 
J.  T.  White, 
B.  H.  Hill, 
Andrew  Calhoun, 
W.  H.  Hill, 
Jack  M.  Slaton, 
W.  R.  Hammond. 

Mayor  Glenn,  of  Atlanta,  introduced  as  the  first  speaker 
the  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  who 
spoke  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Fellow- Citizens :  We 
are  here  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  worth  and 
greatness  of  the  departed — to  him  who  did  so 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  and  goodly 
city  of  Atlanta ;  to  him  who  did  so  much  for 
Georgia  and  the  South,  and  to  him  who  did  so 
much  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  the  people  of  all  sections  of  our  common 
country. 

The  most  gifted  and  useful  public  man  of  his 
day  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Henry  W. 
Grady.  I  will  refer  briefly  to  him  as  an  editor 
before  he  electrified  the  country  and  won  plaudits 
from  his  countrymen  by  the  magic  of  his  winsome 
eloquence. 

I  met  him  for  the  first  time  about  twenty  years 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Press  Associa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Augusta.  Although  he  had  not 
yet  reached  his  majority,  he  was  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Rome  Commercial,  which  was  his 
first  newspaper  venture.  He  was  then  a  striking 
and  manly  youth,  and  gave  promise  of  a  career 
of  prominence  and  usefulness  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism. 

He  moved  from  Rome  to  Atlanta,  and  was  en- 
gaged for  a  few  years  in  editing  the  Herald,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  enterprising  newspapers 
in  the  State. 

He    acquired    reputation  as    a    correspondent 
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during  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  subse- 
quently represented  one  of  the  leading  journals 
of  the  North  as  its  special  representative  in  Flor- 
ida during  the  memorable  campaign  of  1876,  when 
the  returning  board  of  the  State  negatived  the 
will  of  the  people.  Mr.  Grady  gave  the  country 
graphic  and  truthful  pictures  of  the  evils  which 
the  South  endured.  He  strikingly  depicted  the 
wrongs  imposed  upon  our  people  and  exposed 
the  usurpation  of  those  placed  in  authority  by  the 
aid  of  the  general  government.  During  that  sad 
period  of  the  South's  eventful  history,  he  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  people  and  the  principles 
which  he  advocated  with  a  steadfast  devotion  and 
an  exalted  patriotism. 

His  reputation  as  a  journalist  is  identified  with 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  great  newspa- 
per, in  the  upbuilding  of  which  he  took  such  a 
conspicuous  part.  The  Constitution  stands  as  a 
monument  to  his  ability  as  an  editor.  His  versa- 
tility as  a  writer  was  something  phenomenal. 

There  was  no  subject  within  the  range  of  the 
press  that  he  did  not  discuss  with  a  grace  and 
facility  that  were  captivating,  and  with  a  clearness 
and  vigor  that  were  convincing. 

His  imagination  glowed  with  luminous  thoughts 
which  were  clothed  in  the  diction  of  polished 
rhetoric. 

Without  disparagement  to    the  living  or  the 
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dead,  he  won  the  first  place  in  the  ranks  of  South- 
ern journalists. 

I  speak  of  Mr.  Grady  as  an  editor.  Others  will 
speak  of  him  as  an  orator.  Oratory  was  a  natural 
gift  with  him.     It  was  born  in  him. 

Where  others  struggle  to  win  success,  he  by 
reason  of  his  genius  reached  the  mountain  top, 
and  from  this  great  eminence  spoke  to  the  ear  of 
the  nation  and  captured  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

He  achieved  greatness  by  reason  of  his  vigor- 
ous mentality,  and  his  fame  as  an  editor  and  as  an 
orator  is  voiced  by  the  sentiments  of  admiring 
but  sorrowing  friends  in  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

He  has  been  stricken  before  his  time.  Already 
the  first  of  his  generation,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared,  his  opportunity  for  greatness  would  have 
broadened  and  given  him  in  "the  applause  of 
listening  senates  "  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  those 
great  gifts  with  which  he  was  so  richly  endowed. 

He  died  too  soon  for  his  people  and  for  his 
country.  But  his  name  and  his  fame  will  be  an 
example  and  an  inspiration  to  practice  and  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  government  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  which  he  yielded  up  his  life. 

u  With  charity  for  all  and  malice  towards  none," 
he  went  about  among  his  countrymen  doing  good. 
It  was  his  mission  to  help  the  poor  and  to  aid  the 
deserving.  Every  good  work  received  the  sup- 
port of  his  impulsive  heart  and  noble  soul.     His 
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last  speech  was  an  impassioned  and  eloquent  plea 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  that  great  problem  which 
the  South  and  the  South  alone  can  solve.  It  was 
not  to  oppress,  but  to  elevate  the  colored  man — 
to  enable  both  races  to  live  in  peace,  and  work 
out  their  mission  in  the  regeneration  of  the  South. 
What  he  so  eloquently  said  in  Boston  represents 
the  firm  conviction  of  his  Southern  countrymen,  and 
his  death  but  emphasizes  the  truth  and  force  of 
his  position.  The  South  is  free  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  courage  of  her  people  will  preserve 
her  and  her  institutions  for  all  time  from  hostile 
and  inferior  domination. 

The  South  mourns  the  untimely  death  of 
Georgia's  brilliant  son.  The  North  deeply  sym- 
pathizes with  us  in  the  death  of  him  whose  last 
public  utterance  so  feelingly  touched  the  patriotic 
heart  of  the  people  and  the  response  comes  back 
from  all  sections  of  a  reunited  people  and  a  restored 
Union. 

Few  men  have  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
unification  of  public  sentiment  on  questions  of 
grave  import,  and  there  is  no  one  who  has  accom- 
plished more  for  the  material  development  of  his 
beloved  South. 

He  is  dead,  but  his  works  will  live  after  him. 
His  name  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  orate- 

o 

ful  countrymen,  who  are  saddened  and  bowed 
down  with  unspeakable  sorrow. 
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Henry  W.  Grady  had  the  zeal  of  a  martyr  and 
valor  of  a  patriot. 

If  it  be  permitted  to  mortals  who  have  put  on 
immortality  to  look  upon  this  world  from  their 
celestial  home,  the  incense  of  praise  which  ascends 
from  our  stricken  hearts  will  be  grateful  to  the 
soul  of  Henry  Grady. 

God  has  set  his  seal  upon  his  silver  tongue,  and 
no  more  forever  will  his  eloquent  voice,  stimulating 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  deeds  of  noble  emprise, 
be  heard  on  earth. 

Matchless  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  matchless 
the  magic  and  power  of  his  presentation,  match- 
less his  power  of  organization,  matchless  his  power 
of  accomplishment.  Truly,  indeed,  can  it  be  said 
of  him,  there  is  no  man  left  to  fill  his  place.. 

May  his  golden  soul  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the 
God  that  gave  it,  is  the  humble  but  heartfelt 
prayer  of  one  who  admired  and  respected  him 
living,  and  who  mourns  and  reveres  him  dead. 

ADDRESS    OF    B.    H.    HILL. 

I  cannot  speak  in  studied  phrase  of  my  dead 
friend.  The  few  simple  words  I  can  trust  my 
faltering  lips  to  utter  will  come  from  a  heart 
burdened  with  grief  too  deep  for  language  to  ex- 
press— a  grief  whose  crushing  weight,  outside  of 
my  own  home  circle,  has  taken  away  from  life  its 
brightest  hopes  and  its  highest  inspiration. 
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In  the  summer  of  1866  I  first  met  Henry 
Grady,  even  then  giving  promise  of  marvellous 
gifts  of  mind  and  heart.  From  that  summer 
evening,  remembered  now  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday,  I  have  loved  him  with  all  a  brother's 
devotion  and  tenderness.  During  all  these  years 
there  has  been  no  shadow  on  our  friendship  and 
no  secrets  in  our  hearts.  In  prosperity  he  has 
rejoiced  with  me,  and  when  sorrow  and  trouble 
came  no  voice  was  as  cheering,  no  sympathy  as 
sweet  as  his.  Only  a  year  ago,  when  death  came 
into  my  home  and  took  the  one  little  blossom 
that  had  bloomed  in  my  heart  as  my  own,  he 
wrote  to  my  mother  words  of  tenderest  comfort 
for  her  and  of  love  for  me — words  that  are  inex- 
pressibly precious  to  me  now.  Out  of  my  life 
into  the  beautiful  beyond  have  passed  the  two 
friends  I  loved  best  on  earth — the  chivalrous  Gor- 
don, the  peerless  Grady.  God  keep  my  friends 
and  lead  them  gently  through  the  meadow-lands 
where  the  river  flows  in  sono-  eternal.  I  know 
that  near  its  crystal  banks,  where  the  birds  sing 
sweetest  and  flowers  bloom  brightest,  they  have 
clasped  hands  in  blessed  and  happy  reunion. 
The  love  with  which  Henry  Grady  inspired  his 
friends  has  never  been  surpassed  by  mortal  man. 
Beautiful  and  touching  have  been  the  expressions 
of  devotion  that  have  come  to  his  family.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  hundreds  all  over  this  State 
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who  would  as  I  gladly  take  his  place  in  yonder 
silent  tomb,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  restore 
him  to  the  people  who  loved  him  and  who  need 
him  so  greatly.  It  is  not  his  great  genius,  un- 
rivaled as  it  was;  not  his  fervent  patriotism,  un- 
selfish as  it  was ;  not  his  wonderful  eloquence, 
matchless  as  it  was ;  not  his  public  spirit,  willing 
as  it  was — these  are  not  the  recollections  that 
have  moved  the  people  as  they  have  never  been 
moved  before. 

But  it  was  the  great  heart  of  the  man  beating 
in  loving  sympathy  with  suffering,  touching  with 
sweetest  encouragement  the  lowly  and  struggling, 
carrying  the  sunshine  of  his  own  radiant  life  into 
so  many  unhappy  lives,  that  now  bow  down  the 
hearts  of  the  people  under  the  weight  of  a  per- 
sonal loss. 

Henry  Grady  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  love. 
In  him  there  was  oreatness — Greatness  unselfish 
— unconscious — gentle  as  the  heart  of  a  child. 
In  him  there  was  charity — charity  white  and  still 
as  the  moonlight  that  shines  into  the  shadows  of 
nio-ht.  In  him  there  was  heroism — the  heroism 
of  the  knight  that  drew  no  sword,  but  waved  in 
his  hand,  high  above  his  white  plumed  brow,  the 
sacred  wand  of  peace,  of  love,  of  fraternity.  In 
him  there  was  patriotism,  but  a  patriotism  as  pure 
and  steadfast  as  a  flame  burning  as  a  passion  for 
the  people  he  loved.     As  I  contemplate  this  life 
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through  the  years  that  I  have  known  him  so  well, 
I  feel  as  one  who  has  seen  the  sun  rise  in  the 
cloudless  spring  time,  warming  into  beauty  all  the 
flowers  of  the  earth,  and  winning  into  praise  all 
the  songsters  of  the  air ;  at  noon-day,  when  all 
earth  was  rejoicing  in  its  light  and  growing  in  its 
strength,  it  suddenly  fades  away,  leaving  the  land 
in  darkness.  Henry  Grady  was  the  great  sun  of 
the  southland,  under  whose  fervid  eloquence  the 
cold  heart  of  the  North  was  melting  into  patience, 
confidence,  justice,  sympathy  and  love.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  the  great  Hope 
of  the  country. 

The  eyes  of  the  south  were  looking  towards 
him  with  hope.  The  ears  of  the  North  were 
listening  to  him  with  faith.  Inscrutable,  indeed, 
are  the  ways  of  a  providence  that  demanded  a 
life  so  richly  endowed,  so  potential  for  good.  And 
yet  it  is  the  finite  mind  that  would  question  either 
the  mercy  or  wisdom  of  the  Infinite.  Our  hero 
could  not  have  died  at  a  time  when  he  was  dearer 
to  his  people.  His  last  brave,  eloquent  message 
will  find  its  way,  has  found  its  way,  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  his  countrymen.  His  death 
is  a  sacrificial  offering  from  whose  altar  rises  even 
now  the  incense  of  perpetual  peace  and  a  perfect 
union  of  brotherly  love.  The  lessons  of  his  life 
will  ripen  with  the  passing  years.  Ages  yet  to 
come  will  compass  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  and 
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lime  will  consecrate  the  patriotic  martyrdom  of 
his  death.  He  sang  like  one  inspired  with  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  glorious 
hopes  of  the  future.  His  works  and  his  noble 
qualities  will  expand  and  multiply  from  his  tomb 
as  the  sweet  spice  rushes  from  the  broken  ala- 
baster vase.  His  name  will  become  the  synonym 
for  friendship,  charity,  wisdom,  eloquence,  patriot- 
ism and  love,  wherever  their  virtues  are  known 
and  treasured  amona  men. 

To  use  his  own  beautiful  words,  written  of 
another :  Those  who  loved  him  best  will  find  him 
always  present.  They  will  see  him  enthroned  in 
every  heart  that  kindles  with  sympathy  to  others. 
They  will  feel  his  kindly  presence  in  the  throb  of 
every  hand  that  clasps  their  hands  in  the  uni- 
versal kinship  of  grief.  They  will  see  his  loving 
memory  beaming  from  every  eye  as  it  falls  on 
theirs.  So  he  shall  live  in  Georgians  and  with 
Georgians  forever  and  forever.  On  the  monu- 
ment  which  loving  hands  will  erect  to  his  memory 
let  the  inscription  be  written  :  "At  all  times  and 
everywhere  he  gave  his  strength  to  the  weak — 
his  sympathy  to  the  suffering — his  life  to  his 
country  and  his  heart  to  God."  Our  hearts  go 
out  to-day  in  tenderest  sympathy  to  the  loved 
ones  at  home.  Those  alone  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  charmed  circle  can  know 
the  void  left  there. 
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To  the  mother  who  idolized  this  noble  son — 
and  he  never  forgot  her,  for  did  he  not  turn  aside 
from  questions  of  state  to  tell  the  nation  that  her 
knees  were  the  truest  altar  he  had  ever  found, 
and  her  hands  the  fairest  and  strongest  that  had 
ever  led  him.  To  the  sweet  and  loving  sister, 
the  companion  of  his  boyhood.  To  the  heart- 
broken wife  always  worthy  of  his  love,  devoted 
to  him,  ever  dear  to  him.  To  the  sweet  and 
gentle  daughter,  the  idol  of  his  heart  and  house- 
hold. To  the  noble  and  manly  son — these  were 
his  jewels.  And  as  we  loved  him  so  shall  we 
love  them.  I  have  seen  a  picture  with  a  shaft 
of  light  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven.  Up  the 
long,  white  rays,  dazzling  in  glory  and  transcend- 
ant  in  beauty,  an  immortal  soul  is  ascending  to 
the  illumined  heights,  ascending  to  meet  its 
God.  I  think  that  if  there  ever  was  a  soul 
borne  upward  upon  rays  of  glory  it  was  the 
beautiful  soul  of  this  friend  we  loved.  The 
golden  beams  of  his  earthly  glory  shining  into 
the  pure  light  of  heaven  wove  his  radiant  path- 
way to  the  stars.  What  an  ascension  for  an  im- 
mortal soul !  Earth's  glory  under  his  feet,  Heav- 
en's glory  upon  his  brow.  So  he,  our  immortal, 
becomes  God's  immortal.  Oh !  thou  bright  im- 
mortal spirit !  Thou  standeth  this  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels.  The  King,  in  his  beauty, 
hath  greeted  thee  with  the  welcome:  Well  done, 
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well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  The  great 
and  good  that  have  passed  from  earth  are  thy 
companions,  and  thy  ears  have  heard  music 
sweeter  far  than  all  earthly  plaudits.  Yet  we 
miss  thee  ;  we  mourn  thee;  through  the  rifted 
heavens  we  greet  thee  with  grateful  tears  and 
undying  love. 

MR.    JULIUS    L.    BROWN'S    SPEECH. 

Again  are  we  assembled  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing. 

Our  homes  and  public  buildings  are  yet  black 
with  the  symbols  of  our  grief  for  him  who  went 
before, 

"  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heels,  so 
fast  they  follow." 

Two  short  weeks  aofo,  while  we  were  assembled 
in  our  capitol  covered  with  the  insignia  of  grief, 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  been 
our  chief  when  the  storm  of  war  raged,  we  re- 
ceived a  telegram,  mingling  his  grief  with  ours, 
from  him,  then  on  his  journey  of  duty  to  Boston, 
whose  sad   death  we  have  met  this  day  to  mourn. 

Jefferson  Davis  and  Henry  Grady  are  dead. 
To-day  their  souls  commune,  and  we  are  left  to 
weep. 

In  their  deaths  the  South  has  lost  two  of  her 
noblest  sons.  One  was  gathered  to  his  fathers 
full  of  years  and  rich  in  honor.      He  had  served 
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his  country  well.  He  had  been  the  chosen  leader 
of  our  people,  when  the  storms  of  war  were  rag- 
ing. He,  as  our  representative,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  insults  and  to  indignities  by  the  govern- 
ment he  had  honored,  and  in  whose  service  he  had 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  passed  away, 
and  the  sunset  of  his  life  was  glorious  and  beauti- 
ful. 

We  have  not  yet  put  aside  the  sables  of  grief 
we  wear  for  Jefferson  Davis,  and  yet  in  two  short 
weeks  we  have  met  to  mourn  the  death  of  him 
whom  we  hold  dearer;  our  townsman,  our  daily 
associate  and  friend. 

Henry  W.  Grady  has  gone  to  his  last  home. 

One  was  an  old  man,  ready  and  waiting  to  be 
called.  His  day  was  over,  his  work  was  done, 
and  he  was  waiting  for  his  rest.  His  sun  had 
risen,  past  its  meridian  in  glory  and  was  sinking 
in  honor.  For  him  the  nigrht  in  due  time  had 
come. 

The  other  was  a  young  man  full  of  hope  and 
rich  in  promise.  His  sun  had  just  arisen  and  it 
gave  promise  that  before  him  was  yet  a  glorious 
day. 

One  was  the  chosen  representative  of  our 
people  before  the  storms  of  war  had  swept  over 
us.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  South 
under  its  old  system.     The  other  was    the  ac- 
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knowledged   exponent   of  the    South    under  its 
altered  condition  of  affairs. 

We  weep  for  him  to-day. 

Of  all  the  young  men  in  America  none  had 
such  power  for  good.  None  had  the  ear  of  the 
public  so  completely  as  he  to  be  heard.  None 
had  so  eloquent  a  tongue  to  produce  conviction. 
None  had  so  magnetic  a  bearing  to  induce  follow- 
ers.  He  was  ambitious,  yes,  but  for  what  ?  Not 
for  the  spoils  of  office,  not  for  command  of  his 
fellow-man,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people. 

Years  ago  when  his  friends  all  over  Georgia 
urged  him  to  allow  his  name  presented  for  a  post 
of  honor  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  he  refused. 
His  letter  of  declination  was  so  strong,  so  pa- 
triotic and  so  unselfish  that  it  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  I  know  that  even  far 
off  New  Zealand  published  his  words  and  did  him 
honor. 

His  eloquent  speech  in  New  York  completed 
the  structure  of  his  national  fame.  From  the 
night  of  its  delivery  the  whole  country  ranked 
him  amonor  its  foremost  citizens.  Even  in  down- 
trodden  and  oppressed  Cuba  his  eloquent  words 
were  translated  into  the  Spanish  tongue  and  read 
with  delight  while  I  was  there.  The  echoes  of 
his  last  eloquent,  matchless  defence  of  the  South 
yet  linger  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  so  long  as  its  his- 
toric walls  shall  stand  they  will  be  classed  with 
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the  best  efforts  of  Everett  and  of  Webster.  His 
friends  all  over  the  country  read  his  words,  and 
wondered  that  he  was  so  great.  Ambitious;  yes, 
ambitious  to  be  able  to  present  the  cause  of  the 
South  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  conviction 
in  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  its  most  ultra 
defamers,  that  our  people  now  in  good  faith  ac- 
cept as  final  the  construction  placed  upon  the 
constitution  of  this  country  by  the  victors,  and 
that  they  are  as  absolutely  loyal  and  devoted  as 
are  the  people  of  the  North  to  that  Union  against 
which  his  father  had  fought. 

With  no  apologies  for  the  past,  with  no  recan- 
tation of  the  belief  that  they  were  patriots,  without 
in  any  way  casting  reproach  from  our  dead,  with 
a  nature  grand  enough  to  admire  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis,  he  had  taken  for  his 
high  mission  on  this  earth  the  task  of  reconcil- 
ing  the  people  of  the  sections.  Until  this  great 
mission  was  accomplished  he  had  no  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  narrow  duties  of  a  public  office. 
Office,  therefore,  he  did  not  seek.  Office  he 
would  not  have.  There  was  but  one  office  in  this 
land  great  enough  for  him. 

Had  he  lived  until  his  sun  had  reached  its 
meridian  splendor  there  would  have  been  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  between  the  sections.  Par- 
tisan malignity  would  not  have  sought  to  enact 
laws  aimed  at  only  a  part  of  this  grand  country. 
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Soon  would  there  have  been  a  complete  union  of 
hearts  between  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
fratricidal  strife,  which  the  most  ultra  partisanship 
could  not  have  severed.  Too  young  himself  to 
be  in  the  war,  but  the  son  of  a  gallant  Confeder- 
ate soldier,  killed  upon  the  field  of  battle,  he, 
more  than  any  one  of  older  years,  could  by  his 
chosen  profession  bear  the  messages  of  peace  to 
the  North,  and  by  his  mighty  pen,  by  his  eloquent 
tongue,  by  his  melodious  voice,  and  by  his  com- 
manding presence  could  he  procure  a  hearing 
from  an  audience  of  strangers,  and  produce  con- 
viction. 

If  it  be  true  that 

"  The  tongues  of  dying  men 

Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony," 

then  his  last  words,  uttered  in  behalf  of  his  people, 
will  not  have  been  spoken  in  vain. 

In  his  death  the  South  has  lost  its  most  elo- 
quent advocate  and  its  most  powerful  defender. 
America  weeps  for  one  of  her  noblest  sons. 

Who  is  there  to  finish  this  work  ?  God  grant 
that  there  may  rise  some  one  to  complete  his 
mission  ! 

He  was  a  man  full  of  impulse  and  a  quick 
reader  of  the  popular  mind.  Well  do  we  all  re- 
member the  time  when  the  result  of  a  presiden- 
tial  election    became    certainly   known   how,   his 
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heart  wild  with  joy  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
beginningof  better  days  for  the  South,  he  organized 
a  street  procession  and  proceeded  to  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  his  State  and  with  his  followers  en- 
tered the  house,  and  in  his  clear,  ringing  voice 
announced,  "  Mr.  Speaker:  A  message  from  the 
American  people,"  and  adjourned  it.  'Tis  said 
that  history  shows  that  there  have  been  but  two 
men  who  have  everadjourned  a  parliamentwithout 
a  vote — Oliver  Cromwell  and  Henry  Grady.  One 
was  an  act  of  tyranny — the  other  the  expression 
of  the  desire  of  every  member  of  the  house. 

A  citizen  of  Atlanta,  he  loved  Georgia ;  a 
Georgian,  he  adored  the  South  ;  a  Southerner,  he 
worshipped  the  whole  Union.  He  was  an  Amer- 
ican in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term.  There 
was  no  work  of  public  or  private  charity  among 
us  which  he  did  not  aid  by  his  tongue,  his  pen, 
his  head  or  his  purse.  Whether  that  work  was 
to  procure  the  pardon  of  an  abandoned  young 
girl  confined  in  the  chain-gang  with  criminals,  or 
canvassing  the  streets  of  Atlanta  through  snow 
and  ice,  accompanied  with  a  retinue  of  wagons 
and  drays,  to  accumulate  fuel  and  provisions  to 
prevent  our  poor  from  freezing  and  from  starv- 
ing. It  was  in  response  to  his  appeals,  more  than 
to  all  else  combined,  that  a  home  is  now  being- 
erected  within  sight  of  the  dome  of  yonder  capi- 
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tol  for  the  aged  and  infirm  veterans  of  the  lost 
cause. 

It  was  to  him  more  than  to  all  others  that  our 
Piedmont  expositions,  designed  to  show  to  the 
world  the  wealth  of  our  undeveloped  mineral, 
agricultural  and  other  resources,  were  carried  to 
a  successful  end. 

It  was  through  his  persuasive  powers  that  the 
Chautauqua  Association,  designed  to  more  thor- 
oughly educate  our  people,  was  established. 

But  in  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me  I  cannot 
go  further  into  details. 

If  you  seek  his  monuments,  look  around  ;  they 
are  in  every  home  and  in  every  calling  of  life. 

In  all  that  which  has  tended  to  develop  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country,  to  enrich  his  people, 
to  encourage  education  and  a  love  of  the  arts, 
to  relieve  suffering,  to  provide  for  the  poor  and 
to  make  our  people  better  and  nobler,  he  devoted 
his  life  unselfishly  and  without  hope  of  other  re- 
ward than  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience. 

He  was  a  model  citizen. 

As  a  member  of  society  he  was  welcomed  to 
every  fireside.  He  was  the  centre  of  every  group. 
His  doors  were  open  always  to  strangers. 

He  was  given  to  hospitality. 

He  was  the  life,  the  soul  of  every  enterprise 
with  which  he  was  connected. 
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As  a  patriot  his  heart  was  bowed  down  with 
grief  that  his  countrymen  should  be  estranged. 

As  a  humanitarian  his  great  heart  wept  at  the 
suffering  of  the  poor,  and  his  voice  was  ever 
raised  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  and  the  oppressed. 

As  a  friend  he  was  devoted,  unselfish  and  loyal. 

Now  that  he  is  gone  we  know  hew  dear  he  was 
to  us. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  full  appreciation  of 
his  great  worth,  and  of  the  calamity  which  has 
befallen  us. 

Yesterday  we  stood  by  his  tomb.  No  private 
citizen  in  this  country  ever  had  such  a  pageant. 
For  miles  the  streets  were  lined  with  people.  We 
saw  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  white  and  the  black,  with  eyes  dimmed 
by  tears,  with  hearts  bowed  down  with  sorrow  at 
loss  of  him.  They  had  left  their  homes  upon  our 
greatest  festal  day  to  pay  him  the  homage  of  their 
tears.  To  each  of  them  his  loss  was  a  personal 
sorrow. 

I  knew  Henry  W.  Grady  well,  and  I  loved  him. 
To  me  his  death  is  a  personal  grief.  He  had 
been  my  friend  for  more  than  twenty-three  years. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  day  I  joined  his  class  in 
our  university.  Well  do  I  picture  his  friendly 
presence  as  he  bade  me  welcome  and  invited  me 
to  his  home.    Well  do  I  recall  our  meeting  in  our 
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college  societies.  Our  plans,  our  struggles,  our 
defeats  and  our  triumphs  there. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  sat  with  him  around  so- 
cial  boards.  He  has  been  time  and  a^ain  an 
honored  and  a  welcome  guest  in  my  house.  I 
shall  miss  him  there.  We  have  been  together  in 
public  enterprises,  and  we  have  met  in  the  busy 
marts  of  men.  We  have  worked  side  by  side, 
and  we  have  differed  upon  questions  of  policy, 
but  in  all  these  differences  he  has  been  my  friend. 
I  loved  him,  and  I  deplore  his  death. 

We  shall  erect  in  this  city  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate his  many  virtues  and  to  hold  him  up 
as  an  example  before  the  young  and  those  who 
come  after  us  ;  but  however  exalted  that  monu- 
ment may  be,  and  however  near  the  skies  it  may 
reach,  the  greatest  and  best  monument  to  us  who 
knew  him  will  be  the  memory  of  his  many  vir- 
tues, which  we  shall  always  treasure  in  our  hearts. 

"  Sink,  thou  of  nobler  light, 
The  land  will  mourn  thee  in  its  darkening  hour, 
Its  heavens  grow  gray  at  thy  retiring  power; 
Thou  stirring  orb  of  mind,  thou  beacon  power, 
Be  thy  great  memory  still  a  guardian  might, 
When  thou  art  gone  from  sight." 

JOHN    TEMPLE    GRAVES'S    ELOQUENT    SPEECH. 

I  am  one  among  the  thousands  who  love  him, 
and  I  stand  with  the  millions  who  lament  his 
death. 
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I  loved  him  in  the  promise  of  his  glowing 
youth,  when  across  my  boyish  vision  he  walked 
with  winning  grace  from  easy  effort  to  success. 
I  loved  him  in  the  flush  of  splendid  manhood, 
when  a  nation  hung  upon  his  words  ;  and  now, 
with  the  dross  of  human  friendship  smitten  in  my 
soul,  I  love  him  best  of  all  as  he  lies  yonder  under 
the  December  skies,  with  face  as  tranquil  and 
with  smile  as  sweet  as  patriot  ever  wore. 

In  this  sweet  and  solemn  hour  all  the  rare  and 
kindly  adjectives  that  blossomed  in  the  shining 
pathway  of  his  pen  seem  to  have  come  from 
every  quarter  of  the  continent  to  lay  themselves 
in  loving  tribute  at  their  master's  feet ;  but  rich  as 
the  music  that  they  bring,  all  the  cadences  of  our 
eulogy 

"  Sigh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still," 

And  here  to-day,  within  this  hall  glorified  by 
the  echoes  of  his  eloquence,  standing  to  answer 
the  impulse  of  my  heart  in  the  roll-call  of  his 
friends,  and  stricken  with  the  emptiness  of  words, 
I  know  that,  when  the  finger  of  God  touched  his 
eyelids  into  sleep,  there  gathered  a  silence  upon 
the  only  lips  that  could  weave  the  sun-bright 
story  of  his  days,  or  mete  sufficient  eulogy  to  the 
incomparable  richness  of  his  life. 

I  agree  with  Patrick  Collins  that  he  was  the 
most  brilliant  son  of  this  republic.     If  the  annals 
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of  these  times  are  told  with  truth  they  will  give 
him  place  as  the  phenomenon  of  his  period,  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
No  eloquence  has  equaled  his  since  Sargent  Pren- 
tiss faded  from  the  earth.  No  pen  has  ploughed 
such  noble  furrows  in  his  country's  fallow  fields 
since  the  wrist  of  Horace  Greeley  rested ;  no  age 
of  the  republic  has  witnessed  such  marvelous 
conjunction  of  a  magical  pen  with  the  velvet 
splendor  of  a  mellow  tongue,  and  although  the 
warlike  rival  of  these  wondrous  forces  never  rose 
within  his  life,  it  is  writ  of  all  his  living  that  the 
noble  fires  of  his  genius  were  lighted  in  his  boy- 
hood from  the  gleam  that  died  upon  his  father's 
sword. 

I  have  loved  to  follow,  and  I  love  to  follow  now 
the  pathway  of  that  diamond  pen  as  it  flashed 
like  an  inspiration  over  every  phase  of  life  in 
Georgia. 

It  touched  the  sick  body  of  a  desolate  and 
despairing  agriculture  with  the  impulse  of  a  better 
method,  and  the  farmer,  catching  the  glow  of 
promise  in  his  words,  left  off  sighing  and  went  to 
singing  in  his  fields,  until  at  last  the  better  day 
has  come,  and  as  the  sunshine  melts  into  his  har- 
vests with  the  tender  rain,  the  heart  of  humanity 
is  glad  in  his  hope,  and  the  glow  on  his  fields 
seems  the  smile  of  the  Lord. 

Its  brave  point  went  with  cheerful  prophecy  and 
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eneamne  manliness  into  the  ranks  of  toil,  until 
the  workman  at  his  anvil  felt  the  dignity  of  labor 
pulse  the  sombre  routine  of  the  hours,  and  the 
curse  of  Adam,  softening  in  the  faith  of  silver 
sentences,  became  the  blessing  and  comfort  of  his 
days.  Into  the  era  of  practical  politics  it  dashed 
with  the  grace  of  an  earlier  chivalry,  and  in  an 
age  of  pushing  and  unseemly  scramble  it  woke 
the  spirit  of  a  loftier  sentiment,  while  around  the 
glow  of  splendid  narrative  and  the  charm  of 
entrancing  plea  there  grew  a  goodlier  company 
of  youth  linked  to  the  republic's  nobler  legends 
and  holding  fast  that  generous  loyalty  which 
builds  the  highest  bulwark  of  the  State. 

First  of  all  the  instruments  which  fitted  his 
genius  to  expression  was  this  radiant  pen.  Long 
after  it  had  blazed  his  way  to  eminence  and  use- 
fulness, he  waked  the  power  of  that  surpassing 
oratory  which  has  bettered  all  the  sentiment  of  his 
country  and  enriched  the  ripe  vocabulary  of  the 
world.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  human  speech 
will  equal  the  stately  steppings  of  his  eloquence 
into  glory.  In  a  single  night  he  caught  the  heart 
of  the  country  into  its  warm  embrace,  and  leaped 
from  a  banquet  revelry  into  national  fame.  It  is, 
at  last,  the  crowning  evidence  of  his  genius,  that 
he  held  to  the  end,  unbroken,  the  high  fame  so 
easily  won,  and  sweeping  from  triumph  unto  tri- 
umph, with  not  one  leaf  of  his  laurels  withered  by 
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time  or  staled  by  circumstance,  died  on  yesterday 
— the  foremost  orator  of  all  the  world. 

It  is  marvelous,  past  all  telling,  how  he  caught 
the  heart  of  the  country  in  the  fervid  glow  of  his 
own  !  All  the  forces  of  our  statesmanship  have 
not  prevailed  for  Union  like  the  ringing  speeches 
of  this  bright,  magnetic  man.  His  eloquence  was 
the  electric  current  over  which  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  American  sentiment  were  rush- 
ing to  a  warm  embrace.  It  was  the  transparent 
medium  through  which  the  bleared  eyes  of  sec- 
tions were  learning  to  see  each  other  clearer  and 
to  love  each  other  better.  He  was  melting  bit- 
terness  in  the  warmth  of  his  patriotic  sympathies, 
sections  were  being  linked  in  the  logic  of  his  liquid 
sentences,  and  when  he  died  he  was  literally  lov- 
ing a  nation  into  peace. 

Fit  and  dramatic  climax  to  a  glorious  mission, 
that  he  should  have  lived  to  carry  the  South's  last 
and  Greatest  message  to  the  centre  of  the  nation's 
culture,  and  then,  with  the  gracious  answer  to  his 
transcendent  service  locked  in  his  loyal  heart, 
come  home  to  die  among  the  people  he  had 
served !  Fitter  still,  that,  as  he  walked  in  final 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  his  beloved  city, 
he  should  have  caught  upon  his  kingly  head  that 
wreath  of  Southern  roses — richer  jewels  than 
Victoria  wears — plucked  by  the  hands  of  Georgia 
women,  borne  by  the  hands  of  Georgia  men,  and 
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flung  about  him  with  loving  tenderness  that 
crowned  him  for  his  burial,  that,  in  the  unspeaka- 
ble fragrance  of  Georgia's  full  and  sweet  approval, 
he  might  "draw  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about 
him  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

If  I  should  seek  to  touch  the  core  of  all  his 
greatness,  I  would  lay  my  hand  upon  his  heart. 
I  should  speak  of  his  humanity — his  almost  in- 
spired sympathies,  his  sweet  philanthropy  and 
the  noble  heartfulness  that  ran  like  a  silver  cur- 
rent through  his  life.  His  heart  was  the  furnace 
where  he  fashioned  all  his  glowing  speech.  Love 
was  the  current  that  sent  his  golden  sentences 
pulsing  through  the  world,  and  in  the  honest 
throb  of  human  sympathies  he  found  the  anchor 
that  held  him  steadfast  to  all  things  great  and 
true.  He  was  the  incarnate  triumph  of  a  heartful 
man. 

I  thank  God,  as  I  stand  above  my  buried  friend, 
that  there  is  not  one  ignoble  memory  in  all  the 
shining  pathway  of  his  fame  !  In  all  the  glorious 
gifts  that  God  Almighty  gave  him,  not  one  was 
ever  bent  to  willing  service  in  unworthy  cause. 
He  lived  to  make  the  world  about  him  better. 
With  all  his  splendid  might  he  helped  to  build  a 
happier,  heartier  and  more  wholesome  sentiment 
among  his  kind.  And  in  fondness,  mixed  with 
reverence,  I  believe  that  the  Christ  of  Calvary, 
who  died  for  men,  has  found  a  welcome  sweet  for 
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one  who  fleshed  within  his  person  the  golden  spirit 
of  the  New  Commandment  and  spent  his  powers 
in  glorious  living  for  his  race. 

Oh,  brilliant  and  incomparable  Grady !  We 
lay  for  a  season  thy  precious  dust  beneath  the  soil 
that  bore  and  cherished  thee,  but  we  fling  back 
against  all  our  brightening  skies  the  thoughtless 
speech  that  calls  thee  dead!  God  reigns  and  his 
purpose  lives,  and  although  these  brave  lips  are 
silent  here,  the  seeds  sown  in  his  incarnate  elo- 
quence will  sprinkle  patriots  through  the  years  to 
come,  and  perpetuate  thy  living  in  a  race  of  nobler 
men  ! 

But  all  our  words  are  empty,  and  they  mock 
the  air.  If  we  would  speak  the  eulogy  that  fills 
this  day,  let  us  build  within  the  city  that  he  loved 
a  monument  tall  as  his  services  and  noble  as  the 
place  he  filled.  Let  every  Georgian  lend  a  hand 
as  it  rises  to  confront  in  majesty  his  darkened 
home  ;  let  the  widow  who  weeps  there  be  told  that 
every  stone  that  makes  it  has  been  sawn  from 
the  solid  prosperity  that  he  builded,  and  that  the 
light  that  plays  upon  its  summit  is,  in  afterglow, 
the  sunshine  that  he  brought  into  the  world. 

And  for  the  rest — silence.  The  sweetest  thing 
about  his  funeral  was  that  no  sound  broke  the 
stillness  save  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  melody  of  music.  No  fire  can  be  kindled  upon 
the  altar  of  speech  that  can  relume  the  radiant 
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spark  that  perished  yesterday.  No  blaze  born 
in  all  our  eulogy  can  burn  beside  the  sunlight  of 
his  useful  life.  After  all  there  is  nothing  grander 
than  such  living. 

I  have  seen  the  light  that  gleamed  at  midnight 
from  the  headlight  of  some  giant  engine  rushing 
onward  through  the  darkness,  heedless  of  opposi- 
tion, fearless  of  danger,  and  I  thought  it  was 
grand.  I  have  seen  the  light  come  over  the  east- 
ern hills  in  glory,  driving  the  lazy  darkness  like 
mist  before  a  sea-born  gale,  till  leaf  and  tree, 
and  blade  of  grass  glittered  in  the  myriad  dia- 
monds of  the  morning  ray,  and  I  thought  it  was 
grand. 

I  have  seen  the  light  that  leaped  at  midnight 
athwart  the  storm-swrept  sky,  shivering  over 
chaotic  clouds,  mid  howling  winds,  till  cloud  and 
darkness  and  the  shadow-haunted  earth  flashed 
into  midday  splendor,  and  I  knew  it  was  grand. 
But  the  grandest  thine  next  to  the  radiance  that 
flows  from  the  Almighty  Throne  is  the  light  of  a 
noble  and  beautiful  life,  wrapping  itself  in  bene- 
diction round  the  destinies  of  men,  and  finding  its 
home  in  the  blessed  bosom  of  the  Everlasting 
God! 

SPEECH    OF    HON.    ALBERT    COX. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  poor  and  painfully  un- 
certain of  even  a  broken  part  of  education,  but 
shortly  from  farm  and  camp  and  captivity,  broken- 
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hearted  and  distrusting  all  things,  lonesome  in  a 
strange  place,  two  companions  met  me  at  Athens 
and  made  me  feel  at  home.  One  of  them  mourns 
to-day  with  me  the  death  of  the  other. 

I  look  across  the  many  years  as  across  a  wide 
and  misty  river  made  up  of  many  streams,  and 
recall  the  sunny  face,  the  glowing  eye,  the  engag- 
ing smile,  the  warm  hand ;  it  seemed  to  assure 
a  friend  of  love  with  its  very  clasp — the  happy- 
hearted,  the  happy-making  Henry  Grady. 

Treasured  by  his  companions  are  traditions  that 
his  generous  hands  were  helpful  even  then.  It 
is  known  that  his  appeal  to  the  "  Great  Old  Com- 
moner "  kept  a  child  of  the  State  to  the  breast  of 
its  own  alma  mater.  It  is  known  that  he  led  the 
relief  corps  of  kindness  to  the  aid  of  maimed  vet- 
erans shivering  in  bitter  winter  at  the  old  rock 
college.  To  surest  such  deeds  seemed  natural 
to  his  heart,  and  to  do  them  nobly  seemed  inher- 
ent to  his  hand. 

His  was  the  versatile  ofenius  of  our  class. 
Never  fenced  in  to  his  text-books,  apparently 
careless  of  mere  curriculum,  he  roamed  the  fields 
of  literature  more  than  he  tramped  the  turnpike 
of  studies. 

Sparkling  and  popular,  genial  and  beloved,  his 
mind  moved  like  a  stream  of  poetry,  cascading 
and  flashing,  banked  in  sweet  flowers,  and  sing- 
ing to  sweet  meadows  made  happy  by  its  song. 
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His  address  as  final  orator  of  his  society  fairly 
represents  the  mind  of  the  man  when  launched. 
It  was  an  exquisite  fiction  of  ideal  life.  He 
painted  in  words  an  island  of  beauty ;  in  the 
sweetness  of  his  sentences  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers  sweeter  than  nature's  own  seemed  to  be 
wafted  to  rapt  listeners  ;  the  loveliness  of  his  cre- 
ation stood  out  so  vividly  to  the  eye  of  intellect 
that  no  one  view  of  any  grace  in  statuary  or 
beauty  in  picture  of  any  artist  would  be  remem- 
bered better.  It  was  an  island  worthy  to  lay  in 
the  same  sea  with  Tennyson's  "  Island  of  Ave- 
lion,"  where  Knight  and  King  Arthur  was  to  rest 
his  soul,  and  I  would  wish  the  soul  of  my  class- 
mate the  sweet  and  eternal  rest  of  his  own  happy 
island,  embowered  in  the  beauties  of  his  own 
sweet  fancies  forever,  did  I  not  believe  that  he  has 
touched  the  pearl-strewn  shore  of  a  better  and 
lovelier  land  than  even  this,  or  even  that  of 
which  he  dreamed  ;  that  he  "  rests  in  the  balm- 
breathincr  gardens  of  God." 

Who  would  dream  that  such  ideality  of  mind 
would  be  conjoined  with  such  powers  of  business 
as  he  had  ?  It  is  wonderful  that  the  versatile 
course  of  his  life,  while  adding  to  his  breadth,  did 
not  lessen  his  depth.  To  but  few,  indeed,  is  it 
endowed  to  be  both  versatile  and  profound.  His 
varied  experience,  like  tributes,  added  to  the 
brightness  and  to  the  breadth  and  to  the  depth  of 
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his  intellect,  until  before  touching  the  sea  it 
rolled  in  majestic  splendor,  wide  and  clear  as  the 
Potomac,  deep  and  burden-bearing  as  the  Ohio. 

He  had  great  opportunities.  He  worked  and 
won  them.  Starting  without  them,  he  created 
them  by  deserving  them.  That  great  journal, 
through  whose  columns  he  and  his  associates 
have  done  so  much  to  rebuild  the  fortunes  and 
hopes  of  our  people,  did  not  make  Henry  Grady. 
The  Lord  made  him.  But  his  bereaved  asso- 
ciates did  all  that  men  can  do  in  the  moulding  of 
other  men.  They  recognized  him  for  what  he 
was  and  for  what  he  could  become.  They  par- 
ticipated in  the  glorious  work.  They  surren- 
dered him  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  his 
country. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Southern  patriot,  a  na- 
tional duty  also,  was  to  recuperate  this  section. 
In  that  duty,  no  man  out  of  office,  perhaps  no 
man  at  all,  has  labored  with  more  credit  and  with 
better  result  than  Henry  W.  Grady. 

For  the  complete  reconciliation  of  the  sections 
of  this  Union,  every  patriot  ought  to  strive  and 
every  Christian  ought  to  pray.  Sectional  jealous- 
ies and  angers  are  the  only  enemies  of  the  Union, 
and  those  who  claim  to  place  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  above  all  other  duties  ought  to  be  the 
foremost  forwarders  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Amer- 
ican  people.     They  who  love  the  Union   should 
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help  to  heal  its  wounds.  Strange  spectacle ! 
Noble  culmination  of  a  noble  life !  From  the 
midst  of  those  charged  with  hate  toward  the 
Union  Henry  W.  Grady  went  forth  a  minister  to 
plead  for  love  to  all  its  parts. 

"  Blessed  is  the  peacemaker." 

His  voice  was  for  that  peace  in  our  country 
made  perpetual  by  justice  to  all  and  respect  for 
the  sacred  things  of  earth.  His  voice  was  for 
building  an  American  temple  of  peace,  not  upon 
the  quicksands  of  comparative  power,  subject  to 
the  shift  from  one  section  to  the  other,  but  upon 
the  everlasting  foundations  of  rights  to  all,  respect 
to  all,  liberties  and  liberality  to  all ! 

Oh,  what  a  cause  he  had !  If  successful,  un- 
folded glories  of  the  Union  of  future  times ;  the 
sweet  and  swelling  harmonies  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing  choir  of  free  and  happy  States  ;  the  grand 
ideas  of  the  venerable  fathers  all  realized,  and 
every  bloom  of  American  hope  fruited  in  happi- 
ness, in  love,  in  liberty,  in  enduring  peace  ! 

And  if  unsuccessful !  If  he  and  those  to  come 
must  plead  in  vain  for  the  unity  as  well  as  union 
of  the  country,  then  the  dread  doubt  whether  all 
peace  is  to  be  only  preparation  for  deadly  grap- 
plings  ;  the  dread  doubt  whether  as  in  England 
and  Scotland  these  feuds  are  to  harry  our  homes 
and  our  hearts  for  hundreds  of  years ! 

What  a  cause !   and,  thank  God,  what  an  advo- 
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cate  !  It  would  seem  that  our  own  Southern  sun 
had  warmed  and  sweetened  him  for  the  work. 
He  exactly  fitted  the  culmination  and  mission  of 
his  life.  His  noble  soul  propelled  his  thoughts. 
His  eloquence  rushed  from  mountain-side  foun- 
tains, pure  and  bold  and  free.  His  reasoning  was 
so  blended  with  appeal  that  the  one  took  the 
shape  of  stating  truths  in  sequence,  and  his  ap- 
peal seemed  responsive  to  the  heart-beats  of  his 
listeners. 

Thus  the  cause,  the  advocate  and  the  occasion 
met,  and  once  more  in  New  England  a  Southern 
man  was  applauded  as  an  American  patriot. 
With  the  triple  levers  of  his  great  soul  and  mind 
and  tongue  he  moved  two  mighty  sections,  with 
all  their  weights  of  passions  of  victory  and  pas- 
sions of  defeat,  with  all  their  weights  of  miscon- 
ceptions and  misjudgments.  With  his  hands  he 
moved  these  mighty  bodies  nearer  each  to  the 
heart  of  the  other,  nearer  to  that  true  Union  for 
which  the  real  heart  of  this  country,  in  every  part 
of  it,  beats  with  the  pulses  of  a  devoted  love, 
never  entirely  to  be  stifled. 

Oh,  how  nobly  he  must  have  been  inspired  as  he 
felt  the  "rock-ribbed  and  iron-bound"  prejudice 
of  New  England  quiver  to  the  touch  of  his  magic 
hand ;  and  as  her  snow  began  to  melt  under  the 
warmth  of  his  great  heart,  surely  he  was  the  sun- 
shine of  this  great  land  ! 
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But  oh,  the  grief  of  it — the  bitter,  bitter  grief 
of  it !  Just  as  we  knew  how  noble  and  great  he 
was,  he  sunk  below  the  horizon  of  life,  never  to 
rise  again  ! 

I  shall  always  recall  him  as  dying  like  that  lad 
from  Lombardy,  pictured  by  Browning.  I  shall 
think  that  the  South,  decked  like  a  queen  in  all 
her  jewels  of  glory  and  love,  came  to  his  dying 
couch  and  said  : 

"  '  Thou  art  a  Lombard,  my  brother  !     Happy  art  thou,'  she  cried, 
And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him.     He  dreamed  in  her  face  and  died !" 

ADDRESS  OF  WALTER  B.  HILL,  OF  MACON,  GA. 

Love  was  the  law  of  Henry  Grady's  life.  His 
splendid  eminence  among  his  fellows  teaches  once 
again  that  "  he  who  follows  love's  behest  far  ex- 
ceedeth  all  the  rest."  Its  strongest  throbs  beat 
in  the  inner  circle  of  the  home;  but  in  widening 
waves  they  expand  first  into  friendship,  then  into 
public  spirit,  then  into  patriotism,  then  into  phi- 
lanthropy. When  it  rises  above  these  forms  of 
human  affection  in  the  incense  of  worship — we 
give  it  once  more  the  sacred  name  of  love,  which 
it  bore  at  its  fireside  shrine. 

From  Henry  Grady's  heart,  that  first  and  best 

and  truest  and  most  of  all  was  the  home-fond 

heart,  there  flowed  out  in  all  the   prodigality  of 

his  generous  soul  and  yet  with  the  perfect  adjust- 
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ment  of  due  degree,  all  those  currents  of  feeling 
which  bear  so  many  names  and  yet  are  one.  And  as 
he  loved,  so  is  he  mourned — from  the  hearth  of  a 
desolated  home  to  the  borders  of  a  mighty  nation. 

What  was  he  to  his  friends?  I  dare  not  answer 
except  to  muffle  my  own  heart  in  borrowed  words 
— the  words  of  Carlyle  over  the  bier  of  the 
gifted  Edward  Irving — "  His  was  the  bravest, 
freest,  brotherliest  human  soul  mine  ever  came 
in  contact  with." 

What  was  he  to  Atlanta  ?  More  than  any  other 
man,  he  built  this  city  which  he  rightly  loved  as 
he  loved  no  other.  Although  the  feudal  inde- 
pendence  of  the  old  Southern  life  was  distinctly 
promotive  of  individualism,  yet  it  was  reserved 
for  this  young  leader — but  one  remove  from  that 
past  generation — to  give  to  our  common  country 
the  finest  and  most  conspicuous  type  which 
American  citizenship  has  yet  produced  of  that 
high  civil  virtue — public  spirit.  It  is  a  virtue 
untaught  in  the  schools — a  grace  and  a  duty  not 
preached  from  the  pulpit ;  and  yet,  as  I  study  its 
manifestations  in  this  marvelous  man  whose  su^- 
gestion  and  sagacity  planted  the  cornucopias  of 
plenty  amid  industrial  desolation  and  agricultural 
poverty — to  me  it  seems  far  more  in  touch  with 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  helpfulness  of 
Christ  than  the  benevolence  which  so  often  de- 
grades the  recipient  and  the  zeal  which  burns  so 
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fiercely  for  the  conversion  of  opinions.  If  the 
church  does  not  claim  it  as  the  fruit  of  religion, 
the  State  may  be  proud  to  own  it  as  the  patriot- 
ism of  peace. 

What  was  he  to  Georgia  ?  We  naturally  think 
of  the  material  progress  which  he  inspired  through- 
out the  State,  and  all  due  emphasis  has  been  ac- 
corded to  it.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  other 
forms  of  progress  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
What  a  many-sided  man  he  was  !  He  spent  him- 
self to  the  utmost  of  his  wonderful  resources  in 
behalf  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  State — in 
the  earnest  but  sweet-spirited  championship  of 
that  moral  issue  which  he  declared  was  "the  most 
hopeful  experiment  ever  undertaken  in  any  Amer- 
ican city"  in  that  magnificent  tribute  to  the  value 
of  her  young  men,  which  Atlanta  has  "  writ  large" 
in  the  stately  association  building.  And  thus  he, 
whose  pen  seemed  like  the  touch  of  Midas  turn- 
ing to  the  gold  of  material  wealth  every  interest 
to  which  it  pointed,  teaches  also  that  impera- 
tive lesson  of  our  needy  time — that  to  know  and 
to  be  are  greater  things  than  to  get  and  to  have. 

What  was  he  to  the  South  ?  Let  the  laureate 
answer: 

"  The  voice  of  any  people  is  the  sword — 
The  sword  that  guards  them  or  the  sword  that  beats  them  down." 

More  than  any  other  public  man,  he  was  the 
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voice  of  his  people.  His  eloquence  in  magnetic 
speech,  and  that  new  art  his  genius  had  created 
— the  oratory  of  the  editorial — along  with  the 
voices  in  literature  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Harry  Stillwell  Ed- 
wards, have  conquered  a  hearing  at  the  North. 
In  glowing  utterance  and  moving  story  they  have 
set  forth  the  true  and  tender  pictures  of  the  old 
Southern  life,  the  sincere  and  single-hearted  hero- 
ism of  the  Confederate  soldier,  the  cordial  but 
self-respecting  loyalty  of  the  South  of  to-day  to 
the  restored  Union.  They  have  brought  it  to 
pass  that  in  the  contemporary  fiction  of  English- 
speaking  peoples  the  favorite  scene  is  amid  the 
old  plantations,  and  the  popular  hero  is  the  boy 
that  wore  the  gray.  By  these  subtle  forces  of 
genius,  results  have  been  achieved  which  no  foren- 
sic advocacy  or  party  zeal  could  ever  have  accom- 
plished. Old  verdicts  of  condemnation  and  preju- 
dice have  been  reversed ;  and  in  their  stead, 
comprehension  has  come,  patience  is  coming, 
confidence  will  come. 

For  the  sole  but  sufficient  reason  that  the  whole 
truth  demands  it,  I  ought  to  say,  that  from  what 
seemed  to  me  some  of  the  implications  of  his  pub- 
lic utterances  I  had  urged  upon  him  my  own  dis- 
sent ;  and  his  letter  in  reply,  permitting  me  to  dif- 
fer without  a  discount  in  his  sincere  esteem,  is  now, 
more  than  ever,  one  of  the  treasures  of  my  life. 
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His  work  for  his  people  could  not  have  been 
so  adequately  done  had  office  crowned  his  worth. 
His  advocacy  would  then  have  seemed  profes- 
sional and  political.  Public  station  would  have 
put  limitations  on  him — would  have  narrowed  his 
audience.  A  rare  lesson  of  his  life  is  here — a 
lesson  needed  especially  among  us  whose  habit 
has  been  to  associate  official  distinction  too  ex- 
clusively with  public  service.  The  people  are 
greater  than  Senate  or  Congress.  The  official 
in  Washington  can  speak  only  to  his  party.  But 
the  audiences  which  Grady  and  his  generous 
eulogist,  Depew,  command  show  that  a  man  un- 
crowned with  office  can  be  great  in  public  life, 
and  perhaps  thereby  can  do  a  greater  work. 

What  was  he  to  the  nation  ?  Compelled  by 
the  limitations  of  the  hour  to  answer  in  one  word, 
I  choose  this:  He  it  was  who  first  taught  the 
rising  generation  of  the  South  to  bind  the  name 
of  Lincoln  with  that  of  Washington  "  as  a  sign 
upon  their  hand  and  a  frontlet  on  their  brow." 

We  stand  face  to  face  with  a  great  mystery. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  early  death,  like  that  of 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  which  wrung  from  the 
sweetest  singer  of  our  time  the  noblest  poem  of 
sorrow,  a  poem  whose  pages  have  been  for  three 
days  past  luminous  to  me  with  new  and  richer 
meaning.     Accepting  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
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the  human  soul,  there  can  be  but  two  rational 
hypotheses  for  this  mystery  of  an  unfinished  life. 
One  has  been  phrased  by  Renan  in  words  like 
this:  "There  is  at  the  heart  of  the  universe  an 
infinite  fiend,  who  has  filled  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures  with  delusions,  in  order  that  in  awful 
mockery  he  may  witness  the  discomfiture  of  their 
despair."  The  other  theory  has  been  phrased  by 
Martineau  in  words  like  these :  "  The  universe, 
which  includes  and  folds  us  round,  is  the  life 
dwelling  of  an  eternal  mind  and  an  infinite  love ; 
and  every  aspiration  is  but  a  prophecy  of  the 
reality  in  that  overaching  scene  where  our  in- 
completeness is  rounded  out  in  the  greatness  of 
God."  I  need  not  tell  you  which  of  these  faiths 
Henry  Grady  accepted  or  I  accept.  I  envy  not 
the  man  who  can  think  that  there  are  in  this  uni- 
verse any  shadows  dark  enough  to  quench  his 
sunny  spirit.  I  believe  [turning  to  his  picture  on 
the  stage],  oh  friend  of  mine !  that  I  shall  look 
again  into  that  love-lit  eye — that  I  shall  clasp  once 
more  thy  generous  hand  ! 

A  poet  sings  of  the  echoes  of  the  bugle  from 
cliff  and  scar  as  contrasted  with  the  impact  of 
human  influence. 

"  Oh,  love,  they  die  on  your  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  and  field  and  river; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul 
And  grow  forever  and  forever!  " 
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In  all  gratitude  we  can  say  that  we  are  happier 
because  he  lived;  in  all  humility  that  we  are  bet- 
ter because  his  life  touched  ours.  And  because 
this  is  true  our  children  and  our  fellow-men  shall 
be  made  happier  and  better;  and  so  the  echoes 
of  his  soul,  reduplicated  in  ten  thousand  hearts, 
shall  abide,  a  gladdening  and  beneficent  force — 

"  Until  the  stars  grow  old, 
And  the  suns  grow  cold, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  judgment  book  unfold." 

I  looked  upon  his  face,  the  pitifulness  of  death 
sealed  upon  it,  and  as  I  turned  away  with  swim- 
ming eyes  I  saw,  hidden  in  a  mass  of  flowers 
that  loving  hands  had  placed  by  his  side,  these 
words: 

"  Oh,  stainless  gentleman  ! 
True  man,  true  hero,  true  philanthropist ! 
Thy  name  was  '  Great  Heart ;'  honor  was  thy  shield, 
Thy  golden  motto,  '  Duty  without  fear !'  " 

And  the  fragrant  breath  around  him  seemed 
vocal  with  triumphant  voices,  singing,  "Reward 
without  stint!"  In  Athens,  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood, a  few  months  ago,  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
Sunday-school.  I  want  to  feel  that  I  am  a  boy 
again."  When  seated  there  the  children  sang, 
"Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?"  and  he  sank  his 
face  in  both  his  hands,  and  tears  flooded  through 
his  fingers.  O,  "Great  Heart,"  we  know  that 
when  your  eyes  closed  upon  the  weariness  of  the 
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terrestrial,  they  opened  tearless  upon  the  glories 
of  the  celestial.  I  fancy  Mr.  Hill  sought  him 
without  delay,  fixing  upon  him  the  earnest,  pene- 
trating glance  we  know  so  well,  but  out  of  which 
the  painted  seriousness  has  been  washed  away 
forever,  exclaiming,  "Why,  Henry!  You?  And 
so  soon!  Welcome  home  to  our  Father's  house!" 
Judge  Lochrane  has  doubtless  already  repaired 
to  his  side  and  regaled  him  with  a  bit  of  celestial 
humor  that  set  the  seraphs  ashout  with  laughter. 
Perhaps  he  has  encountered  by  this  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Davis  with  arms  interlocked, 
their  differences  all  adjusted,  in  wider  wisdom, 
and  has  been  startled  to  hear  them  say:  "Wre 
were  but  just  now  speaking  of  you  and  of  the 
future  destiny  of  the  American  republic.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  only  just  remarked  that  the  United 
States  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  more  cordial 
understanding  and  a  closer  union  than  ever 
before,  and  Mr.  Davis  has  just  quoted  your  pro- 
phetic invocation:  'Let  us  resolve  to  crown  the 
miracles  of  the  past  with  the  spectacle  of  a  re- 
public compact,  united,  indissoluble  in  the  bonds 
of  love-loving  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf — the 
wounds  of  war  healed  in  every  heart  as  on  every 
hill — serene  and  resplendent,  at  the  summit  of 
human  achievement  and  earthly  glory — blazing 
out  the  path,  and  making  clear  the  way,  up  which 
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all  the  nations  of  the  earth  must  come  in  God's 
appointed  time!'" 

Oh,  that  he  who  alone  knew  how  to  describe 
"a  perfect  Christmas  day,"  could  come  back  to 
his  beloved  Atlanta,  and  make  it  all  clear  to  us — 
the  recognitions,  the  employments,  the  conversa- 
tions, the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed.  What 
sort  of  a  ooblet  of  immortal  nectar — of  com- 
mingled  "musk  of  yellow  grain,  of  flavor  of 
ripening  fruits,  fragrance  of  strawberries,  ex- 
quisite odor  of  violets,  aroma  of  all  seasons  of 
the  celestial  year,  did  the  angels  brew  out  of  the 
material  of  yesterday  to  pledge  the  never-ending 
fellowships  of  heaven  in?  What  sort  of  hug  of 
odorous  shine  did  Henry  get  armfuls  of  yester- 
day, when  he  flung  his  hands  wide  apart,  in  the 
presence  of  that  Being  whom  he  was  wont  to 
call  always  in  his  reverent  speech  "the  Lord  God 
Almighty?" 

Oh,  well  enough  for  Henry!  but  for  us  only 
the  pain  of  it  all,  the  bitter  pain.  I  look  abroad 
and  Atlanta's  business  men  seem  grown  suddenly 
older.  The  cry  of  the  newsboys — "Paper,  sir?" — 
is  almost  a  sob.  I  went  late  at  night  into  The 
Constitution  building  and  the  editors'  faces  were 
graver  than  they  should  be,  and  the  composing 
room  was  heavy  with  suggestions  of  widowhood 
and  orphanage. 
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I  went  into  a  store  Christmas  eve  (for  Henry 
would  not  have  the  children  neglected)  and  the 
merchant  couldn't  find  anything  he  sought  for, 
and  said  apologetically,  "I  haven't  had  any  sense 
to-day."  The  pity  of  it !  We  are  bereft.  Our 
city  is  desolate.  We  had  some  great  public 
enterprises  in  view — that  is,  Henry  had — and  we 
were  going  to  follow  him  and  overwork  him,  as 
usual. 

We  are  disheartened  —  almost  discouraged. 
Atlanta  is  so  young  and  fiery,  almost  fierce  in  her 
civic  energy,  and  pulls  so  hard  on  the  reins. 
Who  will  drive  for  us  now? 

We  will  see  more  clearly  after  a  little,  when 
our  grief  is  calmer,  but  now,  as  we  see  it  through 
our  tears,  the  face  and  body  of  the  times  are  out 
of  joint. 

I  do  not  care,  in  this  place  and  under  present 
limitations,  to  speak  of  his  kittenish  boyhood,  of 
his  idyllic  home-life ;  of  his  rollicsome  and  irre- 
sistible humor,  of  his  sympathy  and  prodigality 
of  self-sacrifice;  of  his  boundless  love  to  his 
fellow-men  ;  of  his  ability  as  a  writer  and  super- 
eminence  as  an  orator;  of  his  pride  in  Atlanta 
and  services  in  aid  of  her  material  progress;  of 
his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  South  and  to  the 
Union.  I  want  to  ask  indulgence  to  say  one 
thing,  which,  as  I  believe,  were  he  here  to  pre- 
scribe my  course  and  dictate  my  utterances,  he 
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would  have  me  say.  I  want  to  say  to  noble  men 
of  all  parties,  North  and  East  and  West,  speak- 
ing here  from  Grady's  bier,  that  the  South  is  no 
more  hostile  to  the  Union  than  is  New  England, 
and  that  her  love,  and  sympathy,  and  desire  to 
help  the  dependent  class  in  her  midst  is  deeper, 
if  possible,  than  the  treason  of  political  agitators 
who  seek  to  foment  race  prejudice  to  secure 
party  supremacy.  "We  pledge  our  lives,  our 
property  and  our  sacred  honor,"  that  we  will 
bring  wisdom  and  humanity  to  the  solution  of 
the  grave  problem  in  government  which  confronts 
us,  and  that  we  "will  carry  in  honor  and  peace  to 
the  end."  We  repeat  again  and  again,  in  our 
sadness,  with  the  sacredness  of  our  grief  for  his 
loss  around  us,  the  plea  of  Georgia's  son,  for 
patience,  for  confidence,  for  sympathy,  for  loyalty 
to  the  republic,  devoid  of  suspicion  and  estrange- 
ment, against  any  section. 

We  send  greeting  to  generous  New  England. 
They  loved  him  and  we  love  them  for  it.  We 
have  even  forgiven  them  for  being  Republicans. 
We  throw  his  knightly  and  Christian  gauntlet  at 
their  feet.  We  challenge  her  business  men  in 
the  name  of  our  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  and  of  Americans  to  the  • 
national  glory-fields  of  the  future — to  fraternal 
love  that  will  forgive  errors  of  judgment  seven 
times,  and  seventy  times  seven ;  and  to  a  patriotic 
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pride  in  and  devotion  to  every  foot  of  the  soil  of 
our  magnificent  republic,  that  will  brook  no  sus- 
picions and  no  wrath  in  all  her  borders  except 
when  directed  against  a  foreign  enemy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRIBUTES    OF    LOVE. 

THOSE  who  knew  Mr.  Grady  best  and  therefore  loved 
him  most  were  quick  to  express  their  poignant  grief. 
Some  of  these  tributes  of  affection  were  pathetic  and 
beautiful,  and   will    take   a  permanent  place    in    literature. 
This  volume  would  be  incomplete  if  these  were  omitted,  so 
some  of  the  best  of  them  are  given  below. 

Under  the  heading,  "  Lessons  of  a  Noble  Life,"  Mr.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  ("  Uncle  Remus  ")  thus  voices  his  grief  in 
the  columns  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution: 

In  contemplating  a  catastrophe  so  sudden  and 
so  far-reaching  as  the  death  of  Henry  Grady,  even 
sorrow  becomes  insignificant.  Before  such  a 
mysterious  dispensation  of  an  All-Wise  Providence 
affection  itself  must  stand  with  bowed  head  and 
bated  breath.  The  effects  of  such  a  calamity  are 
oreater  than  sorrow  can  conceive  or  affection  con- 

o 

template.  Personal  bereavement  has  its  limita- 
tions, and  the  most  profound  grief  a  narrower  en- 
vironment than  most  of  us  are  willing  to  admit ; 
but  the  taking  off  of  such  a  man  as  Henry  Grady 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  disaster  that  is  irreparable. 
Losses  by  fire  and  flood  and  by  convulsions  of 
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the  great  globe  itself  may  be  repaired  and  re- 
placed, but  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Henry 
Grady  is  beyond  repair.  It  is  a  calamity  the  full 
extent  of  which  cannot  now  be  realized. 

Something  of  this  sort  the  writer  hereof,  hastily 
summoned  to  prepare  a  brief  editorial  announce- 
ment, endeavored  to  say  yesterday  morning.  But 
what  he  said  was  trivial  and  insignificant.  The 
words,  weakas  they  were,  faltered  on  his  trembling 
pen,  and  came  not  at  his  commanding. 

Over  the  silent  streets  the  mists  hung  heavy, 
and  the  dull  skies  seemed  to  be  filled  with  grief 
and  gloom.  Laborers  going  to  their  daily  tasks 
paused  to  hear  the  sad  tidings  and  went  away 
weeping.  There  was  no  room  in  any  heart  but 
for  grief  and  regret.  The  pen  that  could  write 
nimbly  enough  on  commonplace  matters  was  par- 
alyzed when  it  came  to  comment  on  the  death  of 
a  dear  friend  and  comrade. 

I  have  said  that  the  loss  which  the  South  and 
the  whole  country  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Henry  cannot  be  fully  realized  at  this  time — and 
yet  the  event  has  so  clarified  the  intuition  of  those 
who  loved  him  that  the  humblest  man  you  meet 
on  the  street  will  tell  you  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
that  the  coming  years  will  not  give  to  this  people 
a  leader  so  thoroughlyand  so  unselfishly  devoted 
to  their  interests.  Those  who  suffer  all  the  pangs 
of  personal  bereavement  are  still  conscious  that 
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the  loss  of  the  country  is  larger  and  more  im- 
portant. For  here  was  a  man  unique. among  men 
who  seemed  set  apart  for  a  special  purpose — a 
man  who  seemed  to  understand  and  appreciate 
his  destiny,  and  who  went  forward  to  fulfil  it,  his 
face  radiant  with  the  flush  of  life  and  hope,  his 
dark  eyes  luminous  with  the  fires  of  genius  and 
his  voice  musical  with  a  message  of  peace  and 
unity  and  good  will.  Here  was  a  leader  in  the 
full  flush  of  young  manhood,  who  drove  section- 
alism and  partisan  rancor  into  hiding,  and  whose 
silver  tongue  enthralled  strange  audiences.  But, 
behold  !  he  is  passed  away,  and  there  is  none  to 
come  after  him. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Henry  Grady 
when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  I  met  him  in  Rome,  while  he 
was  editing  the  Commercial.  Something  that  he 
had  written  over  the  signature  of  "  King  Hans  " — 
somethine  that  I  had  written  in  the  Savannah- 
News — drew  us  into  correspondence,  and  the  cor- 
respondence led  to  a  meeting.  The  Rome  Com- 
mercial  was  not  by  any  means  a  great  newspaper. 
It  was  Henry  Grady's  plaything — a  toy — an  ex- 
periment. It  was  managed  as  a  boy  would  man- 
age it,  and  yet  its  editorial  columns  were  the  most 
original  to  be  found  in  the  land.  They  were  orig- 
inal, and  had  about  them  a  touch  of  human  nature 
as  rare  as  it  was  attractive.     The  genius  of  the 
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boy  was  feeling  its  way.  Inquiring  at  the  Com- 
mercial office  for  the  editor,  I  was  directed  to  a 
merry-go-round  that  had  its  tent  pitched  on  one 
of  the  public  streets.  On  one  of  the  flying  steeds 
Henry  Grady  was  seated,  and  as  soon  as  the  ma- 
chine could  be  stopped  he  came  to  greet  me,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  perspiration,  and  glowing  with 
health,  strength  and  enjoyment. 

From  that  time  to  this  we  have  been  somewhat 
in  touch  of  each  other.  From  that  time  to  this  we 
have  been  friends,  comrades  and  co-workers. 
Life  is  so  little  and  so  large  !  Looking  back  over 
these  pleasant  years  (that  are  not  the  less  pleas- 
ant because  of  their  sorrows)  all  that  is  firm  and 
constant  seems  to  be  an  illusion,  and  only  the 
dreams  seem  to  be  true — the  vague  and  troubled 
dreams  that  have  vexed  the  mind  and  fretted  the 
understanding.  Where  is  the  strength  of  youth 
and  the  promise  of  manhood  ?  What  has  death 
to  do  with  the  rare  genius,  the  tender  humor,  the 
gracious  temper  and  the  unselfish  ambition  of  this 
man  who  is  cut  down  before  his  prime  ?  It  is  the 
old  question,  ever  asked,  and  never  answered. 
The  sun  shines  brightly,  and  the  world  goes  on, 
but  the  man  we  love,  the  leader,  the  friend,  the 
comrade — lies  dead.  And  yet  his  works  live  after 
him.  From  every  part  of  the  country  come  evi- 
dences of  the  impression  he  has  made  on  the  age 
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and  body  of  time,  and  the  tributes  paid  to  him  are 
of  a  character  to  keep  his  memory  green. 

Apart  from  the  divine  spark  of  genius  that  lit  its 
mysterious  fires  in  his  brain,  the  most  remarkable 
element  of  Henry  Grady's  character  was  his  un- 
selfishness. He  never  held  office,  he  was  never 
a  candidate  for  any  office.  He  was  no  politician 
in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word.  The 
favors  he  had  to  ask  of  a  party  were  not  for  his 
own  profit.  His  name  was  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  many  high  offices,  but  never  with  his 
approbation.  Once  there  was  a  movement  to 
nominate  him  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  At 
another  time  a  tremendous  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator.  On  both  occasions  he  spoke  his 
mind  freely  to  those  who  worked  with  him  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  CoJtstitution.  "  I  do  not 
want  office,"  he  said.  "  It  would  hamper  me.  I 
have  no  ambition  in  that  direction.  I  am  in  love 
with  my  work  on  the  paper,  and  I  feel  that  I  can 
accomplish  more  good  here  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth."  That  he  was  right  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  people  at  last  came  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  position.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  a  private  citizen  ever 
received  such  ovations  as  the  people  have  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Grady  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
24 
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Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
South,  he  has  been  recognized,  wherever  he  has 
gone,  as  an  American  who  loved  the  republic. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  too  unselfish  to  be  either 
narrow-minded  or  provincial  in  his  views.  In 
working  for  Atlanta,  for  Georgia  and  the  South, 
whatever  he  did  or  said  was  based  on  broader 
views  and  laid  on  larger  lines  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Whether  organizing  in  Atlanta, 
with  incomparable  versatility,  a  successful  expo- 
sition, or  speaking  in  Boston  with  matchless  elo- 
quence, in  behalf  of  the  South  and  its  problem, 
he  lost  sight  of  his  own  personality  altogether. 
What  a  lesson  is  here  for  those  who  are  selfishly 
striving  for  notoriety  ! 

{From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.') 
AN    HUMBLE    TRIBUTE. 

But  an  hour  ago  I  stood  by  the  peaceful  form 
of  a  man  whom  they  said  was  dead — a  man  who 
had  always  been  the  personification  of  glorious 
life  and  who  then  seemed  only  sleeping  with  a 
pleasant  dream  for  company.  His  lips  were  still 
tinged  with  the  life-blood  from  his  heart  and  about 
them  hovered  the  smile  which,  breaking,  filled  his 
dear  face  with  radiance  divine.  The  eyes  did  not 
open  to  give  me  their  wonted  kindly  greeting,  but 
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he  was  tired — that  was  all.     I  shall  see  him  as  of 
old  when  again  we  meet. 

He  is  not  dead,  he  cannot  be  to  a  world  of 
people  to  whom  he  has  given  the  light  and  glory 
of  his  life.  That  the  South  will  ever  again  con- 
tain  in  one  human  being  such  a  spirit  as  his  can- 
not be  hoped  ;  but  poor  indeed  would  be  the  souls 
where  he  had  sown  seed,  did  not  they  bring  forth 
a  bountiful  harvest  for  his  reaping  on  the  day 
when  all  souls  are  harvested. 

While  a  country  is  mourning  his  loss,  while  his 
family  is  forever  bowed  down  by  his  death,  it 
seems  a  small  thing  for  one  soul  to  pay  its  tribute 
of  love  and  sorrow  ;  yet  this  small  soul  that  knew 
and  loved  him  knows  deeper  grief  for  his  loss 
than  a  nation  of  unknown  admirers.  Since  the 
day  I  entered  his  office,  a  stranger,  two  years  ago, 
Henry  Grady  has  been  the  stimulant  to  my  am- 
bition, the  helpful  friend  and  comrade  of  my  daily 
office  life,  the  hero,  fairer,  nobler,  than  any  being 
my  fancy  ever  pictured. 

I  came  to  this  stranger  for  work,  for  a  place  on 
his  staf£  and  I  told  him  the  simple  story  of  my 
ambitions  and  necessities.  He  listened  with  sym- 
pathetic interest,  and  then  told  me  in  his  bright, 
original  way,  the  story  of  some  of  his  early  strug- 
gles, and  from  that  interview,  which  was  the  result 
of  his  making  me  a  member  of  his  staff  the  next 
day,  I  have  worked  solely  for  his  praise  and  en- 
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couragement,  never  once  regarding  him  as  a  mas- 
ter whom  I  was  compelled  to  obey,  but  as  a  king 
of  kings  among  men  whom  it  was  a  delight  and 
honor  to  serve.  If  a  task  was  hard,  and  I  com- 
plained, the  words  "  but  Mr.  Grady  wants  it  done," 
made  it  a  feather's  weight ;  and  so  it  was  with  us 
all.  Never  did  the  spirit  of  a  master  so  imbue 
and  stimulate  his  people.  We  all  felt  it  a  pleasure 
to  do  his  will.  He  never  enforced  his  wishes. 
We  seemed  to  feel  and  expand  to  them  as  the 
hearts  of  the  flowers  open  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 
To  us  his  personality  was  that  of  a  bright,  boyish 
comrade.  The  same  sort  of  a  spirit  which  makes 
a  boy  the  leader  in  a  large  school  was  his  among 
us.  He  was  one  with  us  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
from  his  presence  departed  no  burdened  heart 
uncomforted. 

There  are  so  many  little  incidents  of  his  life 
among  us  which  are  made  up  of  pleasure  and 
pain  at  this  hour.  Well  do  I  remember  how  he 
spent  his  last  year's  holiday  season  and  the  little 
story  he  told  me  of  it  as  I  sat  in  his  office  one 
morning  after  New  Year's. 

He  had  visited  his  mother  in  Athens  Christmas 
week  and  he  said :  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  hap- 
pier than  when  I  reached  the  little  home  of  my 
boyhood.  I  got  there  at  night.  She  had  saved 
supper  for  me,  and  she  had  remembered  all  the 
things  I  liked.     She  toasted  me  some  cheese  over 
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the  fire.  Why,  I  hadn't  tasted  anything  like  it 
since  I  put  off  my  round-jackets.  And  then  she 
had  some  home-made  candy  she  knew  I  used  to 
love,  and,  bless-  her  heart !  I  just  felt  sixteen 
again  as  we  sat  and  talked  and  she  told  me  how 
she  prayed  for  me  and  thought  of  me  always,  and 
what  a  brightness  I  had  been  to  her  life,  and  how 
she  heard  me  coming  home  in  every  boy  that 
whistled  along  the  street.  When  I  went  to  bed 
she  came  and  tucked  the  covers  all  around  me  in 
the  dear  old  way  that  none  but  a  mother's  hands 
know,  and  I  felt  so  happy  and  so  peaceful  and  so 
full  of  tender  love  and  tender  memories,  that  I 
cried  happy,  grateful  tears  until  I  went  to  sleep." 

When  he  finished  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  so  were  mine.  He  brushed  his  hand  across 
his  brow  swiftly  and  said,  laughingly:  "Why, 
what  are  you  crying  about  ?  What  do  you  know 
about  all  this  sort  of  feeling  ?" 

He  never  seemed  brighter  than  on  that  day. 
He  had  received  an  ovation  of  loving  admiration 
from  the  friends  of  his  boyhood  at  his  old  home, 
and  these  honors  from  the  hearts  that  loved  him 
as  a  friend  were  dearer  than  all  others.  It  was 
for  these  friends,  these  countrymen  of  his  own, 
that  his  honors  were  won  and  his  life  was  sacri- 
ficed. 

Within  a  month's  space  has  been  taken  the 
first  and  last  President  of  the  old  South  and  the 
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first  great  hero  of  the  new.  One  represented  the 
past ;  the  other  the  present  and  the  brilliant  future. 
In  the  darkness  of  each  loyal  Southern  heart  to- 
day there  shines  the  jewel  of  Henry  Grady's  ex- 
ample, the  memory  of  his  triumphant  genius. 
Dear  countrymen,  gather  these  jewels  together 
and  fit  them  in  the  crown  for  which  his  spirit  waits 
in  the  world  beyond. 

The  young  men  of  the  South  will  build  him  a 
monument.  Upon  it  none  who  ever  tried  to 
wrong  him  shall  place  a  stone  or  carve  a  word. 
The  thousands  who  have  followed  him  unques- 
tioningly,  and  loved  him  idolatrously,  can  build 
him  a  monument  as  high  as  heaven. 

Maude  Andrews. 

{From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.*) 
A  peacemaker's  WORK. 

When  a  great  leader  dies  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers show  their  devotion  to  him  by  carrying  on 
his  work.  They  may  feel  unequal  to  the  task, 
but  duty  points  the  way. 

The  most  notable  achievement  in  the  career  of 
the  brilliant  Southerner  so  sadly  ended  one  short 
week  ago  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  once  hos- 
tile sections  of  our  republic.  With  his  whole 
heart  Mr.  Grady  loved  the  Union  and  the  flag  of 
his  fathers.  He  was  among  the  first  to  calmly 
put  the  war  behind  him,  and  look  forward  to  the 
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work  of  the  future.  Every  battlefield  was  conse- 
crated ground  in  his  eyes,  and  every  soldier's 
grave  was  an  eloquent  plea  for  peace.  He 
looked  through  a  mist  of  tears  when  he  faced  the 
past,  and  yet  its  heroic  memories  thrilled  him 
with  pride.  His  heart  was  heavy  when  he 
thought  of  bitterness  and  passion  and  strife,  be- 
tween people  of  a  common  blood  with  a  common 
destiny.     He  could  not  understand  it. 

To  moderate  the  reckless  zeal  of  partisanry — 
to  cool  the  hot  resentment  of  the  sections — to 
sweep  away  the  barriers  between  the  blue  and 
the  gray,  the  North  and  the  South,  and  to  bring 
the  people  together  again  in  "a  more  perfect 
union,"  these  were  the  objects  of  his  life-work, 
and  who  can  say  that  he  was  not  successful  ? 

When  Mr.  Grady  wrote  or  spoke  on  this  preg- 
nant theme  he  held  the  attention  of  the  country. 
The  sober  second  thought  of  the  American  people 
is  not  a  meaningless  phrase.  The  patriotic 
Georgian  startled  its  sluggish  currents  into  new 
life,  and  listening  millions  broke  into  glad  ap- 
plause when  they  heard  his  message  of  peace. 

He  stood  between  the  sections  as  their  inter- 
preter. Parties  and  agitators  and  ancient  foes 
ceased  their  clamor  when  he  spoke.  The  South 
looked  toward  the  North  and  murmured:  "She 
does  not  understand  us."  The  triumphant  North 
gazed  upon  the  fair  sorrowing  South  and  said: 
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"  We  must  know  her  better/'  There  was  never 
a  discordant  note  to  mar  the  spell  of  that  silvery 
eloquence ! 

There  is  a  lesson  in  all  this.  Deep  down  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  North  and  South  there  is  a 
strong  yearning  for  a  Union  of  sympathies,  as  well 
as  of  destinies.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  old 
dead  issues  cannot  be  revived,  nor  can  our  battles 
be  fought  over  again.  The  young  men  of  this 
generation,  and  the  men  of  the  future  feel  that 
life  is  too  full  of  serious  problems  to  be  wasted  in 
perpetuating  the  passions  of  the  past.  They  feel, 
too,  that  when  the  people  of  the  North  and  South 
shall  clasp  hands  in  perfect  comradeship  they  will 
cease  to  vex  each  other  with  rash  attempts  to 
solve  the  problems  which  under  our  system  of 
home  rule  and  local  self-government  can  only  be 
wisely  and  justly  settled  by  the  communities  most 
vitally  concerned. 

The  glorious  results  of  our  peacemaker's  work 
should  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  the  better  na- 
ture of  every  true  American.  To  scatter  smiles 
instead  of  tears — to  sow  good  deeds  instead  of 
discord — to  strengthen  our  Union  with  the  bonds 
of  brotherly  love,  and  to  see  this  land  of  ours  the 
happiest  as  well  as  the  freest  under  the  sun — 
surely  these  ends  should  fill  the  measure  of  every 
patriot's  ambition  ! 

The  South,  then,  will  march  along  the  pathway 
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so  lately  trod  by  her  beloved  leader.  She  will 
repeat  his  message  of  peace  and  his  words  oi 
cheer,  and  she  has  no  fear  that  they  will  fail  to 
bring  a  loving  response  from  the  Northern  heart. 

(From  an  Old  Editor.} 

I  feel  perfectly  qualified  to  speak  of  Henry  W. 
Grady,  for  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  a  boy. 
He  allowed  no  hostilities  to  make  him  imprudent. 
He  had  the  greatest  boldness  and  candor,  coupled 
with  unflagging  poise  and  thoughtful  calculation. 
The  fact  is  he  was  an  anomaly  to  me.  To  high 
eenius  he  added  the  best  sense.  And  his  bent  on 
large  matters,  in  a  wise  way,  accounts  for  his 
achievements.  The  whole  tendency  of  his  thought 
and  labor  was  on  great  public  matters.  He  aided 
beyond  any  other  man  the  intellectual  Chautau- 
qua scheme,  the  getting  up  and  success  of  two 
great  expositions,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building,  the  election  of  General  Gor- 
don  as  Governor,  the  building  of  the  Weekly  Con- 
stitution to  over  one  hundred  thousand  subscrib- 
ers, and  numbers  of  other  projects  equally  im- 
portant. But  his  crowning  act  which  made  him  a 
national  fame  was  the  invasion  of  the  North  on 
mighty  sectional  questions  and  their  discussion 
with  such  tact,  eloquence  and  ability  as  to  capture 
those  people  while  illuminating  the  subject.  If 
he  ever  uttered  an  imprudent  word,  I  never  read 
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it  in  the  verbatim  reports  of  his  eloquent  ad- 
dresses. And  this  is  conclusive  testimony  to  his 
well-balanced  genius. 

Mr.  Grady's  most  brilliant  possession  was  his 
magical  eloquence,  which  I  never  knew  surpassed, 
though  I  have  heard  every  great  orator  since 
1850  from  Everett  and  Choate  through  Webster 
and  Clay  to  Hill  and  Prentiss.  The  first  time  I 
heard  Mr.  Grady  was  when  he  gave  his  lecture, 
"Just  Human,"  and  since  then  on  many  occasions 
at  banquets  and  public  events,  and  I  have  thought 
him  as  captivating  an  orator  as  I  ever  listened  to, 
always  holding  his  hearers  enthused  and  electri- 
fied from  the  first  to  the  last  word,  and  always 
ending  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  equally 
charming  in  private  chat,  and  at  dinings  and  other 
times  he  showed  his  wonderful  gift  of  attractive 
talk.  I  have  seen  him  in  social  coteries  with  sen- 
ators, governors  and  judges  and  their  wives, 
holding  them  enchained  with  his  humorous  and 
eloquent  conversation,  which  they  delightedly  al- 
lowed him  to  engross.  His  speeches  at  the  North, 
when  he  competed  with  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  nation,  surpassing 
them  all,  and  putting  his  section  properly  and 
without  offence  before  the  country,  showed  not 
only  his  genius  but  high  statesmanship,  and  made 
him  a  national  character.  Mr.  Grady  stood  at  his 
death   the   most    prominent    figure   before    this 
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country,  and  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  con- 
nected with  his  sad  demise  is  that  he  has  been 
taken  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  fame  and 
genius  from  a  public  usefulness  that  no  human 
mortal  can  measure.  The  whole  nation  realizes 
this  and  few  men  have  received  such  tributes  as 
our  superb  young  Georgian  is  everywhere  get- 
ting. He  had  made  himself  the  largest  young 
national  figure  under  this  great  government,  and 
the  sorrow  has  been  universal.  Much  could  be 
said  of  his  marvelous  methods  of  intellectual 
work,  so  typical  of  his  genius  ;  and  of  his  lavish 
liberality  and  unfailing  public  spirit;  but  this 
sketch  has  already  grown  enough.  The  loss  is 
an  unspeakable  one  to  the  country. 

I.  W.  Avery. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.) 
A  rabbi's  TRIBUTE. 

Rabbi  Reich  at  the  Hebrew  Synagogue  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  H.  W.  Grady, 
and  at  his  conclusion  received  the  hearty  congrat- 
ulations and  the  thanks  of  his  congregation. 

He  took  as  the  text  for  his  sermon,  Ecclesiastes, 
seventh  chapter  and  fourth  verse:  "A  good  name 
is  better  than  precious  oil,  and  the  day  of  death 
than  the  day  of  one's  birth." 

"  How  is  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  Solomon,  the  wisest 
of  all  men,  said  that  the  day  of  death  is  better  than 
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the  day  of  birth  ?  There  is  rejoicing  at  a  birth, 
but  sorrow  at  death.  If  I  had  not  been  able  be- 
fore to  understand  that  text,  I  would  now  under- 
stand it.  But  it  is  not  true  of  all  men.  The  record 
of  many  men's  lives  is  simply  that  they  were  born 
and  died.  Even  in  the  Bible  we  find  men  the 
only  record  of  whom  is  that  they  were  born,  lived 
and  died.  But  this  text,  it  seems  to  me,  applies 
with  especial  force  to  Henry  W.  Grady,  because 
it  was  only  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  that  the 
greatness  of  the  man  was  impressed  upon  us.  It 
was  only  then  that  our  eyes  were  opened  and  we 
saw  the  great  man  whom  we  have  now  lost.  The 
last  days  of  his  life — the  great  speech  at  Boston — 
was  his  crowning  success. 

"I  have  heard  many  tributes  to  him,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  have  not  seen.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  life  was  not  full  and  complete.  I  assert 
that  it  was  complete,  and  a  grand  life  it  was  in  its 
completion.  We  are  told  that  the  days  of  our 
lives  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  that  man 
may  live  to  go  ten  years  beyond  that.  Every 
human  being  is  put  here  to  accomplish  something. 
Some  live  their  full  eighty  years  and  have  done 
nothing.  But,  had  Henry  Grady  lived  only  the 
eighty  minutes  in  which  he  delivered  that  Boston 
speech,  I  would  say  that  he  had  lived  his  eighty 
years — that  he  had  completed  his  life.  After  that 
revelation  he  came  home.      He  would  have  been 
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happy  had  he  been  able  to  see  all  the  barriers 
between  the  North  and  South  removed  by  his 
work,  but  this  was  denied  him.  He  could,  how- 
ever, look  into  the  future  with  his  visionary  eye, 
and  see  the  accomplishment  of  that  for  which  he 
had  striven.  His  whole  aim  of  life  was  to  remove 
those  barriers. 

"  We,  as  Israelites,  are  thankful  to  God  that  he 
lived,  and  in  that  life  we  find  emphasis  to  the  text, 
'The  day  of  death  is  better  than  the  day  of 
birth.' " 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  the  rabbi  de- 
livered an  earnest  prayer,  and  urged  his  people 
to  look  up  to  Henry  W.  Grady  as  an  example  for 
generations  to  come.  Even  if  no  monument  were 
raised,  a  great  monument  would  remain  in  his 
good  deeds.  "The  memory  of  the  righteous  is  a 
blessing." 

{From  the  Weekly  Constitution.') 
BILL   ARP'S    GRIEF. 

It  is  a  sad  time  to  write  a  Sunday  letter.  The 
burial  of  Henry  Grady  has  left  everybody  sad 
who  knew  him.  We  have  not  missed  him  yet. 
A  few  have  in  his  household  and  in  his  editorial 
sanctum ;  but  we  who  saw  him  only  now  and 
then,  and  the  thousands  who  never  saw  him,  but 
who  loved  and  honored  him,  have  not  missed  him. 
Perhaps  we  will  not  until  some  emergency  comes, 
some  trial  of  our  patience,   some  vindictive  en- 
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croachment,  some  calumny,  and  then  we  will  sigh 
for  Grady.  A  few  years  ago  Ben  Hill  stood  in 
the  breach,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  safe,  and  we 
were.  When  he  died  we  felt  like  the  soldiers  felt 
when  Stonewall  Jackson  died.  The  years  rolled 
on,  and  Northern  calumny  seemed  to  gather 
strength  and  bitterness,  when  suddenly  a  pleading 
voice  was  heard  that  electrified  the  nation.  The 
boy  stood  bravely  among  the  best  and  proudest 
of  our  accusers,  and  dared  to  tell  them  what  they 
did  not  know.  Without  a  herald,  without  pres- 
tige, without  political  training,  without  cultivated 
oratory,  he  embraced  them  and  charmed  them, 
and  captured  them  with  the  beautiful  eloquence 
of  truth,  and  the  South  wept  tears  of  joy  at  his 
triumph.  But  recently  he  stood  again,  and  seem- 
ingly without  an  effort  established  himself  as  the 
peerless  orator  of  the  nation,  and  so  grandly  did 
he  champion  our  cause  that  even  New  England 
blushed  that  she  had  ever  doubted  our  honor  or 
our  faith.  Did  ever  a  star  rise  so  rapidly  to  the 
zenith  and  shine  so  resplendent  and  attract  the 
admiring  gaze  of  so  many  millions  of  wondering 
people  ?  That  star  has  gone — vanished — called 
in  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  When  will  another 
come  ? 

Henry  Grady  was  a  boy — nothing  but  a  boy 
— we  all  called  him  Henry.  His  smooth  and 
boyish  face  and  laughing  eyes  and  merry  voice 
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did  hardly  become  a  man.  He  had  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  deep  concern  or  the  peril  of 
anything  to  put  off  his  boyish  ways.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  I  rode  with  him  and  two  friends  in  the 
country,  and  seeing  a  squirrel  cross  the  road  he 
leaped  from  the  carriage  and  chased  him  far  down 
in  the  woods.  He  came  back  laughing  and  pant- 
ing, and  said,  "  I  would  have  caught  him  if  I — if 
I  had  been  a  dog."  He  loved  the  boys  and  the 
boyish  sports,  and  once  remarked  that  he  would 
go  to  school  again  if  he  was  not  ashamed.  Said 
he  wanted  to  play  marbles  and  sky-ball,  and  would 
try  a  game  of  mumble-peg  with  a  newsboy  if 
there  was  nobody  watching  him.  When  baseball 
came  on  the  carpet  he  was  delighted,  for  it  gave 
even  a  man  a  chance  to  be  a  boy  again.  He  joined 
in  the  sport  with  eager  enthusiasm,  and  kept  it 
alive,  and  became  for  a  while  its  champion.  I  re- 
member being  in  the  office  of  the  Constitution  one 
day  when  Henry  came  sauntering  in  with  a  happy 
smile  upon  his  face,  and  Evan  Howell  said:  "You 
needn't  come  here  laughing :  just  look  at  that  bill 
for  telegraphing  your  baseball  news  from  all  over 
the  country.  That's  the  bill  for  one  week — just 
one  week- — and  if  you  don't  stop  it  I'm  going  to 
charge  it  up  to  you.  We've  got  it  to  pay,  but  I 
am  going  to  charge  it  up  to  you."  Henry  glanced 
at  the  bill  and  said :  "  That's  all  right ;  charge  it, 
charge  it,  I  don't  care ;  but  I'm  going  to  have  the 
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baseball  news  all  the  same.  What  are  you  fellows 
talking  about  ?"  When  he  left  the  room  Howell 
^aid  :  "  Was  there  ever  such  a  boy  in  the  world  ?" 
When  he  returned  from  the  New  York  banquet 
with  all  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  Howell 
said,  "  I  knew  it  was  in  him,  but  he  didn't,  and  he 
doesn't  know  now  what  he  has  done."  "  Was  he 
embarrassed?"  said  I.  "No,  not  a  bit;  he  is  never 
embarrassed  when  he  is  championing  or  defending 
a  just  cause.  His  earnest,  unselfish  nature  has 
no  room  for  embarrassment.  Grady  is  just  as 
much  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  great  men  as  he 
is  among  the  boys.  He  would  as  readily  con- 
verse with  a  king  or  an  emperor  as  with  me,  and 
yet  he  has  nothing  of  cheek  or  brass,  or  assurance 
or  conceit  in  his  nature.  All  that  I  ever  appre- 
hended about  Grady  is  that  he  would  lose 
some  of  his  influence  by  catering  too  much  to 
the  boys  and  their  sports  and  frolics.  But  he 
can't  help  that,  and  now  I  believe  it  adds  to  the 
charm  of  his  nature."  Since  his  death,  Howell 
said  with  tender  emotion,  "  I  never  knew  such  a 
man.  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  him,  how 
much  the  men  and  the  boys  and  the  women  con- 
nected with  the  Constitution  loved  him.  It  does 
look  like  everybody  loved  him  all  over  the  country. 
The  young  men  and  the  old  men,  and  the  negroes. 
I  believe  that  when  he  died  he  was  the  most  uni- 
versally beloved  man  in  the  United  States.    Was 
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there  ever  such  an  overwhelming  universal 
tribute  paid  to  mortal  man  as  has  been  paid  to 
him  ?" 

Some  years  ago  I  happened  in  Atlanta  upon 
the  day  that  Cox  killed  Alston — Alston,  who  was 
Grady's  friend,  and  Grady  loved  him  like  a 
brother.  The  town  was  wild.  There  was  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  as  the  excitement  intensified,  and 
Henry  Grady  was  by  turns  the  centre  of  every 
crowd.  Horror-stricken,  shocked  and  grieved, 
he  told  and  retold  the  sad  news  in  all  its  tragic 
details,  seeking  and  courting  sympathy  from 
every  listener,  and  every  little  while  Howell 
would  call  him  gently  away  and  say:  "Can't  you 
go  to  the  office  now?  This  thing  must  be  written 
up,  you  know."  All  the  evening  Howell  watched 
and  waited,  and  every  time  he  urged  Grady  to  go 
he  said:  "I  will;  please  wait  just  a  moment.  I 
promise  you  I  will  go  directly;  there  is  time 
enough."  As  fresh  listeners  joined  the  crowd 
Grady  would  tell  it  all  again,  and  grieve  again, 
and  so  the  night  came  on,  and  eight  o'clock  and 
nine  o'clock  and  ten,  and  the  paper  must  go  to 
press  at  three.  Finally  Howell  became  desperate, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  he  forced  him  bodily 
to  the  building  and  up  the  stairs  and  into  his 
room  and  then  locked  the  door  and  begged  him 
to  write.  And  he  did  write.  We  have  not  yet 
25 
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forgotten  that  wonderful,  thrilling  narrative  that 
appeared  the  next  morning  and  covered  an  entire 
page  of  the  paper.  A  homicide  was  never  so 
written  up  before  nor  since.  With  eyes  in  tears 
and  trembling  fingers  he  dashed  off  sheet  after 
sheet  to  the  utmost  precision  of  detail — the  in- 
ception, the  provocation,  the  extenuation  and  the 
consummation — and  clothed  it  all  in  such  pathetic, 
passionate  language  that  seemed  to  have  been 
written  with  the  tears  that  fell  upon  his  pen.  In 
two  hours  his  work  was  finished,  and  he  went 
wearily  to  bed. 

As  we  walked  to  the  church  Robert  Hemphill 
said,  "This  beautiful  Christmas  day  just  fits  his 
character — summer  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

"Every  morning  he  was  at  my  desk,  and 
brought  sunshine  with  him.  Eagerly  he  ran 
over  the  morning's  mail,  and  what  there  was 
good  in  it  he  read  aloud  and  made  his  comments 
as  he  read.  The  weekly  paper  was  his  pet ;  and 
as  the  increased  and  daily  increasing  subscrip- 
tions came  pouring  in  he  was  happy,  and  declared 
it  would  go  to  200,000  in  1890.  'It  shall  do  it,' 
he  said.  'And,  Bob,  I  want  you  to  telegraph  me 
every  day  while  I  am  gone  to  Boston.  When  the 
receipts  get  to  $2,000  a  day  wire  me  until  you  find 
me,  for  it  will  make  me  so  happy."'  "They  have 
passed  the  mark,"  said  Bob.  "They  are  now 
$2,400,  but  he  never  knew  it.     Yes,  I  shall  miss 
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him  more  than  any  one  in  the  office.     My  morn- 
ing comforter  is  gone." 

Henry  Grady  had  just  attained  his  majority 
when  he  came  to  Rome  and  be^an  his  career  as 
a  journalist.  Very  soon  he  mingled  socially  with 
the  young  men,  and  became  their  leader  and  their 
pet.  He  had  no  aristocratic  circle  of  friends. 
He  never  had.  Zeke  Edge,  the  bright,  cheerful 
shoemaker,  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  bon  ton  of 
the  town,  and  Zeke  knew  it,  and  loved  him.  I 
know  he  loved  him,  for  he  came  from  far  to  his 
funeral,  and  I  saw  him  weeping  at  his  bier. 
Grady  easily  molded  the  young  men  of  all  classes 
to  his  gentle  persuasive  will.  In  later  years  he 
advanced  his  mental  and  social  forces  among  the 
mature  and  the  aged,  and  became  their  confidant 
and  their  comfort.  What  a  shock,  a  cruel  shock, 
was  his  death  to  Chief  Justice  Bleckley  and  the 
venerable  and  venerated  Campbell  Wallace. 
"God  did  not  take  you  nor  me,  my  friend,"  said 
the  judge  to  me,  "but  he  set  the  dial  back  and 
took  Grady  in  his  prime."  He  was  a  born  leader 
among  men,  not  for  gain,  not  for  office,  but  for 
measures  and  the  advancement  of  those  he 
loved.  What  he  made  he  scattered  with  a  lavish 
hand;  and  there  was  no  charity,  no  high  and 
noble  enterprise,  no  progress  that  he  did  not 
foster.  He  was  Atlanta's  unselfish  friend.  He 
lost  thousands  in  seeking  to  promote  her  welfare ; 
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and  Atlanta  owes  it  all  back  to  him  with  interest 
compounded — owes  it  to  his  dear  old  mother 
and  his  sister,  and  his  wife  and  children.  1  thought 
of  this  Wednesday  while  Dr.  Morrison  was  pray- 
ing for  them  in  that  great  prayer,  the  greatest  I 
ever  heard  in  all  my  life.  It  was  good  to  be  there 
and  listen  to  his  slow  and  measured  and  trem- 
bling words  as  he  breathed  them  out  in  broken- 
hearted tones  to  God.  It  was  good  to  feel  the 
breathless  stillness  of  that  vast  assembly  of 
mourners.  It  was  good  to  drink  into  the  heart 
the  touching  strains  of  music  as  they  sung  Henry 
Grady's  favorite  hymn — "  We  shall  Gather  at  the 
River." 

When  his  good  mother  first  came  to  him  from 
her  distant  home  and  found  him  half  conscious, 
half  delirious,  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and,  with 
that  song  in  his  heart,  said :  "  Mother,  my  feet 
are  already  in  the  water."  And  they  were.  He 
knew  that  he  was  crossing  the  river.  Georgia  has 
followed  Grady  wherever  he  dared  to  go.  How 
easily  he  made  governors  and  judges  and  sena- 
tors when  he  willed  it,  and  threw  himself  within 
the  breach.  How  easily  he  captured  Boston  with 
all  her  exacting,  critical  rigidity  of  culture;  and 
had  he  lived  to  stand  before  the  other  great 
centres  of  the  North,  he  would  have  captured 
them,  too,  and  would  have  revolutionized  their 
sentiments  and  brought  harmony  and  peace  out 
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of  discord.  To  read  him  comes  nearer  doing  it 
than  to  read  the  utterances  of  any  other  man.  But 
to  hear  him  and  see  him  and  feel  him  was  to  surren- 
der to  him  and  become  willing  prisoners  to  truth. 
The  secret  of  all  this  was  his  earnest,  pleading  pa- 
triotism. Neither  party  nor  partisanship  was  in 
it,  nor  office  nor  the  hope  thereof.  Fortified  by 
truth  and  love,  he  carried  no  other  lance.  Hav- 
ing never  held  office,  he  was  fettered  by  no  rules 
of  political  warfare.  He  did  not  seek  to  vanquish 
any  foes.  His  ambition  was  to  win  them.  Added 
to  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  he  possessed 
the  highest  elements  of  oratory — sincerity  and  the 
pathos  of  language.  His  most  intimate  friends 
hardly  knew  the  extent  of  his  varied  and  wonder- 
ful gifts.  He  did  not  know  them  himself  until  he 
had  tried  them.  It  is  amazine  that  he  dared  to 
try  them  when  and  where  he  did.  Like  the 
proud  bird  that  poises  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle,  and 
then  soaring  easily  and  gracefully  above,  attracts 
the  admiring  gaze  of  those  below. 

But  the  world  moves  on  and  the  people  will 
die — the  noble  and  the  ignoble.  As  fast  as  the 
ranks  are  broken  we  seem  to  hear  the  ceaseless 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  voice  of  old  Father 
Time,  saying :  "  Close  up  ;  close  up."  With  smiles 
and  with  tears  we  are  all  marching  to  the  crave. 
There  is  no  stop — no  halt,  no  rest,  and  the  Lord 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 
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(By  the  Hon.  Larry  Gantt.*) 

Only  a  few  short  months  ago  the  Banner  editor, 
with  a  party  of  friends,  accompanied  Mr.  Grady 
on  his  excursion  down  the  Savannah  river.  It 
was  a  most  delightful  trip,  and  Grady  was  as  joy- 
ous as  a  school-boy  on  his  vacation. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  brilliant 
tongue  that  held  enchained  by  its  eloquence  thou- 
sands of  enraptured  hearers,  is  now  silenced  for- 
ever ;  that  the  boyish,  handsome  face  that  had  a 
pleasant  smile  and  greeting  for  all,  is  now  in  the 
pallor  of  death ;  that  the  warm,  joyous  heart  that 
attracted  like  a  magnet  all  around  it  is  now  stilled. 
I  cannot  realize  such  a  calamity.  That  Grady  is 
dead  seems  like  a  hideous  nightmare,  to  be  dis- 
pelled on  awaking. 

I  can  never  forget  our  first  night's  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  river,  at  Brown's  ferry,  in 
Hart  county.  This  rough,  out-of-door  life  was  a 
new  and  delightful  experience  to  our  honored 
guest.  Our  boat  had  just  touched  the  bank,  when 
Grady  sprang  to  the  shore  and  called  to  me  to 
come  with  him  and  gfet  some  water.  We  went  to 
a  farm-house  some  distance  up  the  road.  Grady 
then  explained  that  he  took  occasion  to  leave  the 
crowd  to  have  a  little  private  talk  with  me.  He 
expressed  much  gratification  at  the  reception 
given  him  that  day  at  Andersonville.  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that  the  impression  was  created 
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that  he  was  making  this  tour  over  the  State  to 
promote  his  political  ends;  "but  I  assure  you," 
he  continued,  "that  there  is  no  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  American  people  I  would  have.  I  love 
Georgia  and  I  love  the  South,  and  my  whole  aim 
and  ambition  is  to  develop  our  magnificent  re- 
sources and  enhance  the  prosperity  of  my  people." 
Grady  spoke  from  his  heart,  and  his  whole  life 
has  proved  his  sincerity.  I  never  heard  Grady 
speak  an  unkind  word  of  a  human  being.  He 
had  apologies  even  for  his  enemies. 

An  old  farmer  handed  us  water,  and  on  parting 
Mr.  Grady  asked  his  name  and  promised  to  send 
him  the  Weekly  Constitution  as  a  compliment. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Grady  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
forgotten  his  promise,  when  he  at  once  gave  me 
the  name  and  post-office,  and  said  he  saw  the 
name  was  placed  on  the  books  himself.  I  only 
refer  to  this  simple  little  incident  to  show  his 
wonderful  memory,  and  the  sacredness  in  which 
he  held  his  promise. 

On  our  return  to  the  camp,  we  found  a  blazing 
fire  of  logs.  Grady  turned  himself  loose  on  en- 
joyment, and  sang,  wrestled,  and  indulged  in  all 
manner  of  boyish  sports.  Overshadowing  our 
camp  was  a  large  oak,  with  widespreading 
branches.  In  his  exhilaration  of  spirits  Grady 
seized  an  axe  from  a  negro,  and  threatened  to 
fell  it  to  the  earth.     The  gashes  made  in  its  trunk 
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will  remain  as  loner  as  this  oriant  of  the  forest 
stands,  a  pleasing  reminder  of  one  of  the  bright- 
est epochs  in  the  life  of  this  gifted  young  orator. 
The  people  of  the  patriotic  county  of  Hart  should 
see  that  the  "  Grady  Oak "  is  spared  from  the 
woodman's  axe,  as  it  was  a  happy  mile-stone  in 
his  useful  life,  and  in  after  years  will  prove  an 
interesting  relic. 

In  a  spirit  of  sport  some  one  induced  the  negro 
boatmen  to  engage  in  their  weird,  melancholy 
songs.  At  first  Grady  was  as  loud  as  any  one  in 
his  applause ;  but  the  solemn  and  apparently  sin- 
cere chant  of  the  negroes  soon  had  a  most  sub- 
duing  effect  upon  him,  and  leaning  back  against 
the  tree  that  he  had  just  marked  with  his  axe, 
gfave  his  most  solemn  attention  to  the  music  for 
hours.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with  a 
hymn  that  had  as  a  chorus  "Jesus  locked  the 
lion's  jaw,"  and  made  the  negroes  sing  it  over  a 
number  of  times.  It  was  a  late  hour  before  he 
dismissed  the  negroes,  and  then  gave  them  a 
handsome  purse  of  money.  That  music  seemed 
to  have  a  subduing  effect  on  Grady,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  it  often,  saying  that  it  was  only  genera- 
tions of  slavery  that  could  impart  that  peculiarly 
pathetic  wail  to  the  music  of  the  Southern  negro. 
He  said  that  nieht  on  the  Savannah  had  made 
him  feel  especially  kind  to  our  black  people — 
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"  and,"  he  remarked  with  a  smile,  "  the  more  I  see 
of  white  folks,  the  better  I  like  the  negro." 

Grady  often  spoke  to  me  of  his  enjoyment  of 
that  trip  down  the  Savannah,  and  said  he  intended 
to  repeat  it  every  spring,  and  next  time  bring  his 
family  and  some  of  his  lady  friends  with  him. 
Little  did  I  think  then  that  before  another  season 
rolled  around  our  joyous  and  warm-hearted 
friend  would  have  been  ferried  across  another 
river,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  would 
ne'er  again  echo  with  his  joyous  shouts  and 
laughter. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  since  I  had  occasion  to 
write  to  Grady,  asking  that  he  assist  me  in  secur- 
ing a  position  for  a  friend,  but  did  not  state  what 
it  was.  My  letter  reached  him  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Boston.  His  answer  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  loyal  and  generous  heart.  He 
wrote:  "I  must  leave  for  Boston  to-night,  but  I 
have  written ,  telling  him  to  give  you  any- 
thing you  want.  When  I  return  home  I  am  at 
your  command." 

There  never  lived  a  more  loyal  friend  than 
Henry  Grady.  There  was  not  a  spark  of  selfish- 
ness in  his  bosom.  His  entire  life  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  others.  He  would  take  the  last 
cent  from  his  pocket  to  give  a  beggar.  America 
has  never  produced  but  one  Henry  Grady,  and 
we  will  never  look  upon  his  like  again.    His  death 
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is  a  blow  that  will  be  felt  from  one  end  of  the 
South  to  the  other.  His  people  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  their  loss. 

BY   CAPTAIN    C.  M.  GOODMAN. 

"  Henry  Grady  was  the  most  remarkable  man  I 
ever  saw,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble men  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  force 
of  his  character  lay  in  his  easy  assumption  of  lead- 
ership in  anything  he  undertook,  and  his  power 
to  mold  and  adapt  circumstances  to  meet  and 
further  his  own  plans  and  ideas. 

"  As  a  school-boy,  he  excelled  in  all  athletic 
sports,  and  he  had  no  mean  competitors  to  contend 
against.  He  was  engaged  in  very  few  fights,  his 
naturally  kind  disposition  never  leading  him  to 
seek  a  quarrel,  and  when  he  became  involved  in 
one  it  was  generally  in  defence  of  some  younger 
boy  who  had  been  imposed  upon ;  in  such  cases 
the  matter  was  short  and  decisive ;  he  was  never 
vanquished. 

"  When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  conceived 
and  carried  out  the  idea  of  publishing  a  little 
newspaper  that  bore  the  unique  title  of  the 
1  Monthly  Skedaddle/  and  as  this  was  before  the 
introduction  of  small  hand  presses,  the  form  con- 
sisted of  letter-paper  ruled  off  in  imitation  of  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  One  of  the  stipulations 
he  made  in  conducting  this  journal  was  that  noth- 
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in e  but  orieinal  matter  should  go  into  it,  and  he 
supplied  the  greater  part  of  this.  But  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  detail  he  discovered  an  aptitude 
that,  in  the  light  of  his  after  life,  this  incident  will 
serve  to  show  the  way  the  twig  was  bent. 

"That  he  should  have  been  devotedly  fond  of 
Dickens  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  know  how 
near  together  in  his  nature  were  the  springs  of 
humor  and  pathos.  He  read  all  of  Dickens'  works 
when  quite  young,  'David  Copperfield,'  'Old 
Curiosity  Shop  '  and  'A  Tale  of  Two  Cities'  rank- 
ing as  his  favorites.  The  life-history  of  young 
David,  the  pathetic  story  of  little  Nell  and  the 
noble  self-sacrifice  of  Sidney  Carton  impressed 
him  deeply. 

"  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1865  the  University 
at  Athens  had  been  suspended  for  more  than  a 
year,  owing  to  the  war,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors had  opened  a  preparatory  school  for  young 
men  who  expected  to  enter  college  at  the  re- 
sumption of  its  regular  course  in  January,  1866. 
From  among  the  boys  and  young  men  of  this 
school  was  formed  a  debating  society  called  the 
Lipscomb  Lyceum,  named  for  the  honored  chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  In  this  society  Grady 
made  among  the  first  original  speeches  of  his  life, 
and  here  he  began  to  impress  his  classmates  with 
his  ability  as  a  debater,  not  only  in  the  fluency  of 
his  speech,  but  in  his  grasp  of  the  subject  for  de- 
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bate  and   his   readiness  in  finding  argument  in 
support  of  whichever  side  he  was  on." 

A  LAUREL  LEAF  FOR  THE  BIER  OF  HENRY  W.  GRADY. 

The  young  eagle  soared  to  die  at  the  sun. 

There  is  something  dramatic  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life. 

The  brilliant  exhibition  of  his  powers  in  appeal- 
ing at  Boston  to  the  nation  in  behalf  of  the  South, 
the  magnificent  tribute  paid  to  him  on  the  spot, 
and  his  return  to  his  home,  drooping,  dying,  and 
closing  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  constitute  a 
picture  as  impressive  as  that  presented  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Chatham. 

Mr.  Grady  comprehended  the  great  question 
which  he  argued  with  so  much  power  and  pathos 
before  the  distinguished  audience  that  listened  to 
his  words.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  attained  the 
highest  order  of  statesmanship.  He  represented 
the  South,  and  he  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  in  the  noble  and  impassioned  ut- 
terance which  gave  to  his  speech  something  of 
the  Olympian  grandeur  of  an  oration  of  Pericles. 
Unconsciously  he  not  only  addressed  the  present 
generation,  but  he  spoke  for  the  ages. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  policy  that  he  pre- 
sented, not  a  discussion  of  causes  which  might 
advance  the  interest  of  a  section,  not  an  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  a  system  of  measures  exist- 
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ing  at  the  South,  nor  a  denunciation  of  an  attitude 
assumed  by  the  North,  but  a  broad  statement  of 
principles  as  important  to  one  section  as  to  the 
other,  and  a  noble  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  her  sons,  men  of 
culture,  of  ability,  of  trained  faculties,  accustomed 
to  contend  with  their  peers  in  the  field  of  debate, 
the  South  could  not  have  chosen  one  so  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  to  represent  her  cause  in  the  audience 
of  the  nation. 

His  genius,  his  observation  of  public  affairs, 
the  exuberance  of  his  great  nature,  his  sympathy 
with  humanity,  enabled  him  to  bring  to  his  side 
men  of  the  highest  order  of  character  and  states- 
manship. 

A  ereat  actor  in  Rome  uttered  the  words:  "I 
am  a  man,  and  cannot  be  indifferent  to  anything 
that  affects  humanity,"  and  a  storm  of  applause 
made  the  theatre  resound.  Du^ald  Stewart  in  his 
great  work  on  moral  science  says  that  the  same 
effect  will  be  produced  on  any  stage  in  modern 
Europe  by  the  impressive  utterance  of  that  sen- 
timent. 

No  man  of  our  time  combined  such  extraor- 
dinary qualities  as  Mr.  Grady.  His  large  brain, 
his  great  heart,  his  brave  confidence  in  the  power 
of  truth,  distinguished  him  in  the  magnificent 
speeches  which  he  has  delivered  within  the  last 
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two  or  three  years.  There  are  in  the  North  men 
of  high  order,  statesmen,  scholars,  philanthropists, 
and  men  who  desire  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country,  but  none  but  a  man  born,  and 
reared  in  the  South,  in  sympathy  with  all  its  con- 
ditions, cherishing  the  traditions,  venerating  the 
men  who  died  for  her  when  she  struck  for  inde- 
pendence, loving  the  Union  and  yet  proud  of  the 
heroism  that  has  shed  imperishable  lustre  upon 
her,  could  have  made  that  speech.  Men  of  the 
South  need  not  forget  the  past  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Constitution,  the  country,  and  the  flag  of  the 
Union.  The  truest  and  best  friends  to  all  these 
are  to  be  found  in  those  who  stood  for  the  defence 
of  their  people  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle, 
and  who,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms  and 
furled  the  flag  that  had  floated  over  them,  loved 
the  South  still  more  dearly,  if  possible,  than  be- 
fore. 

The  progress  of  the  South  since  the  war  has 
been  wonderful,  and  its  future  is  full  of  glorious 
promise.  The  new  conditions  under  which  it  ex- 
ists entitle  it  to  the  respect  and  consideration  of 
the  whole  country. 

In  the  order  of  God's  providence  she  will  accom- 
plish her  destiny  without  doing  wrong  to  any  of 
the  people  within  her  borders.  Her  past  history 
affords  the  strongest  illustration  of  her  power  to 
uphold  the  supremacy  in  her  midst  of  the  highest 
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civilization.     True  to  herself  she  cannot  be  un- 
just to  others. 

These  views  Mr.  Grady  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  presented  to  the  country,  but  in  his  last 
speech  at  Boston  his  argument  was  so  powerful 
and  his  appeal  so  full  of  generous  statesmanship 
that  he  won  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life  for 
himself  and  his  people.  His  career,  though  brief, 
was  one  of  unexampled  splendor.  It  recalls  the 
memory  of  Achilles,  who,  when  young,  was  asked 
by  his  mother,  which  he  preferred,  a  long  life  of 
obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a  short  one  full  of 
military  glory  and  fame  ;  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  princes  of  Greece 
he  won  the  highest  triumphs  and  died  young. 

A  venerated  lady,  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Grady, 
was  standing  in  a  group  gathered  in  his  house 
while  his  life  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  balance, 
and  a  gentleman  remarked  to  her,  "Mr.  Grady 
will  not  die,  he  has  so  much  work  yet  to  do." 
The  lady  replied,  "  Perhaps  his  work  is  finished." 

"Hail  and  farewell." 

HENRY  W.  HILLIARD. 

FROM    A   UNION    SOLDIER. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  our  lamented 
Henry  W.  Grady;  perhaps  much  more  will  be 
written  by  those  who  loved  him  best ;  and  so  it 
may  be  right  and  just  for  a  Northern  man  and 
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ex-Union  soldier,  who  has  had,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  greatness  of  his  character,  to  bring  to  his  mem- 
ory this  tribute. 

His  love  for  his  country  and  countrymen,  North 
and  South,  was  without  parallel.  The  great  ca- 
lamity which  by  his  death  has  befallen  this  com- 
munity and  the  whole  country — the  Southern 
people  who  knew  him  so  well,  and  the  Northern 
people  who  knew  him  so  little  and  had  so  much 
to  learn  of  him — cannot  be  measured.  His  un- 
tiring energy  in  giving  gladly  and  cheerfully  his 
assistance  to  all  that  was  great,  good  and  noble, 
and  bring  it  to  a  successful  end ;  all  he  has  done 
for  the  Confederate  veterans,  the  brave  defenders 
of  his  and  their  cause;  to  build  up  the  Confed- 
erate veterans'  home,  which  I  dare  to  say  would, 
without  his  leadership,  never  have  become  a  cer- 
tainty in  such  a  short  time,  should  be  alone  suffi- 
cient to  make  his  name  a  household  word  in  every 
Georgia,  nay,  more,  in  every  Southern  home. 
His  name  should  be  on  the  lips  and  forever  writ- 
ten on  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  State  as  the  subject  of  true  patriotism, 
goodness  and  nobility  of  heart  and  soul.  May 
he  rest  in  peace ;  may  his  spirit  live  with  us  for- 
ever ! 

Thy  will  be  done,  our  Father :  Thou  alone 

Art  sovereign  wise,  and  just  and  good  and  great ; 
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While  we,  Thy  children  in  our  mortal  state, 
To  faults  and  follies  of  our  nature  prone, 
Heaped  in  our  pride  and  ignorance,  loath  to  own 
Our  abject  weakness,  on  ourself  will  wait, 
And  murmur  or  rebel  before  the  gate 
Which  Thou  hast  closed  to  us  in  love  unknown. 

Beyond  that  gate  what  treasure,  or  what  joy 

Allow  us,  as  the  crown  of  our  desire, 

Some  idol's  life,  some  goal  that  must  be  won — 

If  evil  fate  shall  not  all  hope  destroy, 

Our  hearts  with  sweet  humanity  inspire    ' 

In  tears  and  trust  to  cry,  "Thy  will  be  done  !" 

TRIBUTE    FROM    A    COLORED    MAN. 
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He  is  not  dead.  Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady  still 
lives.  It  is  true  that  his  pure,-  perfect  and  pow- 
erful mind  found  earth  too  weak  to  hold  him,  but 
that  he  lives  is  as  certain  and  as  sure  as  the  truth, 
"death  has  no  dominion  over  life."  My  friend 
and  patron,  tired  of  his  much-worn  (by  excessive 
labor)  physical  frame,  with  one  peaceful  yet  pow- 
erful bound,  burst  the  fetters  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  strong  tenement  of  clay,  and  entered  a  taber- 
nacle not  made  with  hands,  but  eternal  forever. 
Mortal  eyes  will  never  see  him  again  rapidly  going 
from  place  to  place,  leaving  joy,  sunshine  and 
comfort  in  his  wake ;  mortal  ears  will  never  more 
hear  his  earnest  but  at  all  times  pleasant  voice ; 
but  the  spirit  of  him  who  loved  our  distinguished 
genius  for  what  he  was  will  daily  hold  sweet  con- 
verse with  his  eternal  mind.  Hon.  Henry  W. 
26 
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Grady  left  the  flesh,  as  he  had  for  thirty-eight  years 
inhabited  it,  a  true  friend  to  all  mankind.  There 
lives  not  a  man  who  can  say  that  our  eloquent 
orator,  now  divested  of  mortality,  ever  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  needy  or  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  lowly  and  oppressed.  He  lived 
and  moved  here  in  clay  ahead  of  his  time.  He 
stood,  a  mighty  oak  for  justice  and  equity,  in  a 
sense  solitary,  unaccompanied  and  alone.  He 
was  an  ideal  man.  Jehovah  desired  his  presence 
and  took  him  out  of  that  which  was  constantly 
becoming  decomposed,  and  which  was  subject  to 
all  the  afflictions  to  which  earth  is  heir.  The  state- 
ment, "  Death  loves  a  shining  mark,"  should  be, 
Earth  cannot  hold  a  perfect  mind."  Thousands  of 
intelligent  negro  men  will  always  love  Henry  W. 
Grady,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least,  because 
he  acknowledged  publicly  his  love  for  the  "old 
black  mammy,"  of  whom  he  said  in  his  Boston 
speech,  she  watched  him  from  thes  kies.  Yes,  thou 
double-sighted  hero,  not  only  did  she  watch  you, 
but  at  that  moment  she  was  beckoning  you  away 
from  earthly  ills — bidding  you  lean  upon  the  love 
which  you  bore  her  while  crossing  the  dark  shad- 
owy river  of  death.  We  love  you  because  you 
did  not  resist  the  divine  inspiration  and  God-like 
afflatus  which  caused  you  at  that  moment  to  send 
a  heart-thrilling  and  soul-stirring  prayer  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  saying:    "May 
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God  forget  my  people  when  they  forget  these  " 
(negroes).  Your  quitting  us  so  soon  would  be 
considered  a  national  calamity  if  we  did  not  re- 
member that  your  spirit  would  ever  hover  round 
*and  about  us.  Your  croinor  out  of  the  visible 
form  you  used  to  move,  does  not  end  all.  When 
we  think  of  how  you  worked  to  obliterate  sec- 
tional lines  and  sectional  differences, 

The  air  is  stirred 

As  by  a  mourner's  sigh,  and  on  yon  cloud 

That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  Heaven, 

Thy  noble  spirit  seems  to  stand 

And  breathe  in  mournful  cadences  that  come  abroad, 

Like  the  far  wind  harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 

A  melancholy  dirge  over  the  dead  years  of  non-fraternization 

Gone  from  us  forever. 

Turning  away  for  a  minute  from  thy  eloquence 
in  New  York,  Dallas,  Augusta  and  Boston,  we 
find  your  marks  on  every  side  in  this,  the  city  of 
your  love.  That  your  spirit  will  be  present  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  Confederate  Home, 
and  in  the  Poor  Black  Orphans'  Retreat,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  speak  of  building  to  your 
memory  a  marble  shaft,  a  monument;  but,  sir, 
safer,  stouter  and  more  enduring  than  this  is  the 
monument  built  in  the  heart  of  every  individual 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  and 
the  honor  of  your  consideration.  Wherever  on 
earth  is  to  be  found  love  for  the  good,  the  noble 
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and  the  true,  will  be  found  the  memory  of  you. 
In  your  life  and  career  among  mortals  were  to  be 
found  all  to  be  loved  and  nothing  to  despise. 
We  grieve  about  your  change,  your  transition  ; 
not  because  we  believe  you  dead,  but  on  account 
of  your  present  house  being  that  which  we  cannot 
see  you  move  and  through  which  you  address  us. 
When  we  part  the  curtain  and  come  to  thee,  we 
hope  the  lessons  you  taught  us  here  will  be  still 
remembered,  to  keep  your  memory  green. 

Charles  H.  J.  Taylor. 

{From  a  Colored  Preacher. ) 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Grady  the  entire  country 
has  lost  a  friend,  and  we  believe  none  will  feel  it 
more  keenly  than  the  colored  people  of  the 
South.  Therefore  I  desire  to  cast  my  mite  to  the 
great  sorrowing  heart  of  this  country.  By  the 
colored  people  he  was  regarded  as  standing  in 
the  advance  of  the  people  generally  of  the  South. 
We  feel  that  the  doctrine  advocated  by  this  good 
man  will  come  nearer  solving  the  race  problem 
of  the  South  than  any  yet  advanced  by  the  South- 
ern journals  and  orators  that  has  come  under  our 
observation.  At  the  time  Mr.  Grady  and  party 
visited  the  Texas  State  fair  and  Dallas  exposi- 
tion a  year  ago,  I  was  in  a  humble  way  connected 
with  that  great  enterprise,  where  my  race  was 
fully  represented;  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  his 
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great  speech — for  it  was  a  great  one.     No  man, 
no   matter  from   what  section    of   this  our  oreat 
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country,  from  the  days  of  emancipation  till  now, 
has  paid  the  colored  race  a  higher  compliment 
than  H.  W.  Grady  did  in  that  celebrated  speech. 
While  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  predesti- 
nation and  foreordination  of  his  race  to  rule,  and 
believed  that  they  would,  by  the  divine  injunction, 
rule  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  counseled  broth- 
erly kindness  and  patience  toward  the  late  eman- 
cipated race  —  unwilling,  like  some,  after  the 
negro  has  spent  his  centuries  in  converting  this 
western  world  from  a  waste  and  howling  wilder- 
ness  into  a  paradise,  to  shove  him  off  on  some 
lonely  and  desolate  island  to  live  or  die,  sink  or 
swim;  but  predicted  in  language  which  it  is  not 
mine  to  use,  the  coming  future,  when  the  tw7o  races 
would  walk  in  peace  and  union  and  yet  distinct, 
contented,  prosperous  and  happy  all  over  this 
South-land.  He  pointed  out  the  mistake  made 
by  the  Southern  white  people  in  not  taking  their 
colored  brother  by  the  hand  and  giving  him 
needed  assistance  after  the  contest  was  over.  He 
pointed  out  the  virtues  of  the  colored  race  and 
not  all  their  short-comings.  He  told  the  white 
people  that  the  conduct  of  the  colored  people  who 
remained  at  home  while  they  were  fighting  in 
battle  to  continue  his  days  of  slavery,  is  unknown, 
unwritten  in   history,  and   that  conduct  had  been 
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sufficient  to  place  the  white  people  of  the  South 
under  undying  obligations  to  the  negro.  Peace 
to  his  ashes  and  comfort  to  his  family. 

H.  S.  Howell,  Colored, 
Pastor  Colored  Christian  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

a  lawyer's  tribute. 

Of  the  peerless,  matchless  Henry  W.  Grady, 
the  young  eagle  of  American  politics,  can  justly 
be  quoted  the  lines  of  Shakespeare: 

"  His  life  was  gentle, 
And  the  elements  in  him  so  mixed 
That  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world. 
This  was  a  man." 

In  December,  1888,  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln said  he  had  once  met  Mr.  Grady  on  an 
American  man-of-war  at  Yorktown  to  celebrate 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  that  he 
regarded  our  illustrious  townsman  as  the  tower- 
ing  genius  of  the  South;  and  in  speaking  to  Gen- 
eral James  Longstreet,  Mr.  Blaine  paid  him  sub- 
stantially the  same  tribute  as  the  honored  son  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  An  admiring  people  should 
build  Mr.  Grady  a  monument  that,  in  marble,  will 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  this  noble  son  of 
Georgia,  and  for  that  purpose  I  subscribe  twenty- 
five  dollars.  Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  Angier. 
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(  Wallace  P.  Reed  in   The   Constitution.} 
"GIVE    SORROW    WORDS." 

In  the  shadow  of  a  great  bereavement  sorrow 
must  find  words,  and  even  the  saddest  heart  must 
speak. 

With  the  dawn  of  yesterday  morning  came  the 
tidings  of  a  tremendous  calamity.  The  announce- 
ment of  Henry  W.  Grady's  death  seemed  to 
strike  people  dumb.  Strong  men  turned  away 
with  mute  and  trembling  lips,  and  gentle  women 
and  tender  children  wept  in  silence. 

The  blow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  there  will  be 
lamentation  and  erief  m  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

We  of  this  generation  have  known  but  one 
such  man.  Our  dear  friend  and  idolized  leader 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  greatest  ^eni- 
uses  of  his  time.  His  career,  so  unhappily  cut 
short  when  it  promised  most,  was  meteoric  in  its 
dazzling  surprises,  but  its  serene  splendor  was 
that  of  a  fixed  star  in  the  firmament. 

But,  as  we  write  these  lines,  we  feel  that  it  is 
an  impossible  task  to  analyze  and  sum  up  the 
life-work  of  one  whose  sympathies  and  energies 
were,  from  first  to  last,  so  joyously  and  unselfishly 
given  to  his  fellow-men.  Nor  is  this  the  time  for 
a  calm  and  critical  estimate  of  the  sun-bright 
intellect  and  the  loftv  aims  of  the  most  brilliant 
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and  self-sacrificing  champion  that  our  people 
have  ever  known. 

This  rare  and  radiant  genius  had  the  loving 
heart  of  a  child,  and  the  wise  head  of  a  states- 
man. How  clear  was  his  foresight — how  just 
was  his  judgment — how  easily  he  silenced  clam- 
orous discord,  and  persuaded  hostile  factions  and 
sections  to  forget  and  forgive! 

He  was  a  messenger  of  peace.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  carried  sweetness  and  light.  The  old 
leaned  upon  him  in  single-hearted  trust ;  the 
young  looked  up  to  him  for  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance. As  a  statesman  and  thinker,  he  formulated 
policies  based  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  indelibly  impressed  his  individuality  upon 
the  best  thought  and  literature  of  .his  country. 
As  a  journalist,  he  broke  through  the  trammels 
of  old  customs  and  systems,  and  created  a  new 
journalism,  which  is  now  a  standard  and  a  model 
in  every  American  newspaper  office.  At  all  times 
a  man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  a  scholarly  student, 
he  interested  himself  in  all  that  concerned  man- 
kind. He  followed  many  lines  of  thought  and 
action,  and  succeeded  in  all.  His  conclusions 
came  like  flashes  of  inspiration,  and  while  other 
men  were  patiently  climbing  the  heights,  he 
leaped  easily  to  their  summits. 

In  all  this  there  was  no  thought  of  self.  Henry 
Grady  loved  his  friends,  and  was  never  happier 
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than  when  he  was  working  for  others.  The  sor- 
rows, sufferings  and  interests  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  readily  touched  his  tender 
heart,  and  no  call  for  help  ever  went  unheeded. 
The  story  of  his  heroic  and  unceasing  work  for 
his  beloved  South  is  known  to  all  men.  It  was 
in  this  noble  service  that  he  was  stricken  down — 
a  victim  of  his  sense  of  duty. 

One  cannot  think  of  this  winning  and  lovable 
man  in  his  relations  to  his  family  and  friends 
without  crying  out  against  his  untimely  fate. 
Surely  one  so  loving  and  true,  and  so  beloved  bv 
all,  should  have  been  spared  to  us.  His  work 
was  not  finished;  his  career  had  not  rounded  to 
its  climax.  His  shining  achievements  in  the  past 
merely  gave  us  assurance  of  what  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  in  the  near  future. 

These  thoughts  now  are  idle.  It  is  useless  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  been.  We  have 
lost  the  wisest  leader,  the  most  eloquent  orator, 
the  brightest  journalist  of  this  generation  of 
Americans;  and,  sadder  still,  the  thought  comes 
to  many  of  us  that  we  have  lost  one  whose  place 
can  never  be  filled.  All  that  is  left  us  is  a  fragrant 
memory — an  inspiring  example,  and  precious 
words  that  still  ring  in  our  ears  like  the  sonorous 
blast  of  silver  bugles. 

How  empty  and  vain  are  mere  words — how 
feeble   is   the   most   eloquent   eulogy  when   the 
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sense  of  a  heart-breaking1  loss  comes  home  to  us 
and  stirs  our  emotions  to  their  deepest  depths. 

After  all,  the  best  tribute  to  this  great  and 
noble  soul  is  the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  the  people 
who  loved  him  so  well,  and  who  feel  that  hence- 
forth life  will  be  lonely  without  him. 

A.  I.  BRANHAM    IN    "BRUNSWICK   TIMES." 

Henry  W.  Grady  is  dead.  Hushed  forever  is 
the  voice  of  the  South's  most  wonderful  orator. 
With  the  laurel  upon  his  brow,  with  the  plaudits  of 
a  nation  ringing  in  his  ears,  with  the  love  of  his 
people  freshly  spoken,  with  a  crown  of  glory  about 
him,  the  matchless  defender  of  the  South  has 
passed  from  earth  and  beyond  the  silence  of  the 
stars.  His  soul  dwells  in  the  companionship  of 
the  £reat  who  have  gone  before.  With  this  sorrow 
fresh  upon  the  South,  his  death  and  loss  following 
so  closely  upon  that  other  in  New  Orleans  but  a 
few  days  ago,  the  heart  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  brain,  and  not  now  can  the  pen,  dipped  only 
in  tears,  write.  Henry  W.  Grady  had  not  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  for  the  circle  was  widening 
for  him,  and  there  were  still  brighter  flowers  for 
him  to  pluck,  and  in  her  hand  honor  held  out 
still  richer  prizes.  But  the  mystery  of  the  death 
is  upon  him,  and  from  his  hand  has  dropped  the 
forceful  graceful  pen,  and  in  silence  and  peace  he 
sleeps  in  the  grave.  With  superb  intellect,  with  an 
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eloquence  rivaling  the  golden-tonguedChrysostom, 
with  a  love  almost  unapproached  by  any  other  for 
the  South  and  her  people,  he  stood  peerless  and 
matchless  as  his  land's  defender  and  leader  in  all 
that  made  for  her  peace,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. But  his  sun  has  set.  It  matters  not  that  in  all 
brightness  it  went  down.  It  matters  not  that  he 
died  full  of  honors.  About  that  grave  a  people  will 
gather  with  tears  fast  flowing  and  hearts  crushed 
and  bleeding.  It  is  hard  to  give  up  one  so  grand 
of  mind,  so  wonderful  of  tongue,  so  magnetic  of 
personality,  so  richly  endowed  in  all  that  equips 
the  great  leader,  and  such  was  Henry  W.  Grady. 
Atlanta  will  mourn  him,  Georgia  will  weep  for 
him,  and  the  South  will  sorrow  indeed  upon  his 
bier.  The  Times  lays  this  tribute  and  stands 
reverent  and  uncovered  by  the  grave  of  Georgia's 
most  brilliant  son. 

HENRY    WATTERSON     IN     "LOUISVILLE     COURIER- 
JOURNAL." 

There  is  that  in  the  very  announcement  which  is 
heartbreaking.  He  was  the  hope  and  expectancy 
of  the  young  South — the  one  publicist  of  the  new 
South,  who,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  the  old,  yet  had 
realized  the  present,  and  looked  into  the  future 
with  the  eyes  of  a  statesman  and  the  heart  of  a 
patriot.  His  own  future  was  fully  assured.  He  had 
made  his  place,  had  won  his  spurs,  and  he  pos- 
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sessed  the  gift  not  merely  to  hold  them  but  to 
magnify  their  importance.  That  he  should  be  cut 
down  upon  the  threshold  of  a  career  for  whose 
brilliant  development  and  broad  usefulness  all  was 
prepared,  is  almost  as  much  a  public  calamity  as 
it  is  a  private  grief.  We  tender  to  his  family 
and  to  Georeia,  whom  he  loved  with  the  adora- 
tion  of  a  true  son  for  a  mother,  the  homage  of 
our  respectful  and  profound  sympathy.  The  Cour- 
iei'-Journal  was  always  proud  of  him,  hailed  him 
as  a  young  disciple  who  had  surpassed  his  elders 
in  learning  and  power,  recognized  in  him  a  master 
voice  and  soul,  followed  his  career  with  admiring 
interest,  and  recorded  his  triumphs  with  ever  in- 
creasing sympathy  and  appreciation.  It  is  with 
poignant  regret  that  we  heard  of  his  death.  Such 
spirits  are  not  of  a  generation,  but  of  an  epoch  ; 
and  it  will  be  lone  before  the  South  will  find  one 
to  take  the  place  made  conspicuously  vacant  by 
his  absence. 

BETTIE  GARLAND,  IN  "  CLARKSVILLE,  TENN.,  PROGRESS." 

In  the  sudden  palpitation  of  grief  that  went 
throbbing  through  the  South  in  the  death  of 
Henry  W.  Grady,  no  heart  beat  in  deeper  sympa- 
thy with  Georgia  than  the  heart  of  Tennessee. 

Poor  Southland  !  Like  a  storm-tossed  vessel, 
battle-scarred  and  burdened,  this  young  pilot 
sprang  to  the  wheel,  and,  with  heroism  nourished 
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by  duty,  pushed  his  way  to  the  lighthouse  beyond. 
The  world  listened  and  wondered  as  his  voice  was 
heard  ringing  out  with  the  conviction  of  mighty 
truths,  cadenced  upon  a  background,  soft  with  the 
velvet  touch  of  Christian  conservatism.  With 
matchless  tact  and  crowning  skill  he  be^eed  for 
help  and  union  to  bridge  the  uncertain  waves  that 
toss  between  us  and  the  Islands  of  Peace.  The 
brave  words  had  scarcely  fallen — "  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver" — gone  forth  to  bear  ever- 
lasting fruit,  when  the  pilot,  in  the  full  blossom  of 
his  remnant  manhood,  sank  exhausted. 

Georgia  !  sister  State,  we  envy  you  the  jew- 
eled tears  that  deck  the  grave  of  your  distin- 
guished dead.  Nourish  tenderly  the  mother  who 
gave  him  to  you.  Shield  with  cypress-wreathed 
wings  of  affection  the  wife  he  left  you,  and  fold 
close  to  your  heart  the  fair  young  daughter  who 
carries  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  a  hero. 

"  MAYBE    HIS    WORK    IS    FINISHED." 

A  friend  inquired  of  the  weeping  mother : 
"  How  is  Mr.  Grady  ?  "  The  reply  came  :  " There 
seems  to  be  no  hope."  "Surely,"  said  the  anx- 
ious friend,  "  he  will  not  die  ;  he  yet  has  work  to 
do."  The  heart-broken  mother's  answer  was  as 
true  as  it  was  prophetic — "  Maybe  his  work  is 
finished." 

His  work  was  finished;    though   early  done,  it 
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was  well  done.  No  subsequent  act  of  his  could 
have  fixed  him  more  firmly  or  more  deeply  in  the 
affections  of  his  people.  No  future  act  of  his  can 
dim  the  lustre  of  his  fame.  He  died  at  the  op- 
portune moment  for  himself  and  his  country. 
His  late  noble  speech  in  Boston,  so  happily  blend- 
ing truthfulness,  boldness  and  tenderness,  has 
been  wonderfully  emphasized  by  his  death.  His 
life  has  been  offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  his  beloved  South,  and  being  made  immedi- 
ately upon  the  delivery  of  that  grand  speech  will 
do  more  to  soften  the  hearts  of  her  foes  and  to 
bring  peace  and  unity  to  the  two  sections  than 
any  word  he  could  have  uttered  or  any  act  he 
could  have  done.  The  silent  words  of  "  peace 
and  patience  "  that  come  from  his  coffin  this  sunny 
morning,  will  find  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  North  and  South,  and  will  in  future  bear  the 
sweet  fruit  of  ^ood  will. 

He  has  been  caught  up  from  the  unclouded 
summit  of  his  earthly  fame  to  loftier  and  still 
brighter  heights  of  heavenly  glory. 

Let  not  friends,  or  family,  or  his  own  loved 
South  lament  his  early  death  too  deeply.  He  is 
not  dead.  His  name  and  fame  and  eloquent 
words  and  noble  example  of  unselfishness  and 
patriotism  will  inspire  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
thousands  whose  eyes  are  to-day  dimmed  with 
tears.  I.  R.   Branham. 
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a  judge's  EULOGY. 

As  one  of  his  friends — as  one  of  those  that 
knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most — I  have  suf- 
fered beyond  expression  in  Henry  Grady's  death. 
He  was  immeasurably  more  to  me  than  a  patriot 
and  a  statesman.  I  valued  him  as  an  unselfish, 
great-hearted  man.  I  knew  his  wonderful  elo- 
quence and  his  brilliancy  of  intellect.  I  esteemed 
him  as  a  public  benefactor  and  a  blessing  to  the 
South. 

But  his  power  for  public  good  cannot  and  has 
not  been  taken  from  amongst  us,  even  by  death. 
His  eloquence  will  live.  His  statesmanship  will 
be  a  conservative  and  ennobling  element  as  long 
as  this  great  government  exists.  His  life  will  be 
an  incentive  to  high  effort  and  generous  deeds 
forever. 

My  friend  is  dead,  and  in  the  loss  of  his  friend- 
ship I  have  lost  most.  The  voice  I  loved  to  hear, 
the  hand  I  loved  to  clasp,  the  smile  I  loved  so  well 
to  see — all  these  are  gone.  My  life  must  be  sad- 
der and  my  way  lonelier  because  of  it. 

I  ask  for  my  children  no  purer  or  better  expo- 
nent than  his  life  of  what  is  good  and  worthy  in 
man  ;  nor  a  happier  fortune  than  that  their  lives 
may  be  brightened  by  a  friendship  like  his. 

Rufus  T.  Dorsey. 
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A    FEW    TENDER    WORDS 

From  a  Son  of  the  North  who  has  made  his   Home   in   the 

Sunny  South. 

Atlanta,  Christmas  Day,  1889. — Grady  is 
dead.  The  noble  son  of  the  South  is  fallen.  The 
spirit  of  the  matchless  man,  the  lover  of  home 
and  country;  the  spirit  of  him  who  had  well  nigh 
established  in  every  American  heart  universal 
good  will  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  divinity! 

To-day  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  To-day  we  lay  away  in  the  silent  tomb 
the  form  of  him  who  as  a  prince  struggled  that 
our  beloved  country  may  have  peace. 

Why  is  our  champion  taken  from  us  ?  Why  is 
he  rudely  smitten  down  in  the  halo  and  glory  of 
early  manhood?  In  reply  to  those  questions  we 
can  only  say  that  in  God's  own  time  we  may 
know — nay,  we  shall  know. 

Grady  was  not  only  a  lover  of  the  State  that 
gave  him  birth,  but  was  a  lover  of  the  whole 
country.  He  was  a  Southerner,  but  was  not  nar- 
rowed by  prejudice  to  a  disregard  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  not  yet  be- 
come a  nation.  It  will  take  a  century  or  two 
more  to  make  us  a  nation  as  the  English  or 
French  or  Germans  are  a  nation.  When  our 
land  is  occupied  by  native-born  people,  and  for- 
eign immigration  ceases  and  our  lan^ua^e  js  one, 
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then — and  not  till  then — can  we  become  in  the 
highest  sense  a  nation.  Then  there  will  be  no 
sectional  animosities,  no  sectional  prejudice. 

The  native  American  of  to-day  is  of  the  same 
blood  North  and  South.  There  are,  however, 
differences  between  the  Northerner  and  the 
Southerner.  First,  the  Southerner  has  a  more 
imperious  spirit  than  his  brother  of  the  North. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  social  institutions 
that  obtained  in  the  "  Old  South."  Second,  the 
Southerner  has  a  more  intense  love  for  home 
than  his  brother  at  the  North.  There  is  a  sweet 
poetic  sentiment  about  the  "  sweet  sunny  South' 
that  would  simply  be  ridiculous  if  applied  to  the 
cold  frozen  North.  This  sentiment  and  love  of 
home  is  what  made  the  Southerner  the  superior 
fighter  in  the  late  war — he  had  a  higher  patriot- 
ism. I  take  it  a  man  will  fiorht  harder  for  home 
and  fireside  than  for  his  country  alone.  Third, 
there  is  a  stronger  love  of  State  in  the  breast  of 
the  Southerner  than  in  his  Northern  brother. 
This  is  why  Alexander  Stephens,  in  addressing 
multitudes  in  this  State,  only  need  say  "Georg- 
ians!" and  he  had  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers 
at  its  highest  pitch.  Even  the  darky  has  this  love 
of  State,  for  do  we  not  hear  him  sing: 

"  Good  ole  Georgin,  happy  Ian',  happy  Ian', 
Let  me  live  and  die  in  Georgia  if  I  can." 
27 
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In  all  these  points  Mr.  Grady  was  the  true  son 
of  the  South,  but  with  far-seeing-  statesmanship 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  healing  up  of  sectional 
prejudice  so  that  we  might  the  sooner  be  in  the 
truest  and  highest  sense  a  nation,  when  a  North- 
ern man  in  the  South  would  not  be  looked  upon 
much  the  same  as  a  foreigner.  His  short  life 
has  done  more  than  the  work  of  scores  of  men 
to  make  this  one  country. 

But  why  was  he  taken  from  us  in  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness  ?  Methinks  I  can  see  one  reason  in 
this  providence.  It  is  this :  his  death  following 
so  quickly  upon  the  great  Boston  speech  will  em- 
phasize that  speech  with  a  tender  emphasis  that 
cannot  but  make  it  more  fruitful  of  good.  It  will 
be  read  with  more  candor  at  the  North  as  the  last 
utterances  of  the  South's  most  brilliant  son. 
Will  not  the  fragrant  flowers  that  shall  bloom 
over  the  tomb  of  our  beloved — our  "matchless 
Grady " — speak  more  loudly  of  "  Peace,  good- 
will to  men,"  for  his  short  but  brilliant  career? 
Will  not  the  magnanimity  of  the  North  find  in 
that  speech  the  South's  unanswered  and  unan- 
swerable argument? 

Let  us  bow  submissively  to  the  hand  that  takes 
from  us  our  friend  and  champion.  Let  both 
South  and  North  witness  that  no  human  clay  was 
animated  by  a  nobler  spirit  than  that  which  we 
lay  away  to-day.     We  turn  from  his  lifeless  form 
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and  look  into  the  future,  which  he  so  visibly  por- 
trayed, when  our  Republic  shall  be  "  compact, 
united  indissolubly  in  the  bonds  of  love — loving 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf — the  wounds  of  war 
healed  in  every  heart  as  on  every  hill — serene 
and  resplendent  at  the  summit  of  human  achieve- 
ment and  earthly  glory — blazing  out  the  path, 
and  making  clear  the  way,  up  which  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  must  come  in  God's  appointed  time." 

W.  R.  B. 

AN    EDITOR'S    LAMENT. 

With  heart  bowed  down  in  absolute  sorrow,  I 
add  a  thought  on  the  death  of  my  friend — the 
best  friend  I  ever  had  in  this  world.  Henry 
Grady  is  dead !  There  is  a  sweetness  in  his 
memory  which  I  can  only  cherish  as  one  of  my 
own  blood.  For  years,  in  the  absence  of  my  own, 
he  was  almost  a  father  to  me,  while  only  old 
enough  to  be  my  brother.  God  alone  knows 
how  tenderly  I  loved  the  man.  As  nearly  as  it  is 
not  sinful  to  worship  I  idolized  him.  I  drank  in 
the  inspiration  of  his  life,  and  it  was  a  glory  unto 
me.  His  was  a  heart  as  big  as  the  universe,  and 
all  of  God's  creatures  were  his  objects  of  con- 
sideration and  affection.  He  never  hated  any- 
thing. He  would  take  a  man's  foibles  and  coun- 
teract  them  with  a  monument  of  better  things 
that  would  make  his  virtues  rise  to  the  heavens. 
He  saw  only  the  immortal  part  of  humanity  and 
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lived  on  the  inspiration  of  men's  souls.  His 
tongue  was  ever  ready  to  defend  what  was  good 
when  it  was  assailed,  and  the  bad  he  always  con- 
demned. He  relieved  the  needy,  and  was  always 
adding  a  crown  above  to  his  own  ennobling  and 
ennobled  nature.  He  preferred  to  scatter  rose- 
leaves  along  his  path,  and  there  was  ever  a 
sweetness  in  the  perfume  of  his  walks.  He  did  not 
care  to  think  of  evil,  and  it  seemed  that  he  had 
always  about  him  a  kind  of  halo,  which  made  him 
a  god  in  the  strength  of  his  works.  If  he  were 
inadvertently  neglectful,  he  was  instantly  filled 
with  self-reproaches.  Once  he  pained  me  with  a 
speech ;  then  his  arms  were  about  my  neck  in  re- 
gret, saying,  "I  would  not  wound  you  for  the 
world."  "  Tell  me  something,"  he  would  say,  and 
then  he  would  pay  me  a  tribute.  His  life  was 
always  a  pastoral  in  its  gentleness,  his  work  for 
truth  an  epic,  his  heart  a  lyric,  and  his  name  will 
dwell  in  immortality  with  his  soul.  I  know  that 
on  Monday,  when  his  life  went  out,  there  was  a 
host  of  God's  own  angels  to  chant  his  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  portals  of  Paradise,  and  the 
song"  he  heard  was  "Through  everlasting  unto 
everlasting,"  the  sweetest  and  best  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Chas.  T.  Logan. 
New  Orleans^  December  24,  1889. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE    CHURCH    LAMENTS. 

R.  GRADY  was  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Atlanta.  His  life  afforded  a  refutation 
of  the  fallacy  that  geniality  and  piety  are  incompat- 
ible ;  that  religion  is  grief-infusing  and  dolorous.  The  music 
of  his  heart  expressed  itself  in  psalms  of  joy,  and  not  in 
dirges  of  woe. 

The  memorial  services  in  his  honor,  held  in  his  church 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  29th,  was  another  beautiful  tes- 
timonial to  Mr.  Grady's  worth. 

Long  before  the  services  began  the  church  was  crowded. 
After    prayer    and    singing,    Mr.   Ben  H.  Hill  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  In  behalf  of  the  official  board 
of  this  church,  I  am  requested  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Henry  Woodfin  Grady  was  born  in  Athens, 
Georgia,  May  24th,  1850,  and  died  in  Atlanta  on 
December  23d,  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  Chris- 
tian parents.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was  left  to  a 
mother's  spiritual  teaching  and  guidance.     How 

well  she  performed  this  sacred  trust  let  the  beau- 
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tiful  life  of  the  son  attest.  The  material  out  of 
which  she  was  to  form  religious  character  was 
easily  molded  in  this  direction.  The  Blessed 
Master  had  sealed  the  infant  lips  with  the  kisses 
of  His  love,  and  the  lovely  and  loving  child  grew 
into  the  noble  and  unselfish  man.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  under  the  pastorate  and  preaching  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  H.  H.  Parks,  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Methodist  Church  at  Athens.  On  the 
same  occasion  the  girl  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife  connected  herself  with  the  same  church. 
Our  lamented  brother  was  blessed  in  many  ways, 
but  especially  so  in  having  for  his  life-companion 
a  noble,  Christian  woman.  In  the  spring  of 
1886,  Henry  Grady,  in  this  church,  reconsecrated 
himself  to  God.  He  was  at  once  selected  by  our 
beloved  pastor,  Dr.  Morrison,  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  stewards.  He  brought  into  this 
body  his  enthusiastic  nature  all  aglow  with  a  faith 
strong  and  inspiring.  While  therefore  the  people 
praise  him,  mourn  him,  and  embalm  his  memory 
in  their  undying  affection,  the  church  fondly  and 
gratefully  claims  him  as  one  of  her  best  beloved. 

Resolved,  1.  That  while  bowing  in  reverent  sub- 
mission  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  this 
church  deplores  the  loss  of  Henry  W.  Grady  as 
one  of  her  most  earnest  and  valuable  members. 

2.  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  profound  grief  and  the 
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assurance  of  our  constant  prayers  that  the 
Blessed  Saviour  may  give  to  them  the  consola- 
tion of  His  presence  and  the  comfort  of  His  love. 
3.  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  of- 
ficial record  of  this  church;  that  the  official  mem- 
bers be  requested  to  wear  a  badge  of  mourning 
for  thirty  days,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
brother. 

Ex-Congressman  Nat.  J.  Hammond  spoke  with  emotion 
about  his  dead  friend.     He  said  : 

Within  a  few  short  years,  into  the  doors  of  this 
temple  facing  the  beautiful  street  whereon  they 
had  their  homes,  have  been  borne  the  corpses  of 
two  men  who  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

One  had  graduated  at  the  university  and  be- 
come a  legislator  before  the  other  was  born.  One 
lived  to  see  his  children  settled  about  him,  and 
had  grandchildren  climbing  upon  his  knees.  The 
other  died  when  his  son  and  daughter  were  only 
budding  into  maturitv. 

One  died  a  lino-erin?-  death  ;  the  other  fell  like 
some  tall  cedar  of  Lebanon  lightning-stricken. 

One  served  the  State,  the  Confederate  States 
and  the  United  States  in  places  of  high  honor 
and  trust ;  the  other  never  bore  a  commission, 
State  or  Federal.  The  manhood  life  of  one 
spanned  the  bloody  chasm  of  war,  and  made  it- 
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self  felt  on  both  sides  of  that  awful  gulf.  The 
other  was  a  mere  child  from  1861  to  1865,  and 
looked  back  upon  those  tragic  years  as  a  horrible 
drama  which,  while  he  could  not  wholly  cover 
with  oblivion,  he  sought  to  veil  from  too  distinct 
a  vision. 

Both  were  orators  and  writers  of  rare  excel- 
lence. One  trained  at  the  bar  used  looqc  strong 
and  terse,  generally  without  adornment,  sometimes 
with  burning  invective.  The  other  had  a  style 
and  manner  all  his  own,  peculiarly  soft  and  per- 
suasive, mingled  with  the  discussion  of  gravest 
problems  of  state  craft  nursery  rhymes,  and  never 
uttered  a  sentence  in  which  was  a  sting. 

One  was  Elijah  denouncing  the  wrong  and  folly 
of  his  times  and  warning  of  the  evils  which  he 
feared  would  come.  The  other  was  a  prophet 
of  peace,  lifting  the  veil  from  the  future  only  to 
show  us  the  coming  glory. 

Such  was  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill  and  Citizen 
Henry  Woodfin  Grady,  both  sons  of  the  South, 
both  natives  of  Georgia,  both  our  neighbors,  both 
members  of  this  society  of  Christians  whose 
memories  are  to  us  "a  rich  legacy."  The  joining 
of  their  names  is  not  inappropriate  when  the  son 
of  that  Senator  offers  such  resolutions  as  to  the  lat- 
ter, who  was  his  friend  and  companion.  On  their 
adoption  you  will  be  allowed   to  vote  when  you 
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shall  have  heard  his  friends  speak.  Indulge  me, 
as  the  organ  of  the  board  of  stewards,  a  moment. 

The  press  and  the  voice  of  the  people  have 
spoken.  The  societies,  literary,  civic  and  relig- 
ious, secret  and  public,  city  and  State  officials  have 
paid  tribute  to  his  memory;  civilians  have  shed 
tears  over  his  coffin.  His  cup  of  praise  is  full. 
I  may  not  place  upon  it  even  a  leaflet  without 
causing  it  to  overflow  and  lose  somewhat  of  its 
sweetness. 

It  remains  only  for  the  board  of  stewards  of 
the  First  Methodist  church  of  Atlanta,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  for  the  congregation  to 
close  the  sad  service  by  putting  into  our  record 
our  estimate  of  his  worth,  and  throwing  around 
his  character  "  the  sacred  circle  of  the  church." 
Others,  better  qualified  by  more  intimate  associa- 
tion with  him  than  I,  may  tell  of  his  inner  life. 

I  recall  only  that,  while  his  hands  and  heart 
were  busy  at  enterprises  in  field  and  forge  and 
factory,  begotten  and  quickened  by  his  energy, 
he  took  time  to  think  upon  eternity ;  that,  while 
he  had  ambition  to  live  forever  in  public  esteem, 
he  forgot  not  Paul's  declaration  to  young  Timothy, 
that  "Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  gospel." 

They  may  not  omit  one  thing  for  which  he  was 
especially  noted.     I  had  known  much  of  his  kind- 
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nesses,  but  never  measured  their  extent,  until, 
standing  about  his  lifeless  body,  I  heard  his  fel- 
lows talk.  Their  discourse  recalled  to  my  mind 
that  disciple  of  Joppa,  "  full  of  good  works  and 
alms  deeds  which  she  did ;  "  and  I  could  almost 
see  that  "  all  the  widows  stood  by,  weeping  and 
showing  the  coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas 
made  while  she  was  with  them."  And,  oh  !  how 
sad  it  was  that  no  Peter  was  there,  endowed  with 
miraculous  power,  to  reach  forth  his  hand  and 
say,  "Arise ! " 

Let  no  one  think  I  underrate  our  friend  by  thus 
comparing  him  to  a  woman.  The  brightest  vir- 
tues revealed  in  the  book  of  our  religion  belonged 
to  women.  They,  more  than  men,  cultivate  "faith, 
hope  and  charity,  these  three."  He  had  them  all, 
and  especially  the  greatest  of  these,  charity,  love. 
He  had  learned  and  practiced  the  godlike  virtue 
of  giving,  his  money,  his  time,  himself.  He  mul- 
tiplied himself  through  the  press  and  by  words, 
often  worth  more  than  coined  gold,  opened  the 
purse  of  the  multitude  to  sickness  and  poverty. 

When  I  was  coming  to  my  Bible  class  this 
morning,  a  Christian  lady,  a  member  of  the  church, 
handed  me  a  specimen  of  his  soulful  words. 
They  are  so  appropriate  that  I  will  read  them  to 
you.  They  are  his  editorial  on  the  Christmas  of 
1888, 
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Colonel  Hammond  then  read  Mr.  Grady's  beautiful  edi- 
torial of  last  year. 

"  We  lived  to  see  such  a  Christmas,  with  a  sun 
as  warm  and  bright,  and  air  as  pure  and  balmy ; 
and  flowers  as  abundant.  But  he  saw  it  not. 
The  light  had  faded  from  his  eyes,  the  smile  from 
his  face.  He  laid  her  at  this  altar  dead,  with  the 
beautiful  flowers  culled  and  clustered  into  loving 
forms  and  groups,  and  embanked  about  his  coffin, 
with  a  perfume  as  sweet  as  the  memory  of  his 
goodness." 

How  much  of  piety  was  in  that  editorial!  how 
much  of  charity !  It  was  but  enlarged  charity 
which  warmed  his  heart  and  gave  freedom  to  his 
tongue  when  in  the  great  metropolis,  New  York, 
he  made  his  "  Challenge  to  New  Eneland."  He 
woke  next  morning  to  find  himself  famous  from 
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Maine  to  California.  And  he  loved  those  plaudits 
of  the  press.  He  loved  them  not  selfishly  only 
but  because  they  waked  him  up  to  the  limitless 
extent  of  his  capacity  for  good.  That  enlarged 
his  horizon  ;  deepened  his  sense  of  responsibility 
and  increased  his  devotion  to  his  country.  His 
last  great  effort  at  Boston  was  the  culmination  of 
his  aspirations  and  his  hopes.  Warned  not  to  go 
because  of  his  feeble  health,  he  felt  that  he  had  a 
•  mission  which  he  could  not  put  aside.  He  went 
and  the  burden  of  his  speech  was  that  our 
countrymen  should  be  reconciled  to  one  another. 
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"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  ;  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God,"  reads  the  seventh 
beatitude.  We  who  call  God  "  Our  Father  "  have 
there  in  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  divine  au- 
thority and  command  to  call  Henry  Grady 
11  brother."  So  his  name  is  written  and  forever 
will  be  upon  the  records  of  our  church,  and  may 
his  and  ours  stand  forever  together  in  "The 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life." 

Dr.  Glenn,  the  presiding  elder,  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Morrison.  He  said  that  he  had  loved 
Mr.  Grady  as  he  had  loved  very  few  men  during 
his  life.  He  claimed  that  when  he  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Grady  he  at  once  felt  his  mag- 
netic influence,  and  that  influence  had  increased 
until  it  developed  into  a  great  love. 

"Mr.  Grady,"  said  Mr.  Glenn,  "gave  largely, 
even  lavishly,  from  his  means;  nobody  appealed 
to  his  great  heart  in  vain.  The  bread  has  been 
cast  upon  the  waters  and  it  will  return  after  many 
days.  I  have  watched  his  office  door  and  seen 
the  tide  of  men  continually  passing  in.  Few  of 
us  went  to  give;  we  went  in  search  of  some  favor 
to  be  done  by  him  and  we  always  found  him  ready 
to  lend  his  aid." 

Mr.  Glenn  then  described  Mr.  Grady's  joining* 
the  church  in   a  way  that  caused  many  tears  to 
flow.       In    conclusion    he    said   that    Mr.    Grady 
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wanted  to  build  a  beautiful  Methodist  church 
near  where  he  lived  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
the  finest  monument  that  could  be  erected  to  his 
memory. 

After  one  stanza  of  "Rock  of  Ages"  had  been  sung,  Dr. 
Morrison  announced  that  several  ten  minutes'  talks  would 
be  made,  and  introduced  Dr.  Barnett. 

0 

Dr.  Barnett  said  that  even  last  Sunday  evening 
when  he  heard  of  Mr.  Grady's  desperate  con- 
dition, he  never  dreamed  it  possible  that  his  life 
could  slip  away  so  soon.  After  speaking  of  Mr. 
Grady's  youth  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  quoted 
the  English  Laureate,  "Better  fifty  years  in  Eu- 
rope than  a  cycle  in  Cathy."  He  thought  that 
the  forty  years  of  Mr.  Grady's  life  crowded  as 
they  were  with  good  works  were  better  than  the 
lives  of  many  who  reach  the  allotted  threescore 
years  and  ten.  Dr.  Barnett  said  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Grady  had  a  perfect  faith  in  God. 

Dr.  J.  W.   Hawthorne  was  the  next  speaker.     He  said : 

Henry  Grady  was  a  Southerner  and  a  Georgian. 
But  while  he  knew  best  and  loved  most  that  sec- 
tion where  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  first 
heard  the  music  of  human  voices  around  him,  he 
was  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  State 
or  any  one  section.  He  was  the  child  of  the 
American  republic,  the  servant  of  every  American 
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commonwealth,  and  the  friend  and  brother  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  on  American  soil. 

In  religion  he  was  a  Methodist,  and  was  bound 
to  the  church  of  his  choice  by  convictions  and 
affections  that  were  deep  and  sacred.  But  the 
aspirations  and  charity  of  his  great  soul  were  not 
bounded  by  denominational  lines.  He  was  more 
than  a  Methodist,  he  was  a  Christian,  and  his 
great  warm  heart  and  incomparable  genius  be- 
longed to  the  church  universal. 

For  these  reasons  the  sorrow  over  his  untimely 
death  is  the  sorrow  of  a  nation  and  the  tributes 
to  his  memory  come  from  every  section  and  State 
and  church  of  our  common  country. 

I  am  here,  by  invitation,  to  speak  for  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  American  Baptists,  who,  in  com- 
mon with  their  brethren  of  other  communions, 
feel  that  in  his  death  religion  and  humanity  have 
lost  an  invaluable  friend  and  champion  defender. 

It  was  said  that, 

"  Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell." 

I  would  not  say  that  in  the  departure  from  life 
of  this  almost  peerless  man  hope  has,  even  for  a 
season,  forsaken  the  world  or  our  country,  but  I 
will  say,  that  in  his  creative  genius  and  philan- 
thropic soul,  there  were  possibilities  of  prosperity, 
peace  and  glory  for  our  land  and  our  race,  which, 
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now  that  he  is  dead,  have  disappeared.  God 
made  but  one  such  man  and  broke  the  mould  in 
making-  him.  Such  a  combination  of  transcendent 
gifts  was  to  be  found  in  no  other  mortal  of  his 
day.  It  seemed  to  us,  that  of  all  the  men  of  his 
time,  he  alone  possessed  the  power  to  cast  out 
of  the  nation  the  demon  of  sectionalism,  and  re- 
store to  our  divided  people  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
the  blessings  of  peace.  Called  from  labor  to 
rest  ere  his  mighty  task  had  been  accomplished, 
the  hopes  which  he  begat  in  the  breasts  of  his 
countrymen  are  buried  in  the  same  grave  which 
has  closed  over  his  mortal  remains. 

A  proper  classification  would  put  Grady  in  the 
school  of  oratory  to  which  Prentiss  belonged. 
The  powers  most  conspicuous  in  his  speeches 
were  those  of  imagination  and  passion.  His 
imagery  was  not  so  orderly  and  stately  as  Web- 
ster's and  Burke's,  but  it  was  more  abundant, 
more  lifelike,  more  original  and  more  inspiring. 

Behind  his  prodigal  fancy  there  was  a  nature  of 
wonderful  sensibilities,  a  heart  responsive  to  the 
calls  of  every  just  occasion,  passions  that  some- 
times clothed  his  brow  with  thunder,  and  some- 
times with  beatific  brightness. 

The  eloquence  of  Grady  was  the  opening  of 
another  trumpet-stop  in  the  great  organ  of  human 
passion.     He  gave  voice   to  pent-up  feelings  in 
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the  great  bosom  of  humanity  which  hitherto  had 
found  no  adequate  medium  of  expression. 

The  basal  element  of  his  character,  the  domi- 
nating spirit  of  his  mighty  undertakings,  and  the 
fire  which  touched  his  miracle-working  toneue, 
was  that  heaven-given  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil,  and  seeketh  not  her  own.  He  premeditated 
no  wrong  to  any  man,  and  he  withheld  from  the 
service  of  humanity  no  gift  with  which  his  Maker 
had  endowed  him.  On  the  day  when  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  shall  stand  before  God,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  judgment  book  unfold,  many  a  child 
of  poverty  and  suffering  will  point  to  Henry  W. 
Grady,  and  say  to  the  Judge  :  "  I  was  hungry  and 
he  fed  me,  naked  and  he  clothed  me,  homeless 
and  he  sheltered  me." 

How  heroically  his  patriotic  soul  struggled  to 
lift  the  great  race  problem  from  the  realm  of  par- 
tisan politics  ;  with  what  matchless  pathos  he 
pleaded  for  patience  and  brotherly  kindness,  and 
protested  the  undying  fealty  of  the  South  to  the 
federal  constitution  and  union. 

It  is  a  blessed  comfort,  which  mingles  with  our 
mourning  to-day,  that  he  did  not  struggle  in  vain. 
Ere  his  bright  eye  was  sealed  in  death,  he  saw 
signs  which  gave  promise  of  returning  confidence, 
brotherhood  and  peace. 

He  did  not  sink  into  hi?  last  sleep  until  he  had 
heard  the  watcher  of  the  night  crying  from  his 
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sentinel  post:  "The  darkness  is  not  so  dense  as 
it  was  !  There  is  a  light  along  the  east !  There 
is  a  mist  in  the  valleys,  but  a  radiance  on  the 
hills !  " 

Mr.   W.  A.   Hemphill,  business  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  spoke  as  follows  : 

The  great  church  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  on  this  occasion  mourns  with  you  the 
loss  of  one  of  your  brightest,  best  and  most  liberal 
members.  Our  tears  are  mingled  with  yours  over 
his  flower-covered  bier.  The  pall  that  hangs  over 
this  temple  also  envelopes  the  shrine  where  we 
worship.  Your  loss  falls  as  heavily  upon  us, 
your  sorrow  is  our  sorrow;  God  alone  can  help 
either  to  bear  the  great  burden*he  has  so  suddenly 
placed  upon  us. 

No  one  outside  of  the  immediate  family  of 
Henry  Grady  will  feel  the  loss  his  death  brings 
more  than  he  who  stands  before  you. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  into  jour- 
nalism. I  watched  with  love  and  pride  the  ascent 
he  made  to  fame.  I  saw  the  new  sun  rise  in  splen- 
dor; I  watched  it  as  it  swiftly  mounted  the  sky, 
going  higher  and  higher,  until  it  reached  far  up 
into  the  heavens.  I  was  standing  enjoying  the 
splendor  that  was  being  made  by  the  bright  rays 

of  this  new  sun.     While  orazinof  in  wonder  and 
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delight,  all  at  once,  quick  as  the  lightning  flash, 
the  light  went  out  and  deep  Egyptian  darkness 
was  everywhere.  Ever  since  that  moment  I  have 
been  groping  in  the  darkness,  wondering  why  it 
was  and  trying  to  understand  it.  The  inspired 
word  says  that  God's  ways  are  not  as  man's  ways, 
and  I  try  to  accept  that  as  the  reason. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  last  one  at  the  tomb 
when  his  precious  dust  was  laid  away.  In  glad- 
ness I  saw  the  beginning ;  in  sorrow  I  viewed  the 
ending. 

I  will  not  speak  this  afternoon  of  Henry  Grady 
as  the  great  editor,  who  had  not  his  equal  in  jour- 
nalism for  quick  perception  of  what  the  public 
wanted,  and  what  was  the  best  to  be  done  in  a 
great  emergency.  I  will  not  speak  of  him  as  the 
orator  who  arrested  the  attention  of  the  American 
republic. 

I  want  to  talk  of  him  as  the  unselfish  man,  for  if 
Henry  Grady  was  distinguished  in  any  way  it  was 
for  his  unselfishness.  He  never  thought  of  self. 
I  could  enumerate  many  of  his  noble  deeds  in 
illustration  of  this,  but  the  occasion  will  not  permit. 
He  was  never  appealed  to  in  vain.  He  preferred 
always  to  give  many  times  the  amount  requested. 
It  was  a  blessing  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
man.  His  example  would  stimulate  to  noble 
deeds  and  higher  purposes.  One  of  the  sweetest 
thoughts  to  me   now  is  to  know  that  my  hands, 
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my  heart  and  my  resources  were  always  at  his 
command.  I  never  knew,  though,  how  much  I 
loved  him  until  he  was  taken  away.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  new  commandment  given  by 
the  Master  to  his  disciples. 

We  who  were  his  companions  will  ever  remem- 
ber our  trip  to  Boston.  Henry  Grady  was  the 
light,  life  and  joy  of  the  whole  party.  I  will  never 
forget  the  splendid  picture  he  made  standing  on 
Plymouth  Rock ;  with  head  uncovered,  he  said 
earnestly  and  feelingly  that  he  would  rather  bring 
his  boy  to  that  spot  than  any  place  else  to  gather 
inspiration  and  noble  purpose  from  the  lives  and 
sufferings  of  those  pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  on 
that  wave-beaten  rock.  Words  cannot  express 
how  we  will  miss  him  after  an  intimate  association 
of  fifteen  years.  Noble  friend  and  associate,  thou 
art  still  and  cold,  but  thy  deeds  live  after  thee. 

I  have  often  thought  that  at  my  funeral  I  wanted 
him  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  inimitable  way 
over  my  body.  I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  be 
called  on  to  do  that  for  him.  I  wish  that  I  pos- 
sessed the  tongue  of  an  angel  so  as  to  picture  to 
you  the  friend  for  whom  we  mourn. 

More  eloquent  words  than  mine  have  been 
uttered.  Abler  tributes  than  mine  have  been 
made,  but  none  have  come  deeper  from  the  heart 
than  these  few  expressions  of  my  love  and  es- 
teem. 
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I  shall  struggle  on  humbly  and  earnestly,  al- 
though the  pathway  now  looks  rugged  and  dark. 
I  know  that  if  it  should  be  my  good  fortune  to 
reach  that  beautiful  land  beyond  the  sunset,  I  will 
find  Henry  Grady  there  with  outstretched  hands 
ready  to  help  me  to  reach  the  highest  celestial 
heights  and  joys,  and  he  will  do  the  same  for  any 
of  you,  my  friends. 

Heaven  is  made  brighter  by  his  presence,  and 
if  new  worlds  are  to  be  created  and  new  stars 
made  to  shine,  the  Lord  Almighty  could  not  have 
a  more  capable  agent  to  perform  His  purpose 
than  he  whose  death  hath  brought  this  nation  to 
tears. 

Great  heart !  We  shall  never  see  thy  like  on 
earth  again.  We  shall  never  hear  thy  gladsome 
voice  encouraging  us  in  our  daily  duties.  We 
shall  never  again  clasp  thy  warm  and  generous 
hand  this  side  the  beautiful  river.  But  thy  life 
and  thy  sunshine  will  forever  continue  to  shed 
their  radiant  beams  on  our  life  and  in  our  pathway. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    VOICE    OF    THE     PRESS. 

AS  soon  as  the  telegraph  flashed  over  the  country  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Grady's  death,  the  newspapers  of 
the  Union,  with  unprecedented  unanimity,  joined 
in  eulogizing  the  dead  journalist.  The  entire  press,  as  one 
journal,  recognized  him  as  the  sagacious  and  brilliant  states- 
man, the  genial  peacemaker,  the  eloquent  and  irresistible 
orator,  and  the  unrivalled  journalist.  Extracts  from  the 
most  notable  of  these  press  comments  are  appended : 

{The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat.} 

The  sudden  and  lamentable  death  of  Henry 
W.  Grady  will  eclipse  the  gayety  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  in  the  South.  He  was  a  popular 
favorite  throughout  that  section,  and  his  loss  is  a 
general  calamity.  His  public  career  was  yet  in 
its  beoqnninor  He  had  distinguished  himself  as 
an  editor  and  as  an  orator,  and  high  political 
honors  awaited  him — quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  qualities  of  head  and  heart  fitted  him  admir- 
ably for  the  service  of  the  people,  and  they 
trusted  and  loved  him  as  they  did  no  other  of  the 
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younger  Southern  leaders.  He  believed  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  was  anxious  to  see  the  South 
redeemed  from  the  blunders  and  superstitions  of 
the  past,  and  started  on  a  career  of  rational  and 
substantial  progress.  In  the  nature  of  things,  he 
was  obliged  now  and  then  to  humor  sectional 
prejudice,  but  he  did  it  always  in  a  graceful  way, 
and  set  an  example  of  moderation  and  good 
temper  that  was  greatly  to  his  credit.  Without 
sacrificing  in  the  least  his  honor  or  his  sincerity 
as  a  devoted  son  of  the  South,  he  gave  candid 
and  appreciative  recognition  to  the  virtues  of  the 
North,  and  made  himself  at  home  in  Boston  the 
same  as  in  Atlanta.  The  war  was  over  with  him. 
In  the  best  sense  he  looked  to  the  future,  and  all 
his  aspirations  were  generous  and  wholesome. 
If  the  political  affairs  of  the  South  were  in  control 
of  men  of  the  Grady  pattern,  a  vast  improve- 
ment would  soon  be  made.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  the  methods  which  have  so  often 
brought  deserved  reproach  upon  the  Southern 
people.  He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  theory 
that  violence  and  fraud  may  be  properly  invoked 
to  decide  elections  and  shape  the  course  of  legis- 
lation. His  impulses  as  a  partisan  stopped  short 
of  the  feeling  that  everything  is  fair  in  politics. 
He  did  much  to  modify  and  elevate  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment,  and  he  would  have  done  a  great 
deal  more  if  he  had  been  spared  to  continue  his 
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salutary  work.  His  loss  was  one  of  that  kind 
which  makes  the  decrees  of  fate  so  hard  to  under- 
stand. There  was  every  reason  why  he  should 
live  and  prosper.  His  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness were  abundant;  his  State  and  his  country 
needed  him.  There  was  certain  distinction  in 
store  for  him.  Under  such  circumstances  death 
comes  not  as  a  logical  result,  but  as  an  arbitrary 
interference.  With  reasonable  conditions  and 
conceptions,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the 
mystery  has  been  made  plain  to  the  man  himself, 
but  here  it  is  insoluble.  The  lesson  of  his  ster- 
ling integrity,  his  patriotism  and  his  cheerfulness 
is  left,  however,  for  his  countrymen  to  study  and 
enforce.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  South  particu- 
larly it  will  not  be  neglected. 

{From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.*) 

The  sudden  death  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  cuts  short  the  career  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  journalists  in  the  world.  A 
thinker,  quick,  more  ready  than  profound,  he  was 
able  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  language  so  forcible 
and  eloquent  as  that  what  he  said  attracted  uni- 
versal attention,  and  created  among  the  people 
everywhere  a  desire  for  an  acquaintance  with  the 
individual  whose  expressions  they  were.  Although 
he  was  one  of  the  younger  men  who  have  grown 
up  in  journalism   since   the  war,  he  had  so  im- 
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pressed  himself  upon  the  age  that  he  was  more 
widely  known  and  had  won  more  personal  distinc- 
tion than  has  any  man  now  upon  the  American 
Press,  save  Henry  Watterson.  Mr.  Grady  had 
early  developed  the  fact  that  he  possessed  in  a 
large  degree  the  gift  of  graceful  and  magnetic 
oratory,  which  in  many  respects  is  peculiarly 
Southern,  and  it,  far  more  than  his  writings, 
brought  him  into  distinguished  public  notice. 
His  great  speech  delivered  several  years  ago,  at 
a  banquet  of  merchants  and  other  prominent  per- 
sons in  New  York,  at  once  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  orators,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  much  in  request  as  a  speaker  on  important 
public  occasions.  He  had,  indeed,  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  returned  from  Boston  where 
he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  spokesmen  on 
an  occasion  which  brought  together  many  men  of 
eminence  and  ability,  and  among  them  even  he 
won  fresh  laurels.  His  friends  and  admirers 
everywhere  will  be  inexpressibly  shocked  to  hear 
of  his  sudden  death,  but  their  bereavement  in  the 
loss  of  an  admirable  and  eenial  friend  is  small 
compared  to  that  which  the  South  and  its  Press 
must  suffer  in  the  untimely  taking  off  of  this 
brave  and  brilliant  Gentleman,  so  able,  so  accom- 
plished,  so  true  to  his  own  people,  and  so  generous 
to  those  whom  he  opposed.      His  loss  to  American 
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journalism  is  a  most  severe  one,  and  we  shall  not 
soon  look  upon  his  like  again. 

{From  the  New  Orleans   Times- Democrat.} 

We  cannot  review  Mr.  Grady's  entire  journal- 
istic career  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with 
his  colleagues  he  built  up  his  paper  to  be  a  power  in 
Georgia,  in  the  South.  His  ability  was  recognized 
throughout  this  section,  but  it  was  not  until  his 
famous  speech  at  the  New  England  dinner  that 
his  reputation  became  national.  When,  at  that 
dinner,  speaking  for  the  new  South  he  so  well 
represented,  he  pledged  his  brethren  of  the  North 
the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Southern  people,  he 
created  a  sensation.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
orators  of  the  country  were  present,  but  without 
a  dissenting  voice  it  was  declared  that  Mr.  Grady's 
speech  was  the  event  of  the  day. 

It  sent  a  thrill  throughout  the  Union.  The 
Southerners  rose  to  declare  that  Mr.  Grady  had 
fully  explained  their  views  and  ideas,  and  before 
his  eloquent  words  the  prejudices  which  had  lin- 
gered behind  since  the  war  in  many  portions  of 
the  North  disappeared.  Perhaps  no  single  event 
tended  more  to  brinof  the  sections  closer  together 
than  that  speech,  which  so  eloquently  voiced  the 
true  sentiments  of  the  Southern  people.  A  wave 
of  fraternal  feeling  swept  through  the  country, 
and  although  the  Republican  politicians  managed 
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to  counteract  some  of  the  good  accomplished, 
much  of  it  remained.  Mr.  Grady  deserves  re- 
membrance, for,  in  a  few  words,  burning  with 
eloquence,  he  swept  away  the  prejudices  of  years. 
The  country  discovered  that  it  contained  an  orator 
of  whom  it  had  known  but  little ;  a  statesman 
who  helped  to  remove  the  sectional  hatred  which 
had  so  long  retarded  its  progress.  Mr.  Grady 
became  at  once  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
the  Union.  He  was  spoken  of  for  United  States 
Senator ;  he  was  mentioned  for  Vice-President, 
and  it  looked  as  though  he  could  be  elected  to 
any  position  to  which  he  aspired ;  but  he  wisely 
clung  to  his  journalistic  career,  satisfied  that 
thereby  he  could  best  benefit  his  State  and  section. 

{From  the  Boston  Journal.} 

No  more  sincere  regret  at  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Grady's  untimely  death  will  be  felt  anywhere, 
outside  his  home  city  of  Atlanta,  than  here  in 
Boston,  where  he  had  recently  been  an  honored 
guest,  and  where  his  brilliant  but  brief  career  had 
been  followed  with  especial  interest  ever  since  his 
remarkable  speech  at  the  New  England  dinner  in 
Brooklyn,  in  1886,  first  gave  him  his  Northern 
reputation.  Georgia  has  lost  one  of  her  most 
gifted  sons,  and  the  press  of  the  country  an  able 
and  energetic  worker.  It  is  among  the  probabil- 
ities that  if  Mr.  Grady  had  been  spared  he  would 
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have  become  a  conspicuous  figure  in  congres- 
sional life,  representing  his  State  before  many 
years  in  the  Senate  at  Washington.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  kind  which  Southern  constituencies 
delight  to  honor,  and  he  was  the  confessed  cham- 
pion of  the  earnest  aggressive  element  of  the 
Georgia  Democracy,  which  discarded  the  sophis- 
tries of  free  trade  and  favors  the  continuance  of 
the  policy  of  protection.  As  the  leader  of  this 
strong  and  increasing  element,  Mr.  Grady  was  in 
a  position  to  command,  had  he  lived,  the  high 
political  honors  for  which  he  had  so  good  a  natu- 
ral equipment.  Mr.  Grady  had  an  attractive 
personality.  He  possessed  many  sincere  admirers 
in  the  North,  among  men  who  could  not  commend 
his  attitude  upon  what  in  the  South  is  the  ques- 
tion of  all  questions.  His  faults,  however,  in  this 
respect,  were  the  outcome  of  his  environment, 
and  his  Northern  friends  have  always  gladly  rec- 
ognized that,  for  the  most  part.  He  set  a  good 
example  to  his  Southern  brethren  in  the  direction 
of  tolerance  and  liberality. 

{.From  the  Baltimore  Sun.) 

The  death  of  Mr.  Grady  is  a  distressing  shock 
to  the  thousands  North  and  South  who  had  learned 
to  admire  his  vigorous  and  impressive  utterances 
on  public  subjects.  Young,  enterprising,  indus- 
trious, and  devoted  to  the  material  advancement 
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of  his  State  and  section,  he  was  a  type  of  the  pro- 
gressive Southern  man  of  our  day.  Mr.  Grady's 
career  was  brief  and  meteoric,  but  it  was  also  a 
useful  career.  His  strong  grasp  of  present  facts 
enabled  him  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  energies 
of  those  about  him  into  profitable  channels.  Full 
of  ideas,  which  his  intense,  nervous  nature  fused 
into  sentiments,  he  exerted  an  influence  which 
greatly  promoted  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
his  section.  Outside  of  his  own  State  Mr.  Grady 
will  be  best  known,  however,  as  a  brilliant  and 
eloquent  speaker.  Especially  as  regards  the  so- 
called  Southern  problem,  he  was  a  beacon  of 
light  to  his  Northern  auditors.  His  last  speech 
at  Boston  the  other  day,  the  delivery  of  which 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  about  his  death,  is  a 
fitting  monument  of  his  genius  and  impassioned 
eloquence.  It  thrilled  the  country  with  its  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  white  race  of  the  South 
to  intelligent  government,  and  its  determination 
never  again  to  submit  to  the  misrule  of  the 
African.  His  early  death  at  the  outset  of  a  most 
promising  career  is  a  warning  to  others  of  our 
public  men  who  are  under  a  constant  nervous 
tension.  Attempting  too  much,  they  work  under 
excessive  pressure,  and  when,  owing  to  some 
accident,  they  need  a  margin  of  strength,  there 
is  none. 
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{From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.) 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Grady  is,  of 
course,  a  calamity  to  all  who  loved  him,  but,  un- 
happily, it  is  even  more  than  that.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  our  whole  land.  Best  of  all  the  bright 
minds  in  the  South,  he  recognized  what  was  most 
needed  to  restore  a  common  country.  He  told 
his  story  but  a  few  days  ago,  in  Boston,  and  did 
it  with  rare  eloquence  and  sagacity.  He  was 
both  gentle  and  strong.  He  fell  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  life,  disliked  by  none,  admired  by 
all.     The  greatest  editor  that  the  new  South  has 

bred. 

{Dr.  H.  M.  Field  in  N.  Y.  Evangelist.) 

It  is  with  a  grief  that  we  cannot  express,  that 
we  write  the  above  name,  and  add  that  he  who 
bore  it  is  no  longer  among  the  living.  The  most 
brilliant  and  gifted  man  jn  a]j  the  South — the  one 
who,  though  still  young,  had  acquired  immense  * 
popularity  and  influence,  which  made  him  useful 
alike  to  the  South  and  to  the  whole  country — has 
gone  to  his  grave.  He  has  died  in  his  prime,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers,  with  the  rich  promise  of  life  all  before 
him. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Grady  began  nine 
years  ago,  when  we  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in 
the  office  of  a  brother  of  ours,  who  was  able  to 
give  him  the  help  which  he  needed  to  purchase  a 
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quarter  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  This  at  once 
made  his  position,  as  it  gave  him  a  point  of 
vantage  from  which  to  exercise  his  wonderful 
gifts.  From  that  moment  his  career  was  open 
before  him;  his  genius  would  do  the  rest.  This 
kindness  he  never  forgot,  and  it  led  to  his  per- 
sonal relations  with  us,  which  afterwards  became 
those  of  intimacy  and  friendship. 

When  we  first  saw  him,  his  face  was  almost 
boyish,  round  and  ruddy  with  health,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  intelligence,  as  well  as  with  the 
wit  and  humor  which  he  perhaps  inherited  from 
some  ancestor  of  Irish  blood.  His  face,  like  his 
character,  matured  with  years;  yet  it  always  had 
a  youthful  appearance,  which  was  the  outward 
token  of  the  immense  vitality  within  him.  We 
have  seldom  known  a  man  who  was  so  intensely 
alive — alive  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers.  As  a 
writer,  he  was  one  of  the  very  best  for  the  variety 
of  work  required  in  the  office  of  a  great  journal. 
His  style  was  animated  and  picturesque,  and  he 
had  an  infinite  versatility;  turning  his  pen  now  to 
this  subject  and  now  to  that;  throwing  off  here  a 
sharp  paragraph,  and  there  a  vigorous  editorial; 
but  never  in  either  writing  a  dull  line.  The  same 
freshness  and  alertness  of  mind  he  showed  in 
conversation,  where  he  was  as  brilliant  as  with 
his  pen.  He  would  tell  a  story  with  all  the  ani- 
mation and  mimicry  of  an  actor,  alternating  with 
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touches  of  humor  and  pathos  that  were  quite 
inimitable.  It  was  the  chief  pleasure  of  our  visit 
to  Atlanta  to  renew  this  delightful  acquaintance — 
a  pleasure  which  we  had  twice  last  winter  in 
going  to,  and  returning  from,  Florida.  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  last  time  that  we  sat  before 
his  fire,  with  his  charming  family  and  several 
clergymen  of  Atlanta,  and  listened  to  the  endless 
variety  of  his  marvellous  talk. 

Nor  was  his  power  confined  to  this  limited 
circle.  He  was  not  only  a  brilliant  conversation- 
alist and  writer,  but  a  genuine  orator.  No  man 
could  take  an  audience  from  the  first  sentence, 
and  hold  it  to  the  last,  more  perfectly  than  he. 
His  speech  before  the  New  England  Society  in 
this  city  three  years  ago  gave  him  at  once  a 
national  reputation.  It  came  to  us  when  abroad, 
and  even  so  far  away,  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  we  were  thrilled 
by  its  fervid  eloquence.  A  second  speech,  not 
less  powerful,  was  delivered  but  two  weeks  since 
in  Boston;  and  it  was  in  coming  on  to  this,  and 
in  a  visit  to  Plymouth  Rock,  where  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  speech  in  the  open  air,  that  he 
took  the  cold  which  developed  into  pneumonia, 
and  caused  his  death. 

But  Mr.  Grady's  chief  claim,  to  grateful  re- 
membrance by  the  whole  country,  is  that  he  was 
a  pacificator  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
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Born  in  the  South,  he  loved  it  intensely.  His  own 
family  had  suffered  in  the  war  an  irreparable  loss. 
He  once  said  to  us,  as  we  came  from  his  house, 
where  we  had  been  to  call  upon  his  mother,  whose 
gentle  face  was  saddened  by  a  great  sorrow  that 
had  cast  a  shadow  over  her  life,  "You  know  my 
father  was  killed  at  Petersburg."  But  in  spite  of 
these  sad  memories,  he  cherished  no  hatred,  nor 
bitterness,  but  felt  that  the  prosperity  of  millions 
depended  on  a  complete  reconciliation  of  the  two 
sections,  so  that  North  and  South  should  once 
more  be  one  country.  This  aim  he  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  both  in  his  speeches  and  in  his 
writings,  wherein  there  were  some  things  in 
which  we  did  not  agree,  as  our  readers  may  see 
in  the  letter  published  this  very  week  on  our  first 
page.  But  we  always  recognized  his  sincerity 
and  manliness,  and  his  ardent  love  for  the  land 
of  his  birth,  for  all  which  we  admired  him  and 
loved  him — and  love  him  still — and  on  this 
Christmas  day  approach  with  the  great  crowd  of 
mourners  and  cast  this  flower  upon  his  new- 
made  grave. 

JOHN    BOYLE    O'REILLY,    IN    "BOSTON    PILOT." 

"The  South  is  in  tears!"  said  the  sorrowful 
dispatch  from  Atlanta  on  Monday  last;  and  the 
grief  and  sympathy  of  the  North  went  freely 
southward   in   response.     Next  to  his  own  city, 
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indeed,  this  death  strikes  Boston  most  deeply, 
for,  here  with  us,  only  a  few  days  ago,  he  poured 
forth  the  noblest  stream  of  eloquence  that  ever 
flowed  from  his  gifted  tongue.  It  matters  not 
now  that  many  New  Englanders,  the  Pilot  in- 
cluded, dissented  from  his  Southern  view  of  the 
colored  question.  We  disagreed  with  the  word, 
but  we  honored  the  silver  tonoue  and  the  heart 
of  gold  beneath  it.  "  He  was  the  most  eloquent 
man,"  said  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins,  one  who  knows 
what  eloquence  consists  of,  "  that  I  ever  heard 
speak  in  Boston." 

Since  the  olden  times  there  has  been  no  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  oratory  to 
appeal  to  the  nation  and  to  make  a  man  famous 
among  his  people  than  is  found  in  the  career  of 
Mr.  Grady.  Within  ten  years  he  leaped  from 
the  position  of  a  modest  Georgia  editor  to  that 
of  the  best  known  and  the  greatest  orator  on  this 
continent.  So  potent  is  the  true  gift  of  eloquence 
when  the  substructure  is  recognized  as  solid  in 
character  and  profoundly  earnest  in  purpose. 

To  Irish-Americans,  as  to  the  State  that  has  lost 
him,  the  death  of  Mr.  Grady  is  a  special  affliction. 
He  represented  in  a  fine  type  the  patriotism  and 
the  manly  quality  of  a  citizen  that  every  Irish- 
American  ought  to  keep  in   spiritual  sight.     He 

was  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  loved.     He  was  a 
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proud  Georgian  and  a  patriotic  American,  though 
his  father  had  died  for  "  the  Lost  Cause."  He 
was,  while  in  Boston,  introduced  to  the  great 
audience  by  Colonel  Charles  H.  Taylor  as  "  the 
matchless  orator  of  Georgia."  Playfully,  and  yet 
half  seriously,  he  accounted  for  himself  thus: 
"  My  father  was  an  Irishman — and  my  mother 
was  a  woman.  I  come  naturally  by  my  elo- 
quence." 

North  or  South,  it  matters  not  the  section — all 
men  must  honor  such  a  character.  His  brief  life 
reached  a  high  achievement.  He  was  a  type  of 
American  to  be  hailed  with  delight — courageous, 
ready  of  hand  and  voice,  proudly  sentimental  yet 
widely  reserved,  devoted  to  his  State  and  loyal  to 
the  Republic,  public  spirited  as  a  statesman,  and 
industrious  and  frugal  as  a  townsman,  and  the 
head  of  a  happy  family.  His  devotion  to  his 
parents  and  to  his  wife  and  children  was  the  last 
lesson  of  his  life.  In  his  Boston  speech  he  drew 
tears  from  thousands  by  the  unnamed  picture  of 
his  father's  death  for  the  bleeding  South ;  from 
Boston  he  went  south,  insisting  on  being  taken  to 
his  home  when  they  told  him  in  New  York  that 
he  was  dangerously  ill.  He  died  surrounded  by 
his  own — mother,  wife  and  children.  Almost  his 
last  words  to  his  mother  were :  "  Father  died 
fighting  for  the  South,  and  I  am  happy  to  die 
talking  for  her." 
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{From  the  Philadelphia  Tiniest) 

He  has  fallen  ere  he  had  reached  the  full  noorK 
tide  of  life,  and  when  his  public  career  was  just  at 
its  threshold.  He  could  have  been  United  States 
senator  at  the  last  election  had  he  not  given  his 
plighted  faith  to  another ;  and  even  with  the  office 
left  to  go  by  default,  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
the  legislature,  fresh  from  the  people,  passed 
him  by  in  obedience  to  his  own  command.  That 
he  would  have  been  leader  of  the  leaders  in  the 
South,  yea,  in  the  whole  South,  is  not  doubted, 
and  he  was  the  one  man  of  the  present  in  the 
South  who  might  have  been  called  to  the  vice- 
presidency  had  his  life  been  spared.  He  was 
free  from  the  blemish  of  the  Confederate  briga- 
dier  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  an  inseparable  ob- 
stacle to  a  popular  election  to  the  presidency  or 
vice-presidency,  and  he  was  so  thoroughly  and  so 
grandly  typical  of  the  new  South,  with  its  new 
pulsations,  its  new  progress,  its  new  patriotism, 
that  his  political  promotion  seemed  plainly  written 
in  the  records  of  fate.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
gentle,  noble  and  lovable  of  men  in  every  relation 
of  life,  and  from  the  byways  of  the  sorrowing  as 
well  as  from  the  circles  of  ambition,  there  will  be 
sobbing  hearts  over  the  grave  of  Henry  Grady. 

(From  the  American  Press,) 

The  death  of  Henry  W.  Grady  was  an  unex- 
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pected  and  severe  blow  to  Georgia,  to  the  South 
and  to  the  Nation.  His  loss  is  irreparable — his 
place  cannot  be  filled.  A  leader  of  leaders,  a  man 
whom  all  admired  and  not  a  few  loved  with  a  de- 
votion begot  by  his  acts  of  charity  and  by  his 
lovable  character.  But  fairly  started  on  that  road 
to  greatness  to  which  his  intellectual  attainments 
entitled  him,  his  future  was  the  most  promising  of 
all  Southern  men.  Just  returned  from  the  field 
of  conquest,  with  the  laurels  of  a  people's  love 
yet  fresh,  he  passed  away.  By  his  death  the 
South  is  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  new 
leader  and  most  gifted  son,  even  before  the  first 
grief  for  her  "old  chief"  shall  have  passed  away. 
No  man  has  done  more  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  country,  and  the  fraternity  will  all  join  in  doing 
honor  to  his  memory.  To  no  interest  will  his 
death  be  more  keenlv  felt  than  to  that  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  to  which  he  was  its  best  right 
hand.  Henry  Grady's  memory  will  ever  be  fresh 
and  green,  and  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
place  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  fame.  Peace 
to  his  ashes. 

{From  the  St.  Louis  Republic, ,) 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Grady, 
the  eloquent  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
will  be  received  with  sincere  regret  throughout 
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the  country.  He  died  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers, 
and  just  when  his  future  seemed  most  flattering. 

Speaking  of  the  address  recently  in  Boston, 
which  cost  him  his  life,  by  exposing  him  to  a 
change  of  climate,  resulting  in  fatal  disease,  the 
Republic  says  : 

It  was  probably  his  most  careful  and  finished 
production,  though  it  lacked  the  spontaneity  of  the 
speech  delivered  at  the  New  England  banquet 
some  years  ago,  which  gave  him  an  immediate 
national  reputation.  It  was  apparent  enough, 
from  either  of  these  speeches,  that  Mr.  Grady 
was  a  master  of  rhetoric,  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  effective  arrangement  of  periods,  and  that  he 
had  underlying  his  faculty  of  speech  a  rich  vein 
of  poetical  imagination;  but  the  cause  of  his  ulti- 
mately achieving  celebrity  lay  deeper.  He  was  a 
revelation  to  the  people  and  press  of  the  North- 
east, as  the  first  to  give  expression  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  growing  spirit  in  the  South  in  unison 
with  that  political  commercialism  which  has  always 
characterized  the  Northeast,  and  his  aptness  as  a 
word-joiner,  while  it  showed  them  this,  enabled 
them  to  use  it  in  the  phrase,  "  New  South." 

In  conclusion,  the  Republic  says :  "  His  influence 
in  promoting  the  development  of  Georgia  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  and  his  fellow-citizens  in 
Atlanta  and  the  State  at  large  may  well  feel  that 
his  death  is  their  irreparable  loss." 
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(Fro?n  the  Baltimore  A?nerican.} 

Henry  W.  Grady's  death  will  be  received  by  all 
of  those  familiar  with  current  events  with  a  sen- 
timent of  sorrow.  Few  men  had  so  rapidly 
grown  into  public  favor,  and  fewer  still  had  made 
for  themselves  such  far-reaching  fame  at  Mr. 
Grady's  early  age.  It  appears  but  yesterday 
since  he  thrilled  the  country  with  his  oration  on 
the  "  New  South, '*  and  set  every  one  to  inquiring 
who  this  brilliant  young  orator  could  be  ;  and  yet 
a  number  of  years  have  passed  since  that  memo- 
rable dinner,  and  the  talented  editor  had  mean- 
while increased  his  experience,  broadened  his  views 
and  achieved  fresh  laurels,  both  on  the  platform 
and  at  the  editorial  desk,  until  he  had  become  to 
be  recognized  as  typifying  in  a  marked  degree 
the  better  features  of  Southern  civilization  and 
politics.  He  was  unquestionably  a  power  for 
good  in  Georgia,  both  by  his  newspaper  work 
and  on  the  stump,  as  was  demonstrated  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  no  man,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  ever  inspired 
such  genuine  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern 
people  during  a  period  of  uneventful  peace. 
There  was  something  more  than  ability,  eloquence, 
oratory  or  even  magnetism  about  the  man  to 
have  produced  this  impression,  and  it  must  be 
looked  for  in  his  absolute  sincerity  and  singleness 
of  purpose.     American  journalism,  by  his  death, 
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has  lost  one  of  its  most  faithful  workers,  and  the 
South  one  of  its  most  manly  and  chivalrous  cit- 
izens. 

{From  the  Nashville  American.} 

The  news  of  Mr.  Grady's  death  is  received  with 
universal  expressions  of  sorrow.  No  man  of  his 
age  in  the  South  or  in  the  Union  has  achieved 
such  prominence  or  gave  promise  of  greater  use- 
fulness or  higher  honors.  His  reputation  as  a 
journalist  was  deservedly  high,  but  he  won  greater 
distinction,  perhaps,  by  his  public  spirit.  He  was 
intensely,  almost  devotedly,  Southern,  but  he  had 
always  the  respectful  attention  of  the  North  when 
he  spoke  for  the  land  of  his  nativity.  There  was 
the  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  fervid  utterances,  and 
his  audiences,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  felt  that  every  word  came  whole  from  the 
heart.  He  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  to  put 
the  rieht  before  the  world,  and  few  have  done 

o 

more  to  promote  its  progress  and  prosperity. 

(From  the  Macon  News.~) 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  Georgia.  Every  man 
feels  it  as  a  personal  bereavement.  He  has  done 
more  for  the  material  development  of  the  State 
than  any  other  one  man  in  it.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  cause  of  education,  an  upholder  of  the 
church,  an  advocate  of  industrial  training,  a  pro- 
moter of   every  enterprise  calculated  to  benefit 
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Georgia  and  her  people.  He  was  a  friend  to 
humanity,  true  to  himself,  to  his  country  and  to 
his  God. 

The  most  brilliant  light  in  Southern  journalism 
is  veiled  in  darkness — a  manly  heart  has  ceased 
to  beat ;  the  tongue  that  has  electrified  thousands 
with  magic  eloquence  is  silent  forever.  The 
fingers  that  wielded  the  pen  of  genius  and  never 
traced  a  line  in  bitterness  or  malice,  but  was 
always  uplifted  in  behalf  of  charity,  love  and  good 
will,  in  behalf  of  progress,  industry  and  enter- 
prise, in  behalf  of  the  South  and  her  institutions,  his 
State  and  her  people,  are  cold  in  death ;  the  once 
warm  hand  of  benevolence  and  fraternal  greeting 
is  chilled  forever  ;  a  golden  life  is  ended,  but  his 
works  live  after  him,  as  a  priceless  heritage  to  his 
State,  a  boon  to  his  people.  The  influence  of  his 
example  pervades  the  State  as  a  delightful  aroma. 

The  dispensations  of  Providence  are  mysteri- 
ous. It  is  strange  fate,  past  all  human  under- 
standing, why  so  excellent  a  spirit,  a  man  of  so 
much  influence,  should  be  cut  down  in  the  glory 
of  his  life,  in  the  richest  prime  of  his  royal  man- 
hood. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  he  stood  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  in  a  Northern  city  and  electrified  thousands 
by  his  matchless  oratory,  in  the  presentation  of  a 
question  that  did  the  South  great  good  and  jus- 
tice, and  did  much  to  soften  the  animosities  of  the 
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North  toward  the  South,  and  establish  most  fra- 
ternal relations  between  the  two  sections.  But 
even  while  the  plaudits  of  the  admiring  multitude 
were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  press  of  the 
country  was  singing  his  praises,  the  fatal  hand  of 
disease  was  laid  upon  him,  and.  he  was  brought 
back  to  his  own  sunny  and  beloved  Southland  to 
die. 

Mr.  Grady  was  a  popular  idol.  He  was  des- 
tined to  reap  the  highest  political  honors  in  the 
State.  His  name  was  being  prominently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  governorship  and 
senatorship  of  Georgia.  Democratic  leaders 
soueht  his  favor.  His  influence  was  felt  through- 
out  the  entire  State.  His  support  was  an  omen 
of  success. 

Ben  Hill  died,  and  his  place  has  never  been 
supplied  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Grady  approached 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  man.  Now  Mr.  Grady 
is  gone,  and  his  duplicate  can't  be  found  in  the 
State.  No  man  in  recent  years  could  so  attract 
the  eye  and  fasten  the  attention  of  the  North. 
The  death  of  no  other  Georgian  at  this  time 
would  have  been  so  calamitous. 

The  star  was  rapidly  hastening  to  the  zenith  of 
its  brilliancy  and  greatest  magnitude  when  sud- 
denly it  went  out  in  darkness,  but  across  the  in- 
dustrial and  political  firmament  of  this  country  it 
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has  left  an    effulgent  track  whose  reflection  illu- 
minates  the  world. 

{From  the  Southern  Congregationalist.) 

Henry  W.  Grady  is  dead !  At  3.40  o'clock  this 
morning  he  entered  that  profound  silence  which 
wre  all  so  soon  must  enter.  We  write  these  words 
with  inexpressible  sadness,  for  however  one  may 
differ  from  some  of  the  opinions  held  by  him,  it 
must  be  said  that  a  brilliant  intellect  of  the  South 
will  be  heard  no  more,  except  in  the  echoes  of 
his  eloquence,  which  will  be  cherished.  Gone, 
and  so  young,  and  so  great.  So  untimely  seems 
to  human  view  this  taking  off.  Only  yesterday 
the  bloom  of  boyhood  was  upon  that  boyish  yet 
strong  and  expressive  face,  now  pale  in  death. 
He  was  capable  of  high  poetic  flights,  and  also 
was  possessed  of  an  indomitable  spirit  and  un- 
conquerable energy.  Atlanta  is  incalculably  in- 
debted to  his  genius  to  plan  and  energy  to  exe- 
cute. A  bright  personality  of  the  South  has 
fallen — nay,  rather  risen — in  the  very  morning  of 
its  revelation.  Many  had  dreams  that  his  intel- 
lect would  yet  shine  where  Senates  meet,  the  peer 
in  speech  of  any  American.  But  all  earthly 
hopes  of  his  heart  and  of  those  who  admired 
him  have  perished.  Such  is  earth  ;  but  long  will 
his  memory  be  cherished  in  the  South, 
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Let  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  reign  in  At- 
lanta on  Christmas  day. 

{Frotn  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette.') 

A  young  man  died  yesterday  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  the  dawn  of  a  career  of  the  broadest  use- 
fulness and  highest  honors.  He  had  won  the  at- 
tention  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  the  pleasure 
of  millions  to  listen  to  him  and  he  spoke  often 
and  well.  He  was  a  growing  man.  His  greatest 
speech  was  his  last  one.  He  stood  unquestion- 
ably, though  perhaps  his  own  State  and  people 
had  not  realized  it,  the  foremost  of  the  orators 
of  the  South.  He  did  not  imitate  anybody's 
style,  but  spoke  right  on  his  own  way,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  commonplaces  of  exaggeration  his 
phrases  had  an  inner  light,  and  there  was  poetry 
in  his  lines  and  thought  between  them. 

Showing  the  quality  of  his  eloquence,  extended 
extracts  are  given  from  Mr.  Grady's  Boston 
speech..  The  Commercial  Gazette  says  of  this 
speech : 

Mr.  Grady  discussed  the  greatest  of  all  the 
problems  in  this  land,  and  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous,  that  of  the  relations  of  the  races. 
We  purposely  omit  in  this  place  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  controversy  and  embroilment,  for  we 
have  to  sec  forth  for  those  who  do  not  know  him, 
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as  he  was  at  his  best,  Mr.  Grady  as  an  orator  and 
a  citizen,  not  as  a  partisan  and  politician.  Threat- 
ening as  yesterday's  news  was,  we  expected  to 
hear  that  the  resources  of  Grady's  young  man- 
hood would  be  asserted  and  rescue  him.  The 
imminent  danger  declared  we  thought  overstated 
through  the  alarm  of  those  around  him.  We 
had  counted  upon  a  long  career  of  broadening 
and  brightening  usefulness,  and  honors  for  him. 
It  is  yet  difficult — -he  was  so  young  and  so  gifted, 
the  light  of  genius  shining  in  him,  and  the  ardor 
of  talent  that  was  full  of  accomplishment  seen  in 
his  labors — to  realize  that  his  vivid  energies  are 
faded  and  gone.  He  was  a  man  of  high  faculties 
and  purposes,  and  of  great  breadth  of  sympathy. 
He  had  courage  of  heart  equal  to  his  capacity  of 
brain,  and  placed  in  the  core  of  the  South,  in  her 
most  busy  city,  and  the  undoubted  representative 
man  of  her  own  ambition  and  progress,  it  is 
lamentable  that  he  should  be  lost  to  the  country. 
It  seemed  to  be  in  no  man's  grasp  to  do  more 
good  than  he  had  appointed  for  his  task.  He  has 
done  that  which  will  be  memorable.  It  is  some- 
thing forever  to  plow  one  deep  furrow  in  fertile 
land  for  the  seed  that  is  in  the  air. 

He  is  dead — as  the  poets  that  are  loved  most 
died — still  counting  his  years  in  the  thirties,  but 
there  is  this  compensation  that  it  may  yet  be  said 
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of  him  in  the  South,  as  was  so  beautifully  sung 
by  Longfellow  of  Burns: 

"And  then  to  die  so  young 

And  leave  unfinished  what  he  might  achieve; 
He  haunis  his  native  land  as  an  immortal  youth; 

His  hand  guides  every  plow. 
He  sits  beside  each  ingle  nook, 
His  voice  is  in  each  rushing  brook, 

Each  rustling  bough." 

{From  the  Boston  Transcript) 

Mr.  Grady's  work  on  the  Constitution  has  been 
worthy  of  the  talents  of  the  brilliant  Southerner. 
In  all  public  undertakings  of  Atlanta  for  the  past 
five  years,  he  has  been  at  the  head  ;  and  for  this 
devotion  to  his  city,  as  well  as  his  own  personal 
genial  characteristics,  was  admired  and  esteemed 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  Although  known  for  half 
a  dozen  years  in  newspaper  circles  as  an  able 
writer,  it  was  not  until  his  glowing  oratory  was 
heard  at  public  meetings  in  the  North  that  his 
name  became  a  theme  of  general  household  con- 
sideration. In  December,  1886,  he  aroused  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  at  the  New  England 
dinner,  his  fraternal  expressions  echoing  through- 
out the  land  and  placing  him  among  the  appre- 
ciated leaders  of  the  South. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Capitol.') 
Henry  Woodfin  Grady,  the  eloquent  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
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home  this  morning  shortly  before  daybreak.  In 
his  death  Georgia,  the  South  and  the  Union  have 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  More  than  any 
other  man  of  his  State  or  section,  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  new  South,  the  advocate  and  pro- 
moter of  the  marvelous  material  progress  of  that 
region  so  recently  devastated  by  a  prolonged 
war.  As  editor  of  the  leading  paper  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  empire  State  of  the  South,  he  wrote 
and  wrought  for  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  of 
his  section.  His  words  of  cheer  instilled  fresh 
courage  in  the  breasts  of  his  people,  as  he 
affectionately  called  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  and 
of  the  South.  He  had  no  ambition  beyond  them, 
and  no  aspiration  but  for  their  weal.  And,  while 
his  love  for  his  own  people  was  so  fervent,  he  had 
nought  but  good  will  for  that  other  and  greater 
section,  the  North,  and  its  people.  When  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  North,  at  the  banquet 
of  the  New  England  Association,  at  New  York, 
three  winters  ago,  the  people  of  the  entire  nation 
recognized  that  a  new  orator  had  arisen  among 
them,  and  that  he  was  one  who,  while  he  held  the 
past  of  the  South  in  proud,  even  sacred  remem- 
brance, was  living  in  the  present,  and  had  set  his 
face  steadily  toward  the  future.  And  what  an 
orator  he  was  !  He  possessed  the  fertile  fancy, 
the  brilliant  imagination  and  the  splendid  diction 
of  the  Irish  orator  of  the  highest  class,  all  touched 
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and  warmed  by  die  glowing  sun  of  his  own  loved 
South.  He  belonged  to  the  Burkes,  the  Shiels, 
the  Grattans,  the  O'Connells,  the  Phillipses  among 
orators,  but  lived  in  a  happier  land  and  a  better 
time.  Yet  a  young  man,  he  was  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  career  of  almost  unexampled 
brilliance,  when  the  icy  hand  of  death  was  laid 
upon  him.  Idle  forever  will  be  that  facile  pen,  and 
hushed  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb  that  eloquent 
voice.  The  active  and  brilliant  mind,  whose 
imaginings  were  all  devoted  to  the  healing-  of  the 
wounds  of  war,  is  still  and  pulseless.  The  people 
mourn  beside  his  bier.  Seldom  has  the  death  of 
any  man,  not  high  in  the  public  service,  been  so 
deplored  and  so  deplorable  as  that  of  Henry 
Woodfin  Grady.  Let  us  believe  that,  after  life's 
fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 

(F'rom  the  RicJwiond,  Va.,  Dispatch.') 

In  the  death  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  the  South  loses  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  able  journalist,  a  brilliant  orator 
and  a  true  son.  His  career  was  brief,  but  there 
was  a  brightness  about  it  that  attracted  to  him  a 
greater  share  of  public  attention  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  men  of  his  age.  Henry  Grady  was 
a  progressive,  aggressive,  self-reliant,  optimistic 
character,  who,  when  he  once  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow,   never  looked  back.     His   mental   horizon 
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was  broad,  and  his  intense  energy  and  his  enter- 
prise were  seldom  misdirected.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  at  times,  in  the  editorial  chair  as  well 
as  from  the  hustings,  Henry  Grady  allowed  the 
"  new  South  "  idea  to  run  away  with  him,  but  this 
involved  no  disloyalty  to  the  old  South,  her  tradi- 
tions and  memories.  It  involved  no  reflection 
upon  the  grandeur  of  past  achievements.  Henry 
Grady  accomplished  much  for  the  South,  both  as 
a  writer  and  speaker,  but  his  career,  which  closed 
so  sadly  and  suddenly  yesterday,  only  suggests 
the  great  possibilities  that  were  in  the  man.  He 
had  never  held  any  public  office,  but  he  had 
builded  so  well  in  the  confidence  and  admiration 
of  the  people  of  his  State,  that  the  avenue  to 
high  political  honors  was  wide  open  before  him. 
To  Atlanta  his  death  will  prove  an  especially 
heavy  blow,  as  to  no  man  does  that  city  owe  more 
than  she  did  to  Henry  Grady.  He  was  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  calculated  to  ad- 
vance Atlanta's  interest,  and  gave  his  time,  his 
talents  and  his  means  without  stint  to  every 
enterprise  designed  to  render  the  city  attractive. 
It  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that  when  the 
genius  of  death  entered  Henry  Grady's  home  it 
extinguished  the  genius  of  Atlanta's  development. 

{From  the  Jacksonville  Times-  Union. ) 

Alas  !  that  the  hero  of  the  new  South  should 
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follow,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  the  typical  hero  and 
representative  of  the  old.  With  hearts  still  bowed 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  flags  at  half-mast  all 
over  the  South  for  Jefferson  Davis,  comes  the  sad 
and  sudden  message  announcing  the  death  of 
Henry  W.  Grady. 

It  refers  to  his  death  as  a  public  calamity,  and 
to  Mr.  Grady  himself  as  one  who  had  the  ear  of 
the  "  North  as  no  other  Southern  man  had  or  has. 
He  was  old  enough  to  have  served  in  the  Con- 
federate armies,  yet  young  enough  at  the  sur- 
render, while  cherishing  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
to  still  lay  firm  hold  on  the  future  in  earnest  sym- 
pathy for  a  restored  and  reconciled  Union.  In 
this  work  he  was  the  South's  most  conspicuous 
leader."  It  indulges  in  the  hope  that  the  sacrifice 
in  itself  must  consecrate  his  last  eloquent  and  in- 
spired words  till  they  shall  sink  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  North  and  South  alike,  thus  linked  with 
a  more  sacred  memory,  a  sublimer  sorrow,  finding 
a  larger  recompense  even  in  the  bitter  bereave- 
ment. Of  his  Boston  speech  the  Times-Union 
says  : 

"  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  uttered  since  the 
war.  In  force,  power,  eloquence,  it  has  been  but 
rarely  excelled  at  any  time.  Major  Andley  Max- 
well, a  leading  Boston   lawyer,  describes  it  in  a 

letter  to  a  friend  in  this  city  as  a  cannon  ball  in 
30 
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full  flight,  fringed  with  flowers.  The  occasion,  the 
audience,  the  surroundings  were  all  inspired.  He 
was  pleading  for  the  South — for  the  people  he 
loved — and  to  say  that  he  reached  the  topmost 
height  of  the  great  argument  is  comment  and 
compliment  enough.  The  closing  paragraphs  are 
republished  this  morning,  and  no  man  ever  uttered 
a  sublimer  peroration.  He  spoke  as  one  might 
have  spoken,  standing  consciously  within  the 
circling  wings  of  death,  when  the  mind  is  ex- 
panded by  the  rapid  crowding  of  great  events  and 
the  lips  are  touched  with  prophetic  fires. 

{From  the  Montgomery  Advertiser?) 

"The  most  brilliant  journalist  of  the  South  is 
no  more."  When  the  news  was  sent  over  the 
country  yesterday  morning  that  Henry  W.  Grady, 
the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  was  dead, 
there  were  signs  of  regret,  which  if  they  could 
have  been  gathered  together  into  one  mass,  would 
have  been  heard  across  the  Atlantic.  He  was 
peculiarly  gifted  with  an  imagery  and  wealth  of 
language  that  enabled  him  to  clothe  most  unin- 
teresting subjects  in  pleasing  garb.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  the  genius  of  common  sense  more 
fully  developed  than  most  men  now  prominently 
before  the  public.  To  his  eternal  honor,  it  can  be 
said  that  neither  in  the  sanctum  nor  in  the  forum 
were  his  powers  used  in  a  way  to  add  to  any  one's 
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sorrow  or  distress.  His  writings  were  clean  and 
pure,  and  every  line  gave  token  of  the  kind  heart 
that  beat  in  his  bosom.  Mr.  Grady  was  a  lovable 
man.  Those  who  knew  him  well  entertained  for 
him  the  deepest  affection.  His  face  was  itself  a 
rair  type  of  his  nature,  which  was  essentially  of 
the  sunshine  character.  His  name  and  fame  were 
not  confined  to  Georgia.  In  the  Lone  Star  State, 
thousands  flocked  to  the  city  of  Dallas  to  hear 
his  great  speech  at  the  Texas  State  Fair.  His 
New  York  speech,  a  year  or  two  ago,  fairly  thrilled 
the  country,  and  caused  the  enactment  of  scenes 
never  before  witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion.  No 
orator  had  ever  received  such  an  ovation  in  that 
great  city,  and  none  such  has  since  been  extended 
to  any  speaker.  His  recent  speech  at  Boston  was 
calculated  to  do  more  good  for  the  entire  country 
than  anything  that  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  any 
man  in  the  last  decade.  It  will  be  a  monument 
to  his  memory  more  enduring  than  brass.  It 
made  a  profound  impression  on  those  who  heard 
it.  The  sentiments  and  truths  he  so  boldly  uttered 
are  echoing  and  re-echoing  among  the  hills  of 
New  England,  and  over  the  prairies  of  the  great 
West,  and  they  will  bear  rich  fruits  in  the  future. 
They  were  things  known  to  us  all  here,  but  those 
who  did  not  know  and  did  not  care  have  been  set 
to  thinking  by  his  eloquent  presentation  of  the 
Southern  situation.     That  speech,  perhaps,  cost 
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him  his  life,  but  if  it  produces  the  effect  on  the 
Northern  rnind  and  heart  which  it  deserves,  the 
great  sacrifice  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  His 
death  will  cause  a  more  earnest  attention  to  the 
great  truths  he  uttered,  and  result  in  an  emphasis 
of  them  that  could  not  have  been  attained  other- 
wise, sad  as  the  emphasis  maybe.  The  death  of 
such  a  man  is  a  national  calamity.  He  had 
entered  upon  a  career  that  would  have  grown 
more  brilliant  each  year  of  his  life.  His  like  will 
not  soon  be  seen  and  heard  aeain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    POETRY   OF    GRIEF. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Grady  was  not  a  poet  in  the  sense  of  a 
versifier;  yet  his  soul  was  ever  attuned  to  poetry. 
He  stood  very  near  to  Nature,  and  was  wont  to  listen 
attentively  and  sincerely  for  her  voice  to  set  to  his  own  music; 
nor  listened  in  vain.  The  liquid  sweetness  and  flowing 
rhythm  of  his  sentences,  whether  in  writing  or  in  speaking, 
show  that  his  heart  was  "  pregnant  with  celestial  fire." 
Though  he  may  not  have  bent  the  knee  or  bowed  the  heart 
in  adoration  of  the  tuneful  nine,  yet  he  was  a  genuine  poet 
of  Nature,  a  true  child  of  song.  The  poesy  which  glowed 
in  his  fervid  utterances  was  music  to  the  ears  of  his  hearers. 
He  was  in  sympathy  with  poets,  and  nurtured  many  a  strug- 
gling genius.  His  favorite  poem  was  ''Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
Churchyard,"  and  in  his  speeches  he  often  quoted  from  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  poets  of  the  South  should 
have  invoked  the  aid  of  their  muse  in  voicing  their  woe  at 
the  death  of  him  who  had  been  so  generous  to  them. 

Many  a  poet,  who  subsequently  rose  to  distinction  in  the 
world  of  letters,  published  his  maiden  effort  in  Mr.  Grady's 
newspaper. 

From  a  score  or  more  of  poems  called  forth  by  Mr.  Grady's 
death  the  following  are  given  as  a  fitting  close  to  this  volume. 

(469) 
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A  REQUIEM. 
In  Memory  of  "  Him  That's  Awa ." 

Bury  him  in  the  sunshine, 

Bring  forth  the  rarest  flowers 
In  love  to  rest  above  the  breast 

Of  this  dead  hope  of  ours ! 
Let  not  the  strife  and  pain  of  life 

One  ray  of  joy  dispel, 
And  we'll  bury  him  in  the  sunshine, 

In  the  light  he  loved  so  well ! 

Bury  him  in  the  sunshine, 

All  that  of  earth  remains ; 
Let  every  tear  that  damps  his  bier 

Fall  warm  as  April  rains 
That  bring  to  light  the  blossoms  bright, 

And  break  the  wintry  spell. 
Thus  we'll  bury  him  in  the  sunshine, 

In  the  light  he  loved  so  well ! 

Bury  him  in  the  sunshine, 

Where  softest  breezes  blow. 
His  dear  face  brought  no  dismal  thought 

To  those  who  love  him  so. 
Let  cheerful  strains  and  glad  refrains 

A  joyous  requiem  swell, 
While  we  bury  him  in  the  sunshine, 

In  the  light  he  loved  so  well ! 

Bury  him  in  the  sunshine 

While  Christmas  carols  rise 
In  thankful  mirth  from  smiling  earth 

To  far  sun-litten  skies. 
Forget  the  gloom  that  shrouds  the  tomb, 

And  hush  the  dreary  knell, 
For  we'll  bury  him  in  the  sunshine, 

In  the  light  he  loved  so  well ! 
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Bury  him  in  the  sunshine; 

His  peerless  soul  hath  flown 
To  that  fair  land  upon  whose  strand 

No  winds  of  winter  moan. 
Sublimer  heights,  purer  delights, 

Than  mortal  tongue  can  tell ; 
So  we'll  bury  him  in  God's  sunshine, 

In  the  light  he  loved  so  well ! 

— MONTGOMERY  M.    FOLSOM 
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A  MEMORIAL  TO  HENRY  W.  GRADY. 

Dost  thou  never,  Death,  grow  weary? 

Is  there  naught  canst  thee  delay? 
Though  the  nights  be  dark  and  dreary, 

Dost  thou  never  lose  thy  way  ? 

Dost  thou  seek  the  brightest  flowers, 
Pluck  them  rudely  from  the  stem, 

Thus  to  garland  thine  own  bowers 
And  to  deck  thy  diadem  ? 

Gladly  would  we  have  allured  thee, 
Even  turned  thee  from  our  door; 

Bitter  tempests  have  inured  thee, 
Naught  thou  fearest  as  they  roar. 

O,  the  dawning  of  this  sad  day! 

O,  the  prayers  for  a  relief! 
Yet  Death  came  to  take  away — 

And  left  us  only  grief. 

But  to  him  a  glorious  dawning ; 

Not  ajar,  but  open  wide 
Stood  the  gate  of  heav'n  this  morning, 

And  our  friend  was  borne  inside. 

Angel,  do  I  see  thee  yonder, 

Radiant  in  thy  joy  supreme? 
Or  do  thoughts  but  vainly  wander, 

As  do  pleasures  in  a  dream  ? 
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When  from  earth  our  souls  be  riven, 

Then  our  eyes  may  thee  behold, 
If  to  us  the  word  be  given, 
"  Enter  thou  within  the  FOLD." 

— Lillian  Stiles  Webster.- 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  23,  1889. 


GRADY. 

1. 

Suns  rise  and  set,  stars  flash  and  darken  : 
To-day  I  stand  alone  and  hearken 

Unto  this  counsel,  old  and  wise : 
"  As  shadows  still  we  flee."     The  blossom 
May  hide  the  rare  fruit  in  its  bosom, 

But  in  the  core  the  canker  lies. 

II. 

To-day  I  stand  alone  and  listen — 
While  on  my  cheek  the  teardrops  glisten 

And  a  strange  blindness  veils  my  sight, 
Unto  the  story  of  his  dying 
And  how,  in  God's  white  slumber  lying, 

His  laureled  brow  is  laid  to-night. 

III. 
Dear  friends,  I  would  not  mock  your  sorrow 
With  this  poor  wreath  that  ere  to-morrow 

Shall  fade  and  perish — little  worth  ; 
But  from  the  mountains  that  lament  him, 
And  from  these  vales  whose  violets  lent  him 

Their  fragrance  ;  from  around  the  earth, 

IV. 

Wherever  Love  hath  her  dominion, 
Sorrow  hath  plumed  her  shadowed  pinion 

And  paid  the  tribute  of  her  tears; 
And  here  is  mine  !     In  pathways  lowly 
This  man,  whose  dust  ye  count  as  holy, 

Met  me,  a  traveler  of  the  years, 
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And  reached  his  strong  right  hand — a  brother, 
Saying :  '•  Mankind  should  love  each  other," 

And  so  I  shared  and  felt  his  love ; 
And  now  my  heart  its  grief  expresses, 
As  comes  from  out  lone  wildernesses 

The  sad  lamenting  of  the  dove. 

VI. 

Yet,  while  I  weep,  States  mourn  together 
And  in  the  world  'tis  rainy  weather, 

And  all  that  bright  rain  falls  for  him  ! 
States  mourn,  and  while  their  voices  fame  him 
The  fond  lips  of  the  lowly  name  him, 

And  little  children's  eyes  grow  dim 

VII. 

With  tender  tears,  because  they  love  him  ; 
Their  hands  strew  violets  above  him; 

They  lisp  his  dear  name  in  their  dreams. 
And  in  their  sorrows  and  afflictions 
Old  men  breathe  dying  benedictions 

Where  on  his  grave  the  starlight  gleams. 

VIII. 

He  stood  upon  the  heights,  yet  never 
So  high  but  that  his  heart  forever 

Was  by  the  lowliest  accent  thrilled ; 
He  loved  his  land  and  sought  to  save  it, 
And  in  that  love  he  freely  gave  it 

The  life  Death's  hand  hath  touched  and  stilled. 

IX. 

Dear,  brave,  true  heart !     You  fell  as  falleth 
A  star  when  from  far  spaces  calleth 

God's  voice  that  shakes  the  trembling  spheres; 
Fell !  Nay  !  that  voice,  like  softest  lyre, 
Whispered  thee  in  thy  dreams  :  "  Come  higher, 

Above  Earth's  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears." 
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I  shall  not  see  thee  dead :  thy  living, 
Dear  face,  the  gentle  and  forgiving ; 

The  kindly  eyes  compassionate ; 
The  rare  smile  of  thy  lips — each  token 
I  have  of  thee  must  be  unbroken — 

Death  shall  not  leave  them  desolate  ! 

XI. 

O,  Christmas  skies  of  blue  December, 
This  day  of  earthly  days  remember — 

He  loved  you,  skies  !  to  him  your  blue 
Was  beautiful  !     O,  sunlight  gleaming 
Like  silver  on  the  rivers  streaming 

Out  to  the  sea ;  the  mountain's  dew 

XII. 

Bespangled — and  ye  velvet  valleys, 
Green-bosomed,  where  the  south  wind  dallies — 

He  loved  you  !  And  ye  birds  that  sing — 
Do  you  not  miss  him  ?  Winds  that  wander, 
How  can  ye  pass  him  lying  yonder, 

Nor  sigh  his  dirge  with  folded  wing  ? 

XIII. 

In  dearest  dust  that  ever  nourished 
The  violets  that  o'er  it  flourished, 

He  lies,  your  lover  and  your  friend  ! 
Thy  softest  beams,  sweet  sun,  will  kiss  him  9 
Sweet,  silent  valleys,  ye  will  miss  him, 

Your  roses,  weeping,  o'er  him  bend. 

XIV. 

Good-night — Goodbye !   Above  our  sorrow, 
Comrade  !  thine  is  a  fair  "  good-morrow," 

In  some  far,  luminous  world  of  light. 
Yet,  take  this  farewell — Love's  last  token  : 
We  leave  thee  to  thy  rest  unbroken — 

God  have  thee  in  His  care — Good-night ! 

— F.  L.  Stanton. 
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GRADY   IS   DEAD. 

Grady  is  dead ! 

Three  words  fraught  with  tears ! 
We  look  adown  the  distant  years, 
And  lo  !  his  place  is  vacant  still. 
Patriots  can't  be  had  at  will. 

Grady  is  dead ! 

His  short  life  is  done, 
Eight  and  thirty,  and  his  course  is  run. 
Cold  he  lies  in  death's  embrace, 
A  smile  upon  his  placid  face. 

Grady  is  dead ! 

The  tomb  must  hide  away 

His  body  and  must  the  flesh  decay. 

Tho'  lost  to  sight  we  will  revere  his  name, 

And  future  ages  shall  re-echo  with  his  fame ! 

— El'ry. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December,  23,  1889. 


THE  NATION'S  STAR. 

One  morn  an  angel  spirit  fled 

From  Eden's  bowers  to  earth  unseen, 

To  wander  through  the  world's  vast  spheres, 

And  gather  there  earth's  brightest  star. 

That  spirit  wandered  far  and  wide, 
In  realms  of  beauty,  realms  of  woe, 
But  could  not  in  those  rovings  find 
The  jewel  pure  for  God's  own  throne. 

The  heavenly  reaper  sadly  moaned, 
And  gathered  up  his  wings  for  flight, 
When,  ah !  just  then  he  spied  a  gem, 
Fit  jewel  for  that  holy  throne. 

A  God-like  mind,  in  human  mould, 
The  rarest  gem — a  patriot's  soul ! 
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"  I've  found  my  star,"  the  angel  cried, 
"For  which  in  vain  I'd  sought  to  find." 

Just  as  the  bursting  floweret  blooms, 
Unconscious  of  the  reaper's  scythe; 
The  searching  spirit  touched  his  prize, 
And  tore  him  from  the  nation's  breast. 

He  closely  clasped  the  manly  form, 
And  on  a  people  sadly  smiled ; 
Then  cast  a  pitying  tear  to  bless 
The  Southland  of  her  son  bereft. 

The  bars  of  Eden  then  unclosed 

And  seraphim  in  waiting  stood, 

And  joyously  they  gazed  to  know 

That  Grady  was  the  angel's  choice. 

— Genie  Orchard. 
Atlanta,  December  23,  1889. 


HENRY  W.  GRADY. 

Grady,  thy  work  is  done, 

Well  done, 
Thy  mission  ended,  victory  won, 

Conquest  without  strife — 
To  wield  the  olive  branch, 
The  glory  of  thy  life. 
What  nobler  purpose  could  inspire  the  soul? 
What  more  heroic  deeds  could  fame  unroll  ? 

Grady,  thy  work  is  done, 

Well  done, 
Thy  mission  ended,  victory  won. 

The  eloquence  of  thy  voice 
Fraternal  feeling  hath  restored, 
Thy  pen  been  mightier  than  the  sword. 
By  wager  of  battle  heroes  oft  are  crowned, 
Peace  gave  thee  a  victory  no  less  renowned. 
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Grady,  thy  work  is  done, 

Well  done, 
Thy  mission  ended,  victory  won. 
Join  hand  and  heart  and  tear, 
Ye  vanquished  and  ye  victor, 

'Round  this  peaceful  warrior's  bier. 
And  to  the  list  of  heroes,  born  to  fame, 
Belongs  another  noble,  honored  name. 


Atlanta. 


HENRY   W.  GRADY. 

I  ask  no  muse  poetic 

To  guide  my  trembling  hand ; 
Enough  in  Henry  Grady, 

The  glory  of  our  land. 

Enough  in  the  son  of  Georgia, 
With  honored  life  made  brief, 

And  enough  in  a  mourning  nation 
Bowed  down  with  sudden  grief. 

A  knell  rings  through  the  sunshine, 

In  humble  cot  and  hall ; 
Death,  with  cold  and  icy  fingers, 

Has  laid  her  solemn  pall, 

Not  on  young  and  budding  childhood, 
Not  on  youth  or  maiden  fair; 

No,  nor  yet  upon  the  aged, 
With  the  silver  in  their  hair; 

But  on  manhood,  glorious  manhood, 
She  has  laid  her  fingers  now, 

And  left  her  marble  stillness 
On  the  broad  and  noble  brow. 

The  silver  tongue  fore'er  is  stilled, 

Its  loving  words  are  o'er, 
And  every  heart  with  grief  is  filled, 

For  Grady  is  no  more. 


E.  W. 
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The  flowers  in  their  freshness 

Seem  to  bow  each  fragrant  head, 
And  droop  their  gaudy  petals 

In  tribute  to  the  dead. 

E'en  the  motion  of  the  fountain 

Seemeth  softer  in  its  rise, 
And  falls  like  crystal  tear-drops 

From  the  fount  of  Southern  eyes. 

We  love  him,  is  the  people's  cry, 

The  sobbing  nations  say ; 
And  every  hill  and  vale  reply, 

We  love  him  best  to-day. 

With  fresh-cut  laurels  on  his  brow, 

We  lay  our  hero  down ; 
On  earth  his  work  is  finished  now — 

In  heaven,  awaits  a  crown. 

— Mary  Ella  Noble. 
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True-hearted  friend  of  all  true  friendliness! 

Brother  of  all  true  brotherhoods  ! — Thy  hand 

And  its  late  pressure  now  we  understand 
Most  fully,  as  it  falls  thus  gestureless, 
And  silence  lulls  thee  into  sweet  excess 

Of  sleep.     Sleep  thou  content ! — Thy  loved  Southland 

Is  swept  with  tears,  as  rain  in  sunshine ;  and 
Through  all  the  frozen  North  our  eyes  confess 

Like  sorrow — seeing  still  the  princely  sign 
Set  on  thy  lifted  brow,  and  the  rapt  light 

Of  the  dark,  tender,  melancholy  eyes — 
Thrilled  with  the  music  of  those  lips  of  thine, 
And  yet  the  fire  thereof  that  lights  the  night 

With  the  white  splendor  of  thy  prophecies. 

— James  Whitcombe  Riley,  in  New   York  Tribune, 
New   York,  December  23,   1889. 
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REGRETS, 

"  The  same  year  calls,  and  one  goes  hence  with  another, 

And  men  sit  sad  that  were  glad  for  their  sweet  song's  sake. 
The  same  year  calls  an  elder  with  a  younger  brother, 

Takes  mutely  the  cup  from  the  hand  that  we  all  must  take. 
They  pass  ere  the  leaves  be  passen  or  the  snows  be  come. 

The  birds  sing  loud,  but  the  lips  that  outsang  them  are  dumb. 
Time  takes  them  home,  that  we  loved,  fair  names  and  famous, 

To  the  long,  soft  sleep ;  to  the  broad,  sweet  bosom  of  death." 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  the  South 's  chival- 
rous gentleman,  brilliant  orator,  distinguished  statesman,  and 
illustrious  journalist,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady,  causes  profound 
sorrow  and  universal  regret  among  our  people.  They  know 
his  loss  is  a  national  calamity  and  an  irreparable  misfortune 
to  his  beloved  South.  It  was  in  justification  of  the  policy  of 
our  section  and  in  vindication  of  its  hcmor  that  his  knightly 
and  loyal  soul  bravely  met  and  grandly  bowed  to  the  imperi- 
ous mandates  of  death.  It  was  the  same  undying  love  of 
constitutional  liberty,  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  States ; 
the  same  lofty  patriotism  and  devoted  attachment  to  his  peo- 
ple that  actuated  the  immortal  Lee,  Jackson  and  Davis,  that 
caused  him  to  leave  his  fair  Southern  home  and  go  at  duty's 
call  to  a  distant  Northern  city,  and  deliver  that  magnificent 
oration  in  defence  of  his  section,  and  ask  the  reason,  justice 
and  patrioitsm  of  the  North  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  his  people  and  retard  their  marvelous  advancement 
and  development. 

Never  was  grander  Spartan  courage  displayed  on  any  battle- 
field. Truly  might  his  people  say,  "This  was  a  man,"  and 
well  might  they  exclaim,  with  the  poet: 

"  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow . 
Hyperion's  curls;   the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  ; 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 
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In  all  coming  ages  his  illustrious  example  will  be  an  incen- 
tive to  the  youth  of  the  South,  and  his  glorious  memory  will 

live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  he  loved. 

J.  T.  Gorman. 


■+0+- 


HE  IS  DEAD. 

Grady  is  dead  !     We  know  it,  yet  we  feel 

A  sort  of  indefinable  regret 

Which  can  not  realize  that  he  is  gone. 

Alas,  the  dreams  of  youth  !     Why  was  he  made 

With  heart  and  soul,  and  truth  and  honor  bright, 

And  all  the  noble  qualities  bestowed 

On  man,  God's  image — king  and  masterpiece 

Of  infinite  conception — but  to  grow 

And  bud  and  bloom  and  reach  the  grandest  climax 

Of  mnnhood's  glorious  prime — only  to  perish? 

A  statesman — loyal,  patriotic,  brave, 

Truthful  in  all  the  grandest  sense  of  truth, 

Daring  as  only  gentle  hearts  can  dare, 

Patient,  ambitious  to  be  greatly  good — 

His  soul  was  lured  to  soar  to  higher  realms 

By  thoughts  and  aspirations  above  earth ; 

And  power,  fame,  earth,  self  were  all  forgotten — 

Even  consciousness  itself  seemed  to  be  lost — 

In  one  absorbing  thought  of  destiny. 

Great  minds  and  souls  have  felt  in  every  age 

Thoughts  ripening  in  their  hearts  which  prompted  on 

To  deeds  heroic — thus  it  was  with  Grady. 

Driven  on  to  effort  by  a  force  within 

Which  men  call  genius, — nothing  could  withstand 

The  fiery  impulse  of  his  magic  mind. 

Bold,  energetic,  stern  and  sleepless  spirit, 
That  never  yet  at  any  danger  halted, 
And  never  once  desponded  at  disaster; 
But  swift  to  seize  advantage  or  retrieve 
Discomfiture — thy  course  has  onward  rolled, 
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Conquering  and  crushing  until  destiny 
Itself  seemed  but  thy  slave,  an  humble  agent 
Of  thine  indomitable,  God-like  will ! 
And  yet,  with  all  thy  manhood's  sterner  mould, 
Thy  life  was  amiable,  tender  and  sweet. 

As  Shakespeare  said  of  Brutus,  we  might  say 
Of  thee,  our  noble  champion  of  the  South : 
"  His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  :   This  was  a  man." 

F.  R.  Hubert. 


AUNT    SUSIE'S    TRIBUTE 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Late  Henry  W.  Grady. 

[From  the  "  Woman's  Kingdom,"  in  Weekly  Constitution.] 

"  The  Loved  and  Lost !  "     Why  do  we  call  him  lost? 
Because  we  miss  him  from  our  onward  road. 
God's  unseen  angel  o'er  our  pathway  crossed, 
Looked  on  us  all,  and,  loving  him  the  most, 
Straightway  relieved  him  from  life's  weary  load. 

He  is  not  lost ;  he  is  within  the  door 

That  shuts  out  loss  and  every  hurtful  thing — 

With  angels  bright,  and  loved  ones  gone  before, 

In  the  Redeemer's  presence  evermore, 

And  God  himself,  his  Lord,  his  Judge,  and  King. 

And  this  we  call  a  loss !     O  selfish  sorrow 
Of  selfish  hearts  !  O  we  of  little  faith  ! 
Let  us  look  round,  some  argument  to  borrow 
Why  we  in  patience  should  await  the  morrow 
That  surely  must  succeed  the  night  of  death. 

Age,  look  upon  this  dreary,  desert  path, 
The  thorns  and  thistles  wheresoe'er  we  turn ; 
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What  trials  and  what  tears,  what  wrongs  and  wrath, 
What  struggles  and  what  strife  the  journey  hath! 
He  has  escaped  from  these !  and  lo  !  we  mourn. 

Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust: 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach; 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 

It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  he  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  he  broke  off  the  strain  ; 
So  journeying,  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost  loved  one  will  be  found  again. 


■*<>*• 


BY  A  FRIEND. 

Like  an  arrow  hurtling  through  the  sky, 
The  message  comes  that  "  Death  is  nigh  !  " — 
An  omen  of  despair ! 

He  from  whose  pen  ran  lines  of  thoug.it, 
In  lines  of  light,  where  others  wrought 
Obscurely  in  the  dark  ! 

Why  should'st  thou  take,  oh !  cruel  Fate, 
This  orator  and  man  of  state, 
A  viptim  for  thy  mark  ? 

See !  yonder  where,  in  skies  afar, 
There  once  was  light — a  brilliant  star — 
There's  only  darkness  now ! 

Let  the  millions  who  loved — who  heard  with  delight, 
This  friend  of  the  Southland — that  gave  him  his  birth, 
Lend  their  voice  to  his  fame,  in  a  column  of  white, 
That  shall  speak  to  all  ages  of  his  virtues  and  worth. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December  23,  1889. 
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SOMETIME. 

Sometime,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been  learned, 

And  sun  and  stars  forevermore  have  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgments  here  have  spurned, 

The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes  wet, 
Will  flash  before  us,  out  of  life's  dark  night, 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  were  right, 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most  true. 

And  we  shall  see  how,  while  we  frown  and  sigh, 

God's  plans  go  on  as  best  for  you  and  me; 
How,  when  we  called,  He  heeded  not  our  cry, 

Because  His  wisdom  to  the  end  could  see, 
And  e'en  as  prudent  parents  disallow 

Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood, 
So  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 

Life's  sweetest  things  because  it  seemeth  good. 

And  if,  sometimes,  commingled  with  life's  wine, 

We  find  the  wormwood,  and  rebel  and  shrink, 
Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine, 

Pours  out  this  portion  for  our  lips  to  drink. 
And  if  some  friend  we  love  is  lying  low, 

Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face, 
Oh,  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so, 

But  wear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace. 

And  you  shall  shortly  know  that  lengthened  breath 

Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  His  friend, 
And  that,  sometimes,  the  sable  pall  of  death 

Conceals  the  fairest  boon  His  love  can  send. 
If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life. 

And  stand  within,  and  all  God's  workings  see, 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife, 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 

But  not  to-day.     Then  be  content,  poor  heart! 

God's  plans,  like  lilies  pure  and  white,  unfold. 
We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart ; 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold ; 
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And  if,  through  patient  toil,  we  reach  the  land 
Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loose,  may  rest, 

When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand, 
I  think  that  we  will  say,  "  God  knew  the  best." 

BY    W.   C.  D. 

Last  Wednesday  I  stood  two  hours  in  line  waiting  to  take 
a  last  look  at  our  beloved  Grady.  Before  reaching  the 
flower-covered  casket  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the 
cold  clay  contained  therein  was  not  the  friend  I  loved,  so  I 
passed  on  without  looking  at  the  face — preferring  to  remem- 
ber my  friend  as  I  had  known  him  in  life  and  before  the 
spirit  which  made  him  what  he  was  had  "  returned  to  the 
God  who  gave  it."  The  following  poem  very  beautifully  ex- 
presses the  thought  I  wish  to  convey,  and  if  you  will  kindly 
publish  it  I  think  others  who  read  it  besides  myself  will  be 
grateful  for  the  consolation  it  contains : 

He  who  died  at  Azan*  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends : 

Faithful  friend  !     //  lies,  I  know, 
Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow ; 
And   ye  say  "  Abdallah's  dead  !  " 
Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head. 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears, 
I  can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers; 
Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this, 
"/am  not  the  thing  you  kiss; 
Cease  your  tears,  and  let  it  lie ; 
It  was  mine — It  is  not '  I.'  " 

Sweet  friends,  what  the  women  lave, 

For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave, 

Is  but  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting ; 

Is  a  cage  from  which,  at  last, 

Like  a  hawk  my  soul  has  passed : 

*  Ti.e  hour  of  evening  prayer  in  Moslem  communities. 
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Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room  ; 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb ;  the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars, 

Which  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars ! 

Loving  friends !     Be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye : 
"What  ye  left  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  single  tear. 
'Tis  an  empty  sea-shell — one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  has  gone : 
The  shell  is  broken — it  lies  there : 
The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul,  is  here 
'Tis  an  earthen  jar  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed  the  while  it  hid 
The  treasure  of  his  treasury, 
A  mind  that  loved  him ;  let  it  lie ! 
Let  the  shard  be  earth's  once  more, 
Since  gold  shines  in  His  store  ! 

Allah  glorious !     Allah  good  ! 
Now  Thy  word  is  understood ; 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends! 
Yet  we  weep,  my  erring  friends, 
While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead, 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead, 
Lives  and  loves  you ;  lost,  'tis  true, 
By  such  light  as  shines  for  you ! 
But  in  the  light  ye  cannot  see 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity — 
In  enlarging  Paradise 
Lives  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends!  yet  not  farewell; 

Where  I  am,  ye,  too,  shall  dwell. 

I  am  gone  before  your  face, 

A  moment's  time,  a  little  space  : 

When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped, 

Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept ; 

Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught, 

That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught; 
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Weep  a  while,  if  ye  are  fain — 

Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain ; 

Only  not  at  death — for  death 

Now,  I  know,  is  the  first  breath 

Which  our  souls  first  draw  when  we  enter 

Life,  which  is  of  all  life  centre. 

Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love 

Viewed  from  Allah's  throne  above. 

Be  ye  stout  of  heart,  and  come 

Bravely  onward  to  your  home  ! 

La  Allah  ilia  Alia !  yea, 

Thou  Love  divine  !     Thou  Love  always  ! 

He  who  died  at  Azan  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 


(i 


GRADY   IS  GONE." 


That  great  heart  is  silent  to-night, 

The  active,  brilliant  brain  at  rest, 
That  noble  soul  has  took  its  flight, 

Grady  is  gone,  the  noblest  and  best. 

Sleep,  noble  spirit,  sweetly  sleep, 

In  mansions  bright  on  high, 
Around  your  grave  we'll  weep, 

Our  bleeding  hearts  will  sigh. 

Our  city  mourns  as  never  before, 

Because  that  great  heart  is  still, 
Mourn,  mourn  and  mourn  still  more, 

While  humbly  bowing  to  his  will. 

He  is  gone,  and  how  we'll  miss  him, 

For  no  other  his  place  can  fill, 
But  his  memory  will  never  dim 
Till  our  hearts  in  death  are  still. 

— D.  A.  Green. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  24,  1889. 
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"GRADY,  OF  GEORGIA." 

Down  the  waters  of  Savannah, 

Proud  old  city  of  the  sea, 
By  the  domes  of  grand  Atlanta 

Muffled  bells  ring  o'er  the  lea. 
The  harvest  sheaf  is  gathered  in, 

The  birds  are  in  the  nest, 
The  violet  for  loneliness 

Hath  wept  itself  to  rest. 
Down  the  valleys  of  our  Southland 

Muffled  bells  ring  soft  and  low ; 
Up  beyond  the  Northman's  border 

Christmas  bells  ring  o'er  the  snow, 
And  the  maidens  of  Atlanta, 

With  hearts  of  love,  entwine 
A  crown  of  grief  and  tears 

With  the  mistletoe  and  vine. 

What's  the  matter  with  Atlanta, 

That  her  hells  refuse  to  chime 
In  this  sheafing  morn  of  cheer, 

In  this  happy  vintage  time  ; 
And  the  maidens,  that  they  go  not 

To  the  merry  feast  to-day? 
What's  the  matter  with  the  Georgian  boy, 

Who  flings  his  horn  away  ? 

The  strong  man  and  the  matron, 

The  gentle  maid  and  boy, 
Have  wept  a  flood  of  mingled  tears 

That  swept  away  their  joy. 
From  Chesapeake's  cold  waters 

Our  homes  are  hushed  in  gloom, 
To  where  the  crescent  bends  her  bow 

And  the  pelican  waves  her  plume. 

"Oh,  Christmas  bells  of  Bunker  Hill," 

Ring  out  across  the  snow, 
And  mingle  with  the  muffled  bells 

Of  Southland,  sad  and  low. 
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The  masters  of  your  citadel, 

Who  wear  the  ancient  crest, 
Ne'er  hung  upon  such  words  of  fire 

Since  Webster  went  to  rest. 

"  Ye  sturdy  lads  of  Boston, 

And  honest  men  of  tan," 
We  sent  to  you  the  olive  branch, 

Now  kiss  it,  man  for  man. 
And  ye,  old  soldiers  of  the  North, 

Ye  braves  who  are  not  dead, 
Ye  do  not  wish  us  to  forget 

That  crucifix  of  red 
He  twined  with  the  olive  branch, 

And  crossed  the  field  of  Mars, 
Then  climbed  the  rugged  steep  of  death, 

And  went  beyond  the  stars. 

Atlanta,  oh,  Atlanta! 

And  Georgian  hills  afar, 
Where  blaze  the  urns  of  statesmen  still, 

Like  some  volcanic  star, 
The  daughters  of  Virginia, 

Where  Stonewall  rode  for  Lee, 
Have  weaved  a  cup  of  immortelles 

Filled  up  with  tears  for  thee. 
The  maidens  of  her  lowlands 

Go  not  to  feast  to-day, 
And  the  fair-browed  boy  of  Richmond 

Hath  thrown  his  horn  away. 

— William  Page  Carter. 
The  Glen,  Va.,  December  25,  1889. 


